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<4« Tom 
to Take Dawn \ 
yet dar in Siberia 

_ . By Paul Lewis 

P ' New fort Timex Service 

I GENEVA -— The Reagan ad- 
i ministration ‘ threatened Wednes- 
day to dtodarc the Soviet Union in 

IS ©f the 1972 trea- 
ide’s anti-missile 

don also said it 
de further arms 
s with the Soviet 
*dar station had 

.. it was reserving 

“ail its rights” to repudiate the trea- 
*y unless Moscow agreed to disr 
mantle atadar -station it is building 

‘ near Krasnoyarsk 

These threats were contained in 
a statement issued after a special 
round of talks held every five years 
between die United Stales ana the 
Soviet Union to discuss how the 
Anti-Baffistk Missile Treaty was 
working. 

The Soviet Union did not mate 
any immediate comment The chief 
Soviet delegate at the conference, 
Viktor P. Karpov, scheduled a 
press conference for Thursday. 

This was the third ABM review 
conferencejmd die American ddc- 
i gationwasledbyWOEamF. Bums. 
L director of the Anns Control and 
I Disarmament Agency. 

I The statement said the United 
^States bad told the Soviet Union 
/♦sat the phased array radar near 
™ 'lawyarsk constituted “a signifi- 


2Q Are Killed in 2 Airline Crashes 

/^Chinese Trident jetimer being lifted from Kowloon Bay on 
(Wednesday after it s k id de d into the water just after landing in 
HongKong. Seven persons were killed, but most of the 89 
aboard were unhurt Bdow is a Delta Air lines Boeing 727 that 
Ogfid while taking off at the DaQas-Fort Worth airport 
fnirtoen persons were killed, but 94 on the jet survived. Page 6. 
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Polish Party 
Agrees to Talk 
On Solidarity; 
Strikes Ending 
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f February Events 9 Still Haunting Azerbaijani City 


By Bill Keller 

.Vw York Turns Service 

SUMGAIT. U^SJL — It is six 


«“** i violation" of the treaty be- ^UMtrAi i . u jl — it issue 

it could be part of a nation- ^ 
r ic *l anti-ballistic missile defense «* M - Maiwrfov 

■ and Itn wtndi tc called his naghbors to gather their 


violence are long buried. The ran- ly, cleared up the mystery of how The older Armenian men who One refugee from the Masis re- 
sacked apartments have been re- such a thing could happen in a city used to outnumber Azerbaijanis at gion of Armenia, who insisted on 
paired, and the cars and buses set that prided itself on its ethnic bar- the spirited backgammon game in anonymity to protect relatives she 

the city park that overlooks the left behind, said that since the dis- 


afire by rioters have been towed mony. 


IlmiUlikMfl nfiMlinn. mOUtHS SUHX U1C WcekCtlO Cn HOT- tuvuj. uh. ““ 

ftnfSulI' " ' SeF~ m w6cn Albert M. Mamedov away. The troops called in to re- The riots caused an exodus that Caspian Sea no longer come, said pure over the Nagorno-Karabakh 


U-oaiUsPC mewderense w ne iehbtMs to" Bather their slorc order had been sent home by is still continuing, in Sumgait and the men assembled there this past Autonomous Region became heat- 

wiucb is prohibited under rhn . , earivAnril. in other Azerbaijani dues. Two Sunday. ed in February, Armenians have 


972 Sid children and come quickly, because 

* a development would give a «mb was gpiag door to door, 
wiet Union the capability to *or Anneman^ 

down inctaning US? nrisalcs , S« nwnto since Jdtui Banyan 
“ero(fc"^earedtbiliiy of ^ pvmg bnth to her son and hs- 
ca’s nuclear deterrent, the tenin 8 10 <** of noters and 
j--. troops in the streets. Six months 

(te sutanenl wtnt omo say Ta lc from a 

be Bwim administration P 6 * 1 .'- picked op xrp n 

nowa^der dedaring the rod and waded jnto the murderous 
UnioQ in "mirtU breacb crowd 10 f f ll 1 o1 ? an Armenian 


idyApriL 
Ike trials 


ipril. in other Azerbaijani dues. Two 

trials of the young Azeibai- thousand of Sumgait's 10.000 Ar- 


Sunday. 

“These events cost me half my 


ed in February, Armenians have 
burned the houses of Azerbaijani 


jams arrested in the riots are re- menians have left, and some of Armenian friends,” said KhiJal villagers, refused to sell them food 
ported regularly in Sum g ait's Rus- those who remain are skittish. Verdiyev, 53, a teacher at the local and prevented them From selling 
si an- and Azerbaijani-language “They were afraid,” said Mrs. 


By Jackson Diehl 

IVashuigitm Pan Service 

WARSAW — A landmark meet- 
ing Wednesday between Poland's 
Communist leadership and t 
Walesa, the Solidarity trade union 
chairman, ended with a tentative 
move toward cooperation. 

The authorities agreed to discuss 
the legalization of the onion, and 
Mr. Walesa called for an end to a 
wave of strikes. 

Three hours of talks were held 
involving Mr. Walesa, two senior 
Communist officials, and a repre- 
sentative of the powerful Roman 
Catholic Church hierarchy. 

Afterward, church and Solidari- 
ty officials said pro g ress had been 
made toward a “roundtable” of ne- 
gotiations that would consider 
trade union reforms, broadening of 
freedom of association, and forma- 
tion of a “national patriotic coun- 
cil.” 

Implicit in the offer of dialogue 

ciech JaruzdskL, church and party 
officials said, was agreement to 
consider formulas for the re-estab- 
lishment of the East bloc's Cm free 
trade unions, though not in the 
same form in which they existed in 
1980-81. 

“Solidarity has to be the subject 
of very patient negotiations that 
w31 take a certain time," Andrzej 
Stdmachowslri, a Catholic intellec- 
tual who helped arrange the meet- 
ing, said after the session. “We are 
at (he beginning of a negotiation 
the result of which is impossible to 
foresee.” 

Mr. Walesa, who has led a strike 
at the T-gnin shipyard in Gdansk 


for the last 10 days, issued a state- 
ment to striking workers around 
the country saying that he had 
agreed to further talks with the au- 
thorities and urging a quick end to 


“The participants in the discus- 
sions accepted that all matters re- 
lated to the trade union movement 
would be discussed by the roundta- 
ble,” the statement said. “Sessions 
of the roundtable will take up the 
broad topic of cooperation in eco- 
nomic, sodal and political reforms 
for the good of the country.” 

There was no report by late in 
the evening of an aid to strikes 
continuing in the Gdansk ship- 
yards and port, the port of Szcze- 
cin, or at a coal mine and steel mill 
in southern Poland. But workers 
leading the protests have already 
recognized Mr. Walesa’s authority 
and delegated him to conduct ne- 
gotiations on their behalf. 

The conciliatory move by the 
union leader followed the first for- 
mal discussions he has held with 
the government since General Jaro- 
zdski declared martial law to sup- 
press the union in December 1981. 

Mr. Walesa was received at a 
handsome government mansion in 
southern Warsaw by the interior 
minister. General Czeslaw Kiszc- 
zak and the central committee sec- 
retary, Stanislaw Ciosek, on the 
eighth anniversary of the day in 
which he signed the historic agree- 
ment creating Solidarity. 

The 44-year-old Nobd Peace 
Prize winner was also accompanied 
by Bishop Jerzy Dabrowdri, a rep- 
resentative of the Catholic church 

See POLAND, Page 6 


“They were afraid,” said Mrs. chemical institute. “Some of them their vegetables at local bazaars in 
newspapers. Isanyan, whose in-laws moved to were frightened away. Some just an attempt to drive them back 10 

Nine young men have been sen- Yerevan, the Armenian capital, af- feel ashamed to show- their faces Azerbaijan, 
traced — Tale Ismailov was the ter the riots. because they know the trouble was -you ^ are a lot of Sum- 

first, receiving 15 years fra- murder “What they were afraid of, I provoked by the Armenian ride.” gaits,- said Zulfi S. Gadzhiyev the 
•—and 33 more are on trial, with 52 don’t know. No one came to our It is accepted wisdom among Communist Pany leader in Sumga 
others still under investigation. flat, no one attacked us. But still. Sumgait's Azerbaijani majority j t sincc March 16. “Every Azerbai- 
_ A team supervised by the federal there was a lot jf :aik, some, that the riots on Feb. 27, 2S and 29 ^ 0 f Armenia is a little 

prosecutor continues an investiga- people were afraid. They are gone, were deliberately contrived by Ar- sumgaiL” 


ota p r epa red to satisfy U-S/con- . 00 J*** Street, 

cents over the twSu ttOMB^unoi - .J* fi ~ x 

iron owe it /impossible to con- KjwaKo . v ■L** ift n 


“You see, there are a lot of Sum- 
gaits,” said Zulfi S. Gadzhiyev, the 


It is accepted wisdom among Communist Party leader in Sumga- 
Sumgaii's .Azerbaijani majority it 5^ March 16. “Every aS 


tion that has mostly, but not entire- and we are still here." 


■'AM 
ty. %&■ 


elude any further arms 
in the Strategic Arms 
Talks or defeat and si 
The United Stales ad 


Kwabakh, erupted in a massacre. 

The “February events," as the 
anti -Armenian riots are delicately 
called in Sumgait, left 32 people 




down wwk on the radar station 
and might ewentevefrtata ifflcon- 

S«ARMS»Pacc6 


Klo^te 

QAU Applauds 
Saharan Plan 

ADDIS ABABA (Renters) 
—The conditional acceptance 
Of a UN peace plra by Moroc- 
co and the Mirario from was 
weteomod Wednesday by Ide 
ri Dumarew,recretaiy^wa^of 
I the Oignsution of African 
.. 

Ho «*«t^ ihe ^ -arjSditfjition 

.would try lo do its part in 
tttJping w impieioent the tdan 
W rad the conlhct in the West- 
ern Sahara. He ratted « 
“not valid” Morocco's oppon- 
non 10 OAU mvohwiKat m 
gush a pUn. Details of the UN 
proposals have not bees made 
public. 


an ethnic crisis that has not com- 
pletely abated. 

Uns correspondent was the first 
Western reporter allowed to visit 
Sumgait since the Soviet govern- 
ment imposed travel restrictions in 
die region in February. 

The city is peaceful now, but not 
the same. 

The 26 Armenians and 6 Azer- 
baijanis who died in the spasm of 


Dollar Rises 
On Japanese 
Statement 

Complied bv Our Suffl From DapaJcha 

NEW YORK —The dollar rose 
to its highest level in almost 10 
months against tire yen <m Wednes- 


L Gensoror* & 
Krea&n spdtesaun* a»* 
fhwd thM Swfet fighters 


ruled out joining the United States 
and Western European nations in 
raising interest rates. 

Investors snapped up dollars, 
belting that relatively high U.S. in- 
terest rates would maintain die at- 
tractiveness of dollapdenommaied 
. bank accounts and bonds. 

The dollar rose to 13&S0 yen in 
New York from J34J&5 yen Tucs- 
day, after batting an interday high 
of about 136.80yen. The dollar also 
rirnih^f to 1.8775 Deutsche marks, 
up from 1.8668 DM on Tuesday. 

“The yen wait through the 
floor,” one London dealer said. 
The dollar’s gains a g ein g the vai 
»kn strengthened it against otter 

currencies, dealers said. 

In Tokyo, Bank of Japan offi- 
cials said the central bank does not 
regard recent moves of the yes 
uainst the dehor as significant. 
Thor also said the central bank 

does not plot to change its official 

discount rate, charged on loans to 
banks, from ite current 15 percent 
level. 

“The markets regarded the state- 
ment as a sign thefiank of Japan is 

allowing the yen to depreciate fur- 
ther," said Kochi Fukuda, a corpo- 
rate dealer at the Bank of Tokyo. 

After suffering initial setbacks 
when the doUar began its most re- 
coil climb, Japanese exporters 
have changed their strategies and 
are on the rebound. By fining less 
expensive sources for ibrir compo- 
neats, shifting to overseas manu- 
facturing; and cutting costs at 



menian extremists in order to dis- _ , , , . . 

credit Azerbaijan in the battle for 7116 r «ugees add their newgnev- 

ibe world’s sympathy. aac? to the general lore of ethnic 

The chief prosecutor for the strain. 

Azerbaijani Republic, Ilyas A. Is- Sumgait is a young city of 
mailov, who is not known to be 265,000 people, a city of sted and 
related to Tale Ismailov, said in an petrochemical faemrie<. b u i l t in 
interview thai there was no evi- 1949 by specialists recruited from 
deuce to support this conclusion. Azerbaijan, Armenia, Siberia and 
But around the backgammon table, many other parts of the Soviet 

ikd Kivue f V« . L^lf L._ • 


ihe .Azerbaijani elders have decided Union. It is a half-hour’s drive 
the mauer. from Baku, a cosmopolitan petro- 

“We axe ready to be friends," leum center that is the capital of 
said Mr. Verdiyev. “We have al- Azerbaijan. 

wavs been friends. But the friend- . ~ . . 

ship is not the same as ii was." 0 Muu ? d “images use comnron m 

Meanwhile, dey officials said n ?gSS 10( ? ds ^ 

3.300 Azerbaqani refugees have Although Azobaqrais are 
moved into aingait froTvillages predommanily Moriem and Arme- 
in Annenia. pmrf a largrawre mans mainly Orthodox Chmtian. 
fleeing what they say is conti n| » n g I ^ cre . arc 110 nwisqu^ OTdiunAes in 

the aty, no «hxuc dubs or schools. 

nian nationalists. See AZERBAIJAN, Page 6 



M«dq kU cie ny wk i/RgBMi 

Lech Walesa shortly before he met with Pofisb leaders in Warsaw. 


Office of Anti-Apartheid Group Bombed 


JacfcrXMirlw'ftmn 

End of a Famous Contraption 

The Solex, the motorized bicycle that was one of the most 
distinctive products erf postwar France, will go out of production 
at the end of the year, its Japanese-controlled maker said. Page 9. 


By W illiam Claiborne 

Wtahingnm Pott Service 

JOHANNESBURG — A pow- 
erful bomb wrecked a six-story of- 
fice budding in central Jo hannes - 
burg on Wednesday that serves as 
the headquarters far several lead- 
ing anti-apartheid groups. 

Twenty-three people were in- 
jured or treated for shock after the 
blast ripped through the building, 
tearing off pan rails facade and 
collapsing the main lobby into the 
baseman. 

The budding, known as Khotso 
House, was headquarters for the 
South African Council of 
Church e s, one of the few major 
anti-apartheid groups that has not 
been banned by the government. 

Among the groups using the 
building was a religions council 
that has been enmeshed in a 
church-state confrontation with 
the South African government 


The bmkting is in a racially 
mixed neighborhood and for years 
has been a symbol of defiance of 
the minority white government in 
Pretoria. It has been raided rcpeat- 


The Reverend Frank Quinine, 
general secretary of the South Afri- 
can Council of Churches, said the 
bombing may have been in reaction 
to the strong position that churches 
have taken against apartheid. Yir- 

£a 1 ^een r banned ( ^ < avere^ 0 » 


has been banned or severely re- 
stricted.' 

Desmond M. Turn, the Anglican 
archbishop and 1984 Nobel race 
laureate, said, “We have no doubt 
that this act was awimirfed by the 


In the past year there have been a 
series of unsolved bombings and 
arson attacks on offices^ ra anti- 
apartheid groups and militan t 


black labor unions. Sane anti- 
apartheid activists have suggested 
the attacks were carried out by 
rightist vigilantes, either within or 
outside of the security forces, bat 
reposition leaders have not specifi- 
cally accused the police security 
branch of complicity. 

The Khotso House blast bore 
similarities to an explosion last 
year that destroyed the central 
headquarters of the Congress of 
South African Trade Unions, the 
conpaVs largest black labor feder- 
ation. Police have made no arr ests 
in connection with that explosion. 

As in that bombing, explosives 
appeared to have beenplaced in the 
basement of Khotso Hoase in such 
a position that they would weaken 
the structure of the building and 
force its closure for safety reasons. 

In addition to the offices of the 
Council of Churches, Khotso 
House has offices of the Blade 


Sash, a women’s anti-apartheid 
group; the Transvaal Rural Action 
Committee, and several church or- 

ished^biacks visited the Blac^Sash 
office each day to consult with vol- 
unteers about problems confronted 
because of apartheid. 

The United Democratic From, a 
coalition of 700 anti-apartheid 
groups, and the Detainees* Parents 
Support Committee also main - 
tained headquarters in the building 
until they were banned earlier tins 
year. 

In recent months, several other 
black union headquarters through- 
out the country have been dnmng^ 
in bombings or anon attacks. 

A police spokesman said that the 

possibility of a link between the 
bombing of the South African 
Trade Unions headquarters and 
Wednesday's blast would be inves- 
tigated. 


Missing in Action: Legacy of the Unknown Troubles the U.S. 


By Steven Erlanger 

A'fw for* Times Service 

NEW YORK — On the wan of Ann 
Mffls Griffiths’s office in Washington is a 
framed rubbing of her brother’s name from 
the Vietnam war Memorial l ie uten a nt 
Commander James B. Mills has been miss- 
ing since Sept. 21, 1966, when his Navy F-4 
was lost on a night mission over North 
Vietnam. 

In the nearly 22 years since, tiwe has 
been no further infonnatim aban him — 
no sightings, do remams..^Iy brother a i 
dasaccase? said Ms.Gnffiths, whofor 10 
veara has been the executive dneaor of the 
err. 1 * — rtf Ffltnfltes of American 


S« DOLLAR, Page 13 


msoners anu — 

Although Lieutenant M3k was declared 

l«al}y<fe5d fat 1978, he remams one of tire 
2J93 Americans unaccounted for m Indo- 
china, 1,757 of them m Vietnam. 

And while Ms. Griffiths has his name on 


her office wall, she has never visited die 
manorial from which it comes. This seem- 
ing ambivalence runs through nearly every 
discussion of the issue, one of the most 
emotionally charged legacies of a war m 
which more than 58JXB Americans died. 

In the last year, the Americans and Viet- 
namese have made someprogress in resolv- 
ing that legacy erf the missing, recently 
agreeing to joint search and excavation 
efforts on Vietnamese sofl. Bnt then a firm 
restatement of a dministra tion policy on 
Vietnam’s lamer aspirations to emnnimn 
aid, trade and development caused Hand 
to suspend that agreement suddenly in ear- 
ly August — a suspension that was re- 
versed Tuesday when the Vietnamese 
agreed to resume work on jam investiga- 
tions in Vietnam. 

AD the Americans unaccounted for. Eke 
Lieutenant Mills, have been declared dead, 
save one. Colonel Charles Shelton of the 


Air Forces who was captured by Paths Lao 
forces in 1965, is symbolically listed as 
missing a captured. 

But while senior Reagan administration 
and Defense Department officials say they 
have no evidence that any American ser- 
viceman is afire and being held _ against his 

will in InflQrhfnaj writ r*ww Mfl niti-Ttigmrg 
officers are waking full time to find same: 
They are investigating 1 19 unresolved re- 
ports of first-hand sightings of Americans 
m Indochina, 58 said to be held as “prison- 
ers” and 61 “nanprisonera.” 

Sane regard this investment of time and 
money, so long after the fighting, as manip- 

of the war. But Representative S teph en I. 
Solarz, Democrat ot New York, who beads 
tiie House foreign relations subcommittee 
on Asan and Pacific affaire, said reports 
that Americans had been se e n alive could 
not simply be tKqnkwj 


Defease I 
tion officials 


t and admmistra- 
!gc that efforts will 


have to end eventually, as they ended after 
World War H, which left more than 78,000 
Americans unaccounted fa, and after Ko- 
rea, which Left more than 8,000 Americans 

micCTng 

“We want the fullest possible account- 
ing," one official said before Hand's move 
Tuesday. “We know — not believe — that 
Hanoi could readily account for a number 
of misting Americans, a number probably 
in the hundreds.” 

One of the main anchors for this bebef is 
the testimony da Vietnamese refugee who 
let t the country is 1978. The man raid he 
had worked on the bodies of French and 
American miEtaiy men, and that there was 
a warehouse with the remains of some 400 
Americans on the shelves. The man’s story 
ducked out officials say. 

I Tv* many emotional issues, the fate erf 


American prisoners and missing in 
diina has been used politically. The Na- 
tional League of Families was formed in 
the late 1960s, as a protest by some wives 
against efforts by the administration of 
Richard Nixon to mote them and play 

down tte issue of then imprisoned or miss- 

mg husbands. 

Later in the war, the families were invit- 
ed to &e Wttie House, where they were 
serenaded with stirring renditions of 
Impossible Dream” and landed for their 
patriotism and fortitude. 

Mr. Nixon tried to enlist their support as 
a counieiwdgbi 10 the anti-war movement, 
creating sat* bitter splits in the National 
tried to remain 

were honored at the Wiite ffoS during 

See MISSING, Page 6 
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In a Small Town in Germany, Anonymity for a Spy Suspect 


WORLD BRIEFS 


By Serge Schmemann 
New York Tima Senior 

BOSENHEIM. West Germany — If Clyde Lee 
Conrad, the retired U.S. Array sergeant accused of 
heading a major spying ring, bad needed anonymity 
but did not like to commute long distances, be could 
hardly have picked a better spot than Bosenheim. 

A hillside cluster of impeccable houses and cobbled 
streets set among rolling Nahe Valley vineyards, the 
pretty village has about 6.000 reasonably prosperous 
burghers and 35 independent vintners. Americans are 
not a rarity; several GIs from bases in Bad Kreuznach, 
a couple of miles away, rent apartments in Bosenheim. 

The village, in fact, is formally pan of Bad Kreuz- 
nach. a gray city 64 kilometers (40 miles) southwest of 
Frankfurt where the U.S. Army’s 8 th Infantry Divi- 
sion has its headquarters and several other barracks 
and installations. It was there that Mr. Conrad served 
two tours of his 31-year Array service, 1974-79 and 
from 1980 to retirement in 1985. 

Mr. Conrad. 42, a native of Sebring, Ohio, was 
arrested last week bv the West German authorities on 


suspicion of being part of an espionage ring that 
channeled American military plans to the Soviet 
Union through Hungarian agents. 

The spokesman for the Public Prosecutor's office in 
Karlsruhe, West Germany, Alexander Preehusl. said 
Mr. Conrad was currently in a jail in Bonn, but was 
refusing to testify. 

Mr. Precbtd said that under West German law Mr. 
Conrad could be charged with espionage, serious espi- 
onage or treason, depending on the documents he 
passed. The fust charge carries a maximum penalty of 
five years in prison, the second a minim um of one year 
to a maximum of 10 years. Treason can draw' life 
imprisonment. 

Like many garrison towns in this comer of West 
Germany — the country has more than 200 American 
bases and is home to about 250,000 American soldiers 
— Bad Kreuznach has a distinct GI presence. 

Pizzerias and English-language video rental shops 
abound. Car dealerships sport American flags and 
advertise duty-free exports. And clusters of American 
soldiers strolling in camouflage fatigues or tooling 
past in souped-up Camaros are a common sight. 


It is popular duty, and on retirement after 20 years 
of service, some soldiere choose to stay on, especially if 
they have married a German woman, and to take one 
of the man y jobs on militar y bases open to American 
civilians. 

The countryside is pretty and the living not too 
expensive, and Americans are generally welcome. 

To his neighbors, therefore, Mr. Conrad was not out 
of the ordinary. 

He was a reared soldier who had married a German 

some- 


a 

race, two-story nouse on the edge oi town, across from 
the municipal swi mmin g pool and within site of the 
vineyards. 

Nobody answered the door Tuesday, though neigh- 
bors said Mr. Conrad* s wife. Antje. has returned home 
once the apartment was searched and she was ques- 
tioned by the police last week. 

The apartment was said to be comfortable, but 
hardly extravagant. Neighbors said it probably rented 
for about 800 Deutsche marks, or about $450, a 
month, the upper end of the local scale. 


A neighbor who had visited the Conrads said they 
had “very pretty furniture’’ and Mrs. Conrad had 
some fine jewelry and a sizable collection of Hummel 
porcelain figurines. 

After a week of siege by television crews, neighbors 
were shy to give their names. But they spoke of an 
attractive couple with a 13-year-old son, Andxfe. who 
was known among village youths as the owner of a 
battery-powered car that be nad once driven in a town 
parade. 

Mrs. Conrad was said to have two grown daughters 
by a first marriage, also to an American. 

Neighbors said the Conrads regularly appeared at 
village events, tookaglassof the respected local Nahe 
wine, but rarely lingered. 

Though the Conrads had two cars, an Audi and a 
Volkswagen, they were sot considered conspicuously 
wealthy. At his rank on retirement, Mr. Conrad would 
have received a pension of about $900 a month. 

Mr. Conrad’s service record traces an average, 20- 
year career. He saved as an infantryman in Vietnam 
from March 1966 to March 1967. and spent 16 of his 
next 19 years in West Germany. 


Soviets Deny Breaking Afghan Accords 


By David Remnick 

Washington Post Service 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union 
denied accusations Wednesday by 
the United States that Moscow' had 
broken peace accords on Afghani- 
stan when it sent bombers and heli- 
copters from Soviet territory 
against rebel forces in the northern 
Afghan city of Kunduz. 

Earlier reports by Tass, the offi- 
cial Soviet news agency, said that 
Afghan rebels had captured Kun- 
duz Aug. 11 and controlled it for 


one week. A spokesman for the 
Foreign Ministry, Gennadi L Gera- 
simov, said Wednesday that a 
“small detachment" of Soviet 
troops had been in Kunduz during 
the rebel action. 

[Tass said Wednesday that Af- 
ghanistan has written to the United 
Nations proposing a meeting be- 
tween the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Pakistan and Afghanistan 
to discuss the Geneva accords on 
Afghanistan. Reuters reported 
from Moscow. 


[Tass said the foreign minister of 
Afghanistan, Abdul WaltiL wrote 
to Secretary-General Javier Perez 
de Cuellar suggesting that the for- 
eign ministers of the countries meet 
as soon as posable to discuss the 
accords.] 

According to Mr. Gerasimov, 
“armed gangs, or so-called freedom 
fi ght ers’* in Kunduz burned down 
three hospitals; destroyed govern- 
ment institutes, mosques ana pow- 
er stations, and lolled government 
officials and local traders. 


Kurds , Alleging Use of Poison Gas , 
Report an Attack by 60 , 000 Iraqis 


The Associated Press 

NICOSIA — A Kurdish spokes- 
man said Wednesday that Iraq at- 
tacked Kurdish guerrillas in north- 
eastern Iraq with at least 60,000 
troops backed by fighter-bombers 
and helicopter gunships dropping 
poison gas. 

“Heavy fighting is taking place 
between our forces and the Iraqi 
Army on all fronts," the official of 
the Kurdish Democratic Party said 
by telephone. 

The official said the Iraqi offen- 
sive, in which villages have been 
burned to the ground, was 
launched Monday across the 4,000 
square miles ( 10,000 square kilo- 
meters) of Kurdish-held Iraqi terri- 
toiy. 

There was no way to confirm the 
report independently. But Kurdish 
guerrilla groups have been bracing 
for an all-out Iraqi offensive for 
several weeks. 

Meanwhile, officials in Ankara 
said Turkey had allowed thousands 
of Kurdish refugees into its territo- 
ry because they were fleeing alleged 
chemical bomb attacks by the Iraqi 
military. 


The officials said that Turkey 
had given temporary refuge to the 
Kurds on h umanitarian grounds 
but that there was no question of 
granting them asylum. 

Turkey has a sizable minority of 
]0 milli on Kurds in an overall pop- 
ulation of 55 millioa. The Turkish 
armed forces have been fighting 
Kurdish guerrillas in southeastern 
provinces since 1984. The clashes 
have claimed about 700 lives from 
each side so far. 

Talking of the fighting, the 
Kurdish spokesman said casualty 
reports were sketchy because radio 
contact with the Kurdish strong- 
bold south of the Turkish border 
was difficult. But he said Kurdish 
guerrillas destroyed Iraq's 66 th 
Special Forces Brigade, killing at 
least 400 men in the mountainous 
Sidikan region Monday. 

He said 54 gnerrilias and more 
than 100 Kurdish civilians were 
killed and that the Iraqis suffered 
“heavy losses." 

Diplomats in Baghdad said 
had taken advantage of the Aug. 1 
cease-fire in the eight-year war with 


Iran to intensify operations against 
the Kurds, who seek autonomy and 
who sided with the Iranians. 

The Kurdish spokesman said the 
brunt of the Iraqi assault was 
aimed at rebel strongholds in 
Zakho, Dahok, Mosul and Erbil 
provinces. 

He said that Iraqi jets dropped 
poison gas bombs, which were out- 
lawed under a 1925 Geneva treaty, 
on villages and guerrilla positions 
in the Zakho region Monday and 
Tuesday. 

It was not immediately knows 
bow many died from the gas at- 
tacks. Kurds have said that 500 
were killed and 3,000 wounded in 
.-Ju-mtoaJ attacks this month in the 
buildup to the offensive. 

“We have no gas masks, protec- 
tive clothing, or antidotes for the 
chemical weapons," the spokesman 
said. “If s raiirino pamc among the 
population." 

About 20 million Kurds live in 
the mountains where the Turkish. 
Iraqi and Iranian borders meet. 
Syria and the Soviet Union also 
have Kurdish enclaves. 


Mr. Gerasimov said tire rebels 
had “perpetrated the acts” with Pa- 
kistan's assistance. 

He repeated charges that Paki- 
stan is violating die Geneva peace 
accords by harboring and support- 
ing Afghan rebel groups. 

“The situation in Kunduz did 
not have to happen," Mr. Gerasi- 
mov said. 

He said that the United States, as 
a partner in the Geneva accords, 
should have “exerted correspond- 
ing influence on the Pakistani lead- 
ership with a view to suppressing 
the interference in the internal af- 
fairs of Af ghanistan and ending the 
fratricidal war." 

Without giving an exact date, 
Mr. Gerasimov said that “at the 
invitation of the Afghan govern- 
ment," bombers left Soviet territo- 
ry and fought along with Afghan 
forces in Kunduz. 

The Kabul government is report- 
ed to have regained control of the 
city Aug. 18. 

“Countermeasures were re- 
quired." Mr. Gerasimov said 

In Washington on Tuesday, a 
State Department spokeswoman 
said the United States would bring 
its objection to the Soviet military 
action in Kunduz to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Gerasimov called the U.S. 
charges “groundless." 

Soviet officials have said that 
half their troop forces were with- 
drawn by Aug. 15. 

Officials said that there were no 
Soviet troops in 25 of the Afghan 
provinces. 

Although the Soviet foreign min- 
ister, Eduard A. Shevardnadze, has 
repeatedly warned Islamabad 
against continued support of the 
rebels, he has said he expects the 
total withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan wiD be complet- 
ed by Feb. 15. 1989. 


UN Leader Presses Iran and Iraq for Concessions 


Reuters 

GENEVA — The UN secretary- 
general, Javier Pfcrez de Cufflar, 
pressed Iraq and Iran on Wednes- 
day to make concessions in peace 
talks. He warned that time was run- 
ning oul 

“The secretary-general is frus- 
trated by the slow progress of the 
talks and the inability to reach the 
necessary compromise,” his 
spokesman, Francois Giuliani, said 
Wednesday. 


The adversaries began negotiat- 
ing last Thursday, but they have 
not met directly since Friday. They 
are still stuck on the first point of 
the agenda. This involves a cease- 
fire and a withdrawal of troops to 
international boundaries. 

“What we have to keep in mind 
is that time is running out," Mr. 
Perez de Cuellar said, pointing out 
that he had to leave soon because of 
other commitments. 

Meanwhile, Iran warned that 


fighting could break out again with 
Iraq, saying that peace talks were 
not going wefi ana accusing Bagh- 
dad of cease-fire violations. 

“Either we will reach peace 
through negotiations, or Iraq s vio- 
lations wiD lead to the war starting 
anew," Tehran radio quoted a mili- 
tary leader, Ali Akbar Hashemi 
Rafsanjam. as saying. 

Diplomats in Geneva said a 
three-point UN compromise plan 


Chinese and Soviets Finish Cambodia Talks 


tinned Press International 

BEIJING — China and the Sovi- 
et Union concluded four days of 
talks Wednesday on peace efforts 
in Cambodia, and there are hints of 
progress on major disputes block- 
ing a settlement 
The talks are the first between 
the two major powers to focus on 
Cambodia. It has been hoped that 
they might lead to a breakthrough 
that would help bring the decade- 
old guerrilla war in the occupied 
country to an end, as well as to an 
improvement in overall Chinese- 
Soviet relations. 


The Soviet Union is the chief 
military and financial backer of 
Vietnam, which invaded and occu- 
pied Cambodia in 1978. China is 
the leading supplier of weapons for 
the Cambodian resistance forces 
fighting the Vietnamese, including 
the Khmer Rouge. 

Soviet sources said the Soviet 
deputy foreign minister, Igor Roga- 
chev, and the vice foreign minister 
of China, Tian ZengpeL wrapped 
up four days of meetings on the 
main obstacles that have so far 
frustrated a settlement. 


There was no word on the sub- 
stance of the meetings, but sources 
said the talks had proceeded on 
schedule and that Mr. Rogachev 
would meet with Foreign Minister 
Qian Qichen of China before leav- 
ing Beijing. 

Chinese sources described these 
developments as optimistic signs, 
saying that Mr. Rogachev would be 
unlikely to meet with the foreign 
minister unless some progress had 
been made. 

On Thursday, the talks will move 
on to overall Chinese-Soviet rela- 
tions, sources said. 


Soviet Council Asks Solzhenitsyn to Be a Member 


Reuters 

MOSCOW — Alexander Solzhe- 
nitsyn, the exiled Soviet writer, has 
been named a member of an unof- 
ficial Soviet council in charge of 
building a monument to the victims 
of Statin's repressions, a spokes- 
man said on Wednesday. 


Alexander Vaisberg, who is on 
the organizing committee for the 
monument group, said Mr. Solzhe- 
nitsyn was included on the council 
on the basis of opinion surveys. 

Mr. Solzhenitsyn won fame in 
the early 1960s with his short novel 
“One Day in the Life of Ivan Deni- 


sovich." based on the labor camps 
of the Statin era. He was expelled 
from the Soviet Union in 1974 and 
described as an enemy of the peo- 
ple- 

Recently, however, he has ap- 
peared to be returning to official 
favor. 


THE BEST OF TASTE: 
MIX A BEEFEATER 
COLLINS 

Take a large measure of Beefeater Gin and add 
it to the juice of a freshly squeezed lemon and one 
teaspoonful of sugar Pour into the tallest glass you 
can find, add chilled soda water and don't forget 
the ice. Add a dash of Angostura Bitters, stir (slightly) 
and serve with a slice of lemon. 

Cheers! 

For a recipe leaflet which further demonstrates 
the excellence and versatility of Beefeater Gin 
why not write to: 

James Burrough, Beefeater House. 

Montford Place, Kennington Lane. 

London SE11 5DF, England. 
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aimed to go a long way to meeting 
each side's concerns. 

They said the plan covered the 
withdrawal of troops, which is 
Iran's concern; freedom of naviga- 
tion, which is Iraq’s concern, and a 
UN survey of the Shatt-al-Arab 
waterway, the confluence of the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates rivers. 

Observers said that the survey 
would begin to meet the request of 
Iraq, for which the waterway is the 
only outlet to the Gulf. 

Since it would not yet actually 
stipulate the clearing of the Shatt- 
al-Arab, it might satisfy Iranian 
reluctance to discuss the issue at 
this point. 

Iran, while expressing w itiing - 
ness to clean up the Shatt-al-Arab. 
has insisted that discussion of this 
is irrelevant to the current talks on 
a cease-fire and a withdrawal and 
should not be considered now. 

Iranian headquarters ordered all 
front units of the army and the 
revolutionary guards to' maintain 
full combat capacity “as the best 
means to foD enemy plots.” 

“Iraq's procrastination in peace 
talks and more than 22 cease-fire 
violations." Tehran radio said, 
show President Saddam Hussein's 
“ crimi nal and anti-human nature 
and his nonadherence to interna- 
tional regulations." 


Toxic Algae Detected 
Of! Coast of Brittany 

BREST, France (AP) - Toxic al- 
gae have been detected off the 
north western edge of Brittany, 
forcing officials to prohibit the har- 
vest or commercial sales of any 
shellfish along a 20 - kilometer ( 12 - 
mile) section of the A hers coast. 

Scientists from the French Insti- 
tute for Research and Use of the 
Sea were called to determine the 
extent of the infestation by the mi- 
croscopic protogonyaulax algae, 
which can cause minor paralysis 
and blurred vision if eaten by hu- 
mans. 



Aafd Oc*ttSa/Tbc Asodatcd Pros 

A demonstrator in Santiago bolding a boning poster of 
President Augusto Pinochet The police seized 846 protesters. 

Clashes Follow Choice 
Of Pinochet by Junta 

The Associated Press 

SANTIAGO — Anti -government protesters clashed with riot 
police across Chile after the mfliiary junta nominated President 
Augusto Pinochet to rule UDtfl 1997. Two demonstrators were 
reported to have been IriDed and scores to have been wounded. 

General Pinochet promised a move toward democracy after being 
named Tuesday as the only candidate in an Oct. 5 referendum, but 
opposition groups criticized the nomination. The rightist general has 
run Chile since taking power in a 1973 coup. 

Demonstrators erected barricades in Santiago and blocked traffic 
at many intersections. The police said 846 people had been arrested 
in the capiud. Similar protests occurred in scores of other does. 

News reports said that a 15-year-old had been lolled by gunmen 
from a speeding car as he was banging a pot in protest from the 
window of his home in Santiago. Hospital officials said a second boy 
also died. 

If the majority of Chile's 12 million registered voters cast “yes” 
ballots for General Pinochet, he will start a new term March 11 to 
last until 1997. If he is rejected, an open election will cake place 
within a year, with the president remaining in power until then. 

“The operetta is over " said Ricardo Lagos, a socialist and co- 
leader of a 16-party opposition coalition. “General Pinochet has 
imposed his will and is preparing to continue to oppress his people 
until the end of the century." 


Untied Press International 

MANAGUA — President Dan- 
iel Ortega Saavedra has devalued 
Nicaragua’s currency 56 percent, 
raised state workers’ wages 140 per- 
cent to make up for four-digit infla- 
tion and urged Nicaraguans to im- 
plement a “survival economy." 

Tuesday’s devaluation of the 
cordoba was the fourth since Feb- 
ruary. when the government trial 
to restructure the country’s finan- 
cial system, recalling the old cur- 
rency and printing a new one. 

Mr. Ortega, in a speech to the 
cabinet, acknowledged Nicaragua’s 
deepening economic crisis and said 
the measures were in line with re- 
forms enacted in February, when 
inflation was r unning at an annnal 
rate of more than 1,300 percent. 

Private economists estimate in- 
flation to be at 4.000 percent so far 
this year. 

“These are some of the most dif- 
ficult moments facing our revolu- 
tion," Mr. Onega said. “We have to 
make a survival economy.’’ 

The devaluation is another at- 
tempt by the government to ease 


Bonn Increases Its Aid to Ethnic Arrivals 


Reuter* 

BONN — The West German 
cabinet agreed on Wednesday to 
measures intended to increase aid 
to die rising number of ethnic Ger- 
man immigrants arriving in the 
country. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl said af- 
ter a cabinet meeting that these 
included the construction of new 
bomes and extra cash for integra- 
tion programs such as language 
teaching and job tr ainin g. 


West Germany expects 200,000 
arrivals this year, compared with 
86 . 01)0 last year and 40,000 in 1986. 
Bonn has already pledged more 
than $350,000 this year for integra- 
tion efforts. 

But Mr. Kohl said state help was 
not enough. “It b a source of shame 
to us all if we do not help them. We 
most welcome them with open 
arms." 

The opposition Social Demo- 
crats said the measures were insuf- 
ficient. 


Most of the ethnic Germans live 
is former German regions that re- 
verted to Poland and the Soviet 
Union after World War IL 

Others come from areas in those 
two countries where ethnic Ger- 
mans have been living for centu- 
ries. 

In July alone, more than 20,700 
ethnic Germans arrived in West 
Germany, the highest monthly fig- 
ure since 1958, according lo official 
statistics. 


U.S. Poverty Rate at 13.5 Percent 

WASHINGTON (AP) — About 32J million Americans, or 13.5 
percent of the population, were living in poverty in 1987, the Census 
Bureau reported Wednesday. The 1987 poverty threshold for afamily or 
four was an annual income of $11,612. ‘ 

In 1986, about 32.4 million people, or 13.6 percent of the population, 
were living in poverty. The Census Bureau said the dr . ingrs be tween 1986 
and 1987 were not statistically significant. The decline in the poverty raf 5 
occurred despite the small increase in the total number of people living in 
poverty because the population grew during the period. 

The median family income rose to $30,850 in 1987, a 1 percent increase 
over 1986 after adjustment for inflation. The poverty rate for whites 
declined by a half of a percentage point, to 10.5 percent. Tbepoveny rate 
for blades was 33.1 percent; ^op 2 percentage points. The rate fdr 
Hispanics increased from 273 to^83 percent. 

Police in Panama Break Up Protest 

PANAMA CITY (AP) — The police used fcaiescannon, shotguns and 
tear gas to disperse about 300 students who erected sir eeldnnjcades and 
set them afire to protest the government of General Manna As^pnio. 
Noriega. 

A television news program said that at least six protesters were arrested Xj 
and several were slightly wounded in die demonstration on Tuesday. p 

It was the second day of violent protests by students from the-# 
University of Panama and the adjacent Industrial Arts School Both;; 
w*«nl« were dosed Tuesday. 

India Opposition Attacks Media B31 : c 

NEW DELHI (AFP) — Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's government 
drew fierce fire Wednesday from the opposition and the news media for 
tough anri - drfMTTiatinn legislation that is being criticized , as a bid to 
muzzle the press. *\ 

The Parliament's lower house approved the bill Tuesday anuria protest ■ 
walkout by the opposition, some of whose members described it as; ; 
draco nian aad at ga gging press exposures of corruption. t 3 

The bin, which provides for a imninuun two years m prison for - 
publishers, editors and journalists convicted of defamation ana five years' 
fra a second offense, was offered after a series of press disclosures of* 


Ortega, Blaming U.S., 
Announces Devaluation 


Nicaraguans’ buying power in an 
economy ravaged by the war, 
where the most basic of staples are 
often bard to find and many work- 
ers have joined opposition protests 
over the state’s handling of eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The government blames the na- 
tion’s economic woes on the large 
outlays it must main* to fight the 
U-S.-backed contra rebels. At least 
40 percent of its budget goes to 
defense expeditures. 

The p lanning and budget minis- 
ter. Alejandro Martinez Pi»»nra 
said in an interview with the state- 
run Vqz de Nicaragua radio that 
Mr. Ortega announced the eco- 
nomic measures daring an all-day 
cabinet meeting. 

Mr. Martinez said the devalua- 
tion made necessary the salary in- 
crease and large increases in elec- 
tric rates and fuel costs. He called 
Tuesday’s measures “adjustments” 
to a major economic reform imple- 
mented in June and said they “al- 
low us to manage a crisis we inher- 
ited.” 


wrongdoing with documentary proof. 

U.S. Resumes Grant Aid to Zimbabwe 

HARARE, Zimbabwe (Ratters) — The United Stales has resumed aid 
to Zimbabwe suspended two years ago after a diplomatic dispute. ’’ 

U.S. Ambassador James W. Rawlings signed an agreement Wednesday 
with the senior finance minister, Bernard Cbidzero, granting Zimbabwe ; 
S5 million for small farm development. It is part of fl7m2hon pledged! 
by Washington in new aid to Zimbabwe over the next three years. 

The United Stales was Zimb abwe's largest angle aid donor until 1986 J 
when a Zimbabwe government minister sharply nttarirad Washington’s 
of quiet diplomacy with South Africa at an American inaepen- ; 
i anniversary party. 

China Condemns Rise of Crime Rate 

BEUING (Renters) — The public security minis ter. Warm Fang, has 
said that “decadent bourgeois ideology" and criminals bom Hong Kong , 
and Macao threatened China's social order as official newspapers report- 
ed on soaring youth crime. 

People’s Congresstiat 35percent more serious crimes had been commit~- 
ted in the first half of 1987 than in the comparable period of the previous' 
year, Xinhua said. 

Mr. Wang added that China’s overall crime rale had began to rise aW 
r emaining constant for many years. He particnlarly ated gambtr* 
prostitution and pornography. 1 

For the Record 

Two Sonet coanonams and the first Afghan in space docked 
Sqynz TM -6 capsule with the Mir orbiting space station Wedn 
joining two Soviet cosmonauts who have been in space more than 
months, Tass reported. 

British mad carriers staged a 24-hour strike Wednesday, the 
national stoppage by postal workers in 17 years, in protest over ' 
payments to new recruits, (Me 

Banghrierii appealed Wednesday fra international aid for vied 
devastating monsoon floods thai officials sad haveTdRed more the 
people and may have made millions homeless. ‘The situation is alarm' 
mg," President Hossain Mohammed Ershad said after visiting flood-! 
stricken areas north of the capital, Dhaka- (Reuters) 

East Goman border guards opened fhe Wednesday to halt the crossing 
i nto W est Berlin of two men and a woman in a dump truck. The bio was*' 
arrested after they crashed into a barrier at a crossing point. (UPI) 

NASA’s most ambitions scientific project, patting the Sl-S-trillum. 
Hobble Space Telescope into orbit, is bang delayed by seven months 
because of postponements in the flight of Discovery, the space agency 
said Tuesday. (AP). 


TRAVEL UPDATE 

Continental Seeks Business Fliers ’ 

NEW YORK (LAT) — Continental Airimes. in an effort to win back 
business travelers who have deserted it because of its reputation For poofc 
service, said chat ft would refund SI 00 to £200 to travelers in first class? 
who are dissatisfied with any aspect of the service. 

Martin R. Shngrue, president of the airline, said Tuesday that first- 
class passengers could invoke the service guarantee if the meal is not to 
their liki ng , if the flight is delayed or for any other reason. 

The refunds will be paid between Sept. 19 and Oct 31, 

Greece ait back Athens traffic after smog readied danger levels 
Wednesday. The government action banned half the city’s 15,000 
and half the 730,000 privately owned cars from a 300-square kfloi 
(1 15-square mile) zone around the national capital (AP}] 

A can for opening 19 more military air apace to commercial ti 

made by Sr Colin Marshall chief executive of British Airways, q&.j 
Wednesday. He said that rhe raovfcjwjpld ease air congestion. (Regre^)'. 

Ak hostesses and stewards of the French afifine l^A'^ffif^ednesday 
they were going on strike until Friday/or more pay. The strike is expected 
to disrupt flights from Paris to Africa, Asia and the U nite d States, (AFP)' 

Two aftrHne consumer grorqrs began a campaign on Wednesday against 
flight delays and crowded airports in Europe. Sufferers Gampa^gn to. 
Resdve the European Aviation Mess — SCREAM — was organized by. 
the Geneva-based International Foundation of Anfine Passengers Asso- " 
dations and the Air Transport Users Committee, London. (Rotters 
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SORTING THROUGH THE ASHES — A fire fighter looking for hot spots following a blaze 
in tbe Lewis Lake area of Yellowstone National PariL Fires have charred about 450,000 acres of 
die 22 minion- acre park and officials said they have spent $54.4 million fighting them. About 
8,400 fire fighters, inducting hundreds of solders, were working to bring die blazes under control 


Bush Targets liberals in 'Split-Level’ Campaign 


U.S. Is Seeking Wider Backgrounds 
In Candidates for Foreign Service 


By Hilary Stout 

Ne »' York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Here in a 
class of the United States Foreign 
Service were the American diplo- 
mats of tomorrow; an urban plan- 
ner, a filmmaker, a USA Today 
reporter, an art teacher, an aide to 
|£he mayor of New York, a photog- 
rapher. a businesswoman with an 
master's degree in business, a smat- 
tering of lawyers, and a few people 
close to completing doctorates. 

Bui where was the striped-pants 
set of yore made up of the single- 
minded. assured youths who used 
to tackle the Foreign Service ex- 
amination right after graduation 
from ivy-clad colleges and embark 
on a life’s career? 

There were just two in this class 
of 16. a 30-vear-old student nam ed 
David Mees said. One of them was 
just out of Harvard and another 
from Georgetown. The class was 
one of several training groups each 
year for new officers conducted by 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

The Foreign Service of the late 
19SGs is described as a “different 
crowd" from the service of decades 
past by its director-general George 
S. Vest. 

Each year about one out of 50 of 
the 12,000 to 15,000 aspiring diplo- 
mats who take the service written 
exam go on to pass an oral exam, 
’(‘'clear security and medical checks. 
• and are accepted for training. 

On average, those joining the 
corps of about 4,500 Foreign Ser- 
vice officers now are 31 years old 
and more often than not have come 
from other careers, such as science 
and law. Mr. Vest said. 

“This is very characteristic of to- 
day’s society.” he said. ’Today, 
people go through college, come 
out, and they don’t make up their 
minds right away. They tend to 
maybe get 2 law degree, a graduate 
degree, do some teaching, and be- 
gin to get tbeir thoughts together. 
Young people today just don’t sign 
1 &n for life fast." 

■ As a result, the Foreign Service is 
becoming infused with widely var- 
ied expertise. Cultural officers who 
were artists or hold doctorates can 
speak authoritatively with the cul- 
tural elites of other nations. For- 
mer business executives are able to 
run tight financial operations in 


administrative posts at embassies, for the United States Information 
A recent graduate. Phfl Suter. 35. Agency office in Belgrade. He was 
a former advertising executive who an artist and photographer before 
will leave shortly for a post in the earning a master’s degree in inter- 
U.S. Embassy in Belize, is an exam- national relations and applying for 
pie of this new breed. “I have a lot the service. . 

of management experience, and the Mr. Suter acknowledged that it 
State Department is often criti- might be difficult to start on the 
cized for not being terribly good at bottom rung of a new career after 
management,’' he said. “I learned a doing well in an old one. I think 
lot in the private sector and I think that’s something that wiU probably 


I have a perspective people who 
didn't do something else don't 
have.” 

Today’s Foreign Service is also 
more representative than before of 
the society it represents. About a 
.third of the incoming Foreign Ser- 
vice officers are women; a few de- 
cades ago, women in the service 
were rare. About 6 percent of the 
incoming officers each year are 
black. In hopes of increasing that 
figure, the service is conducting re- 
cruiting drives at historically black 
universities, although Mr. Vest ac- 
knowledges that it still has a long 
way to go. 

Representatives of other minor- 
ities are being sought as well he 
said. 

Finally, the image of the Foreign 
Service as a group made up of an 
Ivy League elite has all but van- 
ished. he said. 

Mr. Vest, a former U.S. repre- 
sentative at the European Commu- 
nity in Brussels, recalled bis class 
when he entered the service in 
1947: 

"There were approximately 42 of 
us. There was one woman; there 
were no minorities. We were begin- 
ning to break the sound barrier 
because the majority of us did not 
come from Ivy League colleges. 
Most of us were coming out of the 
war and had not bad jobs. We did 
not have enough background in 
economics, and we did not have 
much facility for languages. We 
were a very dedicated bunch of 
young people who had fought in 
the war overseas." 

While the Foreign Service in gen- 
eral welcomes the new breed of 
officers, some new members have 
detected tensions. 

“The guy who trained us said he : 
sometimes has more trouble with 
some people who are older because 
they are less malleable," said Mr. 
Mees, a junior officer in training 


Secret Cocaine Sweep 
By 30 Nations Revealed 


By Michael Isikoff 

Washington Past Service 

Washington —The united 

States and 29 Latin American and 
European nations secretly coordi- 
4fied military and police opera- 
tions over the last month that were 
aimed at destroying clandestine co- 
caine laboratories and disrupting 
the operations of Colombian drug 
cartels. Attorney General Richard 
L. Thornburgh has announced. 

Mr. Thornburgh said the opera- 
tions, overseen by the relatively ob- 
scure International Drug Enforce- 
ment Conference, were a 
significant step toward closer inter- 
national cooperation in stopping 
the flow of illegal drugs. 

The bulk of the operations were 
conducted in South America and 
Central America. In one case. Co- 
lombian and Venezuelan military 
and police officers coordinated 
joint operations in attacking drug 
labs and airstrips along their com- 
mon border. 

1 About the same time, Peruvian 
forces staged a series of strikes 
against coca operations in the Up- 
per Huallaga Valley, setting 3,000 
i Jfograms (6.600 pounds) of co- 
caine in eight days. 

’ ‘ “We have seen what we believe is 
the future in cooperative law en- 
forcement efforts," Mr. Thorn- 
burgh said at a news conference 
Tuesday. The operations were be- 
ing announced at the same time in 
Bogotd by the administrator of the 
ILS. Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration. John C. Lawn, chairman of 
die drug conference. 

' Overall, the action resulted in the 
seizure of 1 1 tons of cocaine, the 
destruction of 13 cocaine laborato- 
ries. the demolition of seven clan- 
destine airstrips, the destruction of 
244 tons of marijuana and the ar- 
rest of more than 1,200 suspects, 
Mr. Thornburgh said. 

’ Bui when questioned by report- 
he and other law enforcement 
officials described the results as 
Secondary in importance and said 
that some of (he operations, such as 

a recent two- ion seizure of cocaine 
in New York, would probably have 
taken place anyway. 

• “f don’t think anybody is claim- 
ing this is a success in the war on 
drags," he said. “What we’re saying 


is, this is an avenue toward suc- 
cess.” 

The operations included joint 
border surveillance in Latin Ameri- 
ca, enhanced intelligence sharing 
and stepped-up border interdic- 
tion, including the deployment of 
about 100 U.S. National Guard 
troops in Florida. Arizona and 
Texas who have been assisting the 
Customs Service in inspecting vehi- 
cles for drugs. 

Among tbe nations participating 
in the operation was Panama, 
whose military leader. General Ma- 
nuel Antonio Noriega, has been 
indicted in the United States on 
drug trafficking charges. 

Mr. Thornburgh said that no 
U.S. drug intelligence had been 
provided to General Noriega. But 
he noted that as part of the pro- 
gram. Pan amanian defense forces 
had crossed the Costa Rican border 
to make drug seizures. 

Drug agencies from most of the 
nations of Western Europe are also 
members of the conference. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 

l»odoig subtlety book putfotar soaks ironu- 
tenpfs af alt tyoM. fkAao. non-fiction. pcef’Y 
)uveni1e. scholarly and ra&pous works, ore. New 
authors welcomed Send far free booklet H-3 
Vantage Press. 516 W. 3cth St.. New York. N.Y. 
10001 USA. 
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RANK AND FILE VIOLINS 

(three or four) - 14th category) 
Auditions : Wednesday 28 and 
Thursday 29 September 1988 
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16 September 1988 
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prove to be frustrating." he said. 
“That's part of the bureaucracy. 
The bureaucracy in itself is frus- 
trating.” 

But, he said: "There is still a Jure 
to it. an excitement to it — not 
knowing where you are going to 
live, a change every two or three 
years, it reminds me a little of the 
adventure spirit of the late 1960s, 
and it just struck me as a very 
interesting way to bring up a fam- 
ily." 


Noe York Tunes Service 

ROCKY MOUNT. North Caro- 
lina — George Bush has been oper- 
ating a “apUt-level" c ampaig n 
strategy in recent days, stressing 
broad issues before some audiences 
and wa g in g a narrower attack on 
“liberalism" before groups for 
whom conservative social issues are 
paramount 

On Tuesday, Vice President 
Bush, the Republican presidential 
candidate, came to the political 
homeland erf Senator Jesse Helms 
and outdid the conservative Mr. 
Helms in the fervor of his attacks 
on liberalism. 

Mr. Bush pnt every one of his 
campaign themes on display, at- 
tacking Michael S. Dukakis, his 
Democratic opponent, on a range 
of social issues intended to appeal 
to conservatives and swimming to- 
ward the political mainstream with 
appeals on the economy and de- 
fense. 

His strongest language came as 
be sought to portray Mr. Dukakis 
as a liberal Mr. Bush told an audi- 
ence at North Carolina Wesleyan 
College here about “a wide chasm" 
on “the question of values between 
me and tbe liberal governor whom 
Tm running against” 

Mr. Bush hammered away at Mr. 
Dukakis for his opposition to orga- 
nized prayer in schools, gun control 
and compulsory recitation of the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the flag in 
the public schools. Mr. Bush also 
attacked a prison furlough pro- 
gram in Massachusetts, where Mr. 
Dukakis is governor, under which a 
convicted murderer was released. 

In Mr. Bush’s telling, all these 
i«m« Mnif together as represent- 
ing the lowest form of liberal rea- 
soning. 

Earlier, at a plant in Rocky 
Mount Mr. Bush stressed broader 
issues. 

“One is employment — jobs and 
opportunity.” he told employees 
who make aircraft parts at the 
plant “And the other has got to be 
tbe peace and prosperity of the 
United Stales." 


Military plants have become the 
location of choice for Mr. Bush’s 

speeches because they embody the 
central truths of his ca m pai g n: 
That America is both economically 
and militarily strong because of the 
Ra«gan administration and that 
the Democrats would threaten 
both achievements. 

Mr. Bush’s strategists know they 
cannot count on prosperity alone 
to win the election, especially 
among conservative Democrats 
ami independents who backed Mr. 
Reagan m 1984 but regard Mr. 
Bush with some suspicion. 

That is where Mr. Bush's attacks 
on the social issues come in. They 
are not designed to appeal to a 
majority of the electorate. Rather, 
they are aimed at the perhaps 10 to 
15 percent of the voters for whom 
conservative social values are the 
sine qua non of acceptable politics. 

In eastern North Carolina, por- 
traying an opponent as a liberal an 
social issues can be helpful as Mr. 
Helms dem onstrated in his own 
campaigns. It helps Mr. Bush in 
these parts that Mr. Dukakis is 
from Massachusetts. 

“ Massachuse tts is the borne of 
only two things." said Jay Kriss, a 
local Republican leader, “lobsters 
and liberals.” 

Mr. Dukakis, meanwhile, ap- 
pears to have made a tactical shift. 

In recent days, his campai gn has 
been checked by an onslaught of 
Republican attacks, struggling to 
break through with a message of 


economic opportunity that has 
changed little in recent months and 
was getting little attention. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Dukakis joined 
the fray. 

Referring to the Iran-ooatta af- 
fair, the overthrow of the former 
Philippine president. Ferdinand E. 
Marcos, and other foreign policy 
issues, Mr. Dukakis said of Mr. 
Bush: 

“Here'S a «»an who supported 
the sale of aims to a terrorist na- 
tion, one erf the worst foreign policy 
riiwtefs of this decade; was part of 
an administration that was doing 
business with drug-running Pana- 
manian dictators; fmmelea aid to 



the early '80s and commended 
Marcos and his co mmi tment to de- 
mocracy — and he’s talking about 

judgment?” Mr. Bush’s proposal to cut the tax 

“I wotdd be very concerned,*' on capital gams. recalling 
Mr. Dukakis said, “about sane- Bush’s characterization, in 1980, ot 
body with that kind of judgment Mr. Reagan’s monetary proposals 
h>aA £ng negotiations with the Sovi- - as “voodoo economics, 
et Union or any other country." T *— k "“** * t “* 


Mr. Dukakis also brought an ag- 
gressive time to a speech on eco- 
nomics at the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amherst. 

Mr. Dukakis said, “Mr. Bush has 
said that our trade relationship 
with Japan is, in his words, 'su- 
perb*; and it is — for Japan.” 

“But Pm not running for prea- 


the contras through convicted drug dent to create jobs in Japan,” he 
dealers; went to the Philippines in continued. “I want to create jobs 


Mr. Bush says that, after eight 
years of voodoo economics, it’s 
time to do it all over again,” he 
said. “He’s proposed a five-year, 
$40 billion capital gains giveaway. 
Most erf it wOl go to people making 
more than $200,000 a year. That’s 
not building an economy; that’s 
feathering a nest.” 

He added: “We’ve already seem 
Superman IL We’ve seen Rooty Q. 
We don’t need Son of Voodoo” 


State Rejects Banana Slugs 

The Associated Press 

SACRAMENTO, California — 
When it comes to representing Cal- 
ifornia. the banana slug won't do. 
Governor George Deukmqian said 
in vetoing a bill that designated the 
slimy, bright-yellow creature the 
state's official mollusk. Tbe cam- 
paign to make the banana slug a 
mascot was led by a group of girls 
from the San Francisco Bay area. 


Americans Abroad for Bush/Quayle ’88 

Special American Voter Registration 

You may not be home, but your vote can be. 

If you register now, your vote can count in November. 

Keep America Strong. Vote Republican in ’88. 


For more information contact 


Australia 
Gary Alpert 
42 Ivy Street 
Indooroopllly 
Queensland 4268 
Belgium 
Sam Humes 

Avenue Louise 351 STEM 
Brussels 1050 
Costa Rica 
Betty Dahlstrom 
Apatlado 348*1007 
Centro Colon. San Jose 

France 

Phyllis Morgan 
26 Blvd Such el 
75016 Paris 
Germany 
John Nolan 
Tattersallstrasse 17 
6800 Mannklen 


Greece 
Katey Angells 
P.O. Box 85023 
Paleo Psychic 
Athens 15410 
Hong Kong 
Rick Johannessen 
1 2tF., 47C 
Stubbs Road 
Indonesia 
Janet Moftet 
P.O. Box 464 
Jakarta Pusat 


Netherlands 
Carol Middleton 
P.O. Box 588 
2240 AM Wassenaur 
Norway 
Ken Burton 

P.O. Box 3137 Ellsenberg 

0207 Oslo 

PhltUpines 

J. Marsh Thomson 

eft) U-S. Chamber of Comm 

Corinthian Plaza 

Makati, Metro Manila 


Italy Singapore 

Joan Hills R. 'Guthrie 

P.O. Box 10723 Shangri La Hotel 

00144 Rome Orange Grove Road 

Japan Switzerland 

Clyde McAvoy John McCarthy 

Rm. 517 Sanno Grand Bldg. 40 Rue du Marche 
2-14-2 Nagatacho, Chiyodaku 6th Floor 
Tokyo 100 CH-1204 Geneva 


Taiwan 

E. Kirk Henderson 
P.O. Box 68-328 
Taipei 
Thailand 
Thomas White 
Phelps Dodge Thailand 1 
518/3 Ploenchit Road 
Bangkok 
United Kingdom 
John Wood 
c ft) Wood, Brigdale, 
Nlsbet, Robinson 
Kent House 
Market Place 
London WIN 7AJ 


Republicans Abroad International, 310 First Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003 

James R. Fees, Chairman 

PbW tor by George Bush lor President 


INTERNATIONAL POSITIONS 


THE BERNARD VAN LEER FOUNDATION 
provides financial support cmH professional guid- 
ance to projects concerned with low-cost, commu- 
nity-based initiatives in file field of early childhood 
care and education. The Fo undatio n is currently 
supporting same 150 projects in some 40 develop- 
ing and industrialised countries. 

A vacancy exists at the Foundation's 
headquarters in The Hague, for; 

HEAD. PROJECT 
RESOURCE CENTRE 

The Project Resource Centre (PRC) is the place where 
all the materials produced by the Foundation supported 
projects are collected, processed and shared within and 
outside the network of projects. 

It is anticipated that file incumbent will give shape and 
guidance to the PRC. More specifically he/she will: 

-develop the registration compilation, and processing 
d project materials, improving their retrievahility and 
use; 

—play an active role in the Foundations efforts to 
develop and disseminate information on Early Child- 
hood Care and Education 
in fiie preparation d 
project 

-enhance the flow or prqje 
the Foundation's network; 

- co-operate with other Resource Centres in the network 
and help strengthen their outreach; 

-actively participate with appropriate colleagues in 
support activities affecting individual projects. 

The incumbent should have an university back- 
ground in the social sciences and at least five 
years' professional experience in an international 
setting, including work at field level He/ she 
should also have: 

- dem onstrable experience and competence in the area 
d documentation, information ana resources; 

- familiarity with working with automated systems; 

-good communication skills and the ability to function 

in a multi-cultural working environment 1 

-fluency in English and proficiency in Spanish. 

Sakay: c omatm smvde wf& (w end wpwrfaB C A 
by September 20 to: 

The Executive Director 
BERNARD VAN LEER FOUNDATION 
P.O. Box 82334 
2508 EH The Hague 
The Netherlands 


quality support kits far 


We are a leading Swiss Company active in 
international trading/finance and would wel- 
come in our countertrade division a 

DYNAMIC MANAGER 

You will have the responsability to enhance 
and develop our activities in die Far East 
region in connection with our offices/ agents. 

If you 

— have lived in the area and acquired a good knowledge of 
South East Aslan markets 

— are experienced in international trade with a leading 
international company or companies 

— have proven record of successful transactions In the field 
of commodities or finance 

— are fluent in Engfish and have a good knowledge of 
French and German 

— are available to travel extensively 

— are able to create and take care of personal contacts on 
all levels 

— are creative, open-minded and flexible 

— are around 35/45 

Please submit your offers to: 

Mr. Pierre Andr6, Personnel Director, 
ANDRE & Cie S.A. 

Ch. Messidor 7, C.p., 

CH - 1002 LAUSANNE. Switzerland. 


STATE OF QATAR 

Ministry of Finance & Petroleum 
Department of Civil Servants Affairs 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Ministry of Finance 
& Petroleum 

announces vacancies for 
Translators specialised in ; 
translating legal texts 
from Arabic to English 
& vice versa. 

Applicants should have 
a University degree, 
with at least ten years experience 
in fhe same field. 

Those who have worked 
with International Organisations 
and International Companies 
will be preferred. 

Salary will be determined 
according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Applications should be addressed to: 

THE CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Ministry of Finance & Petroleum 
P.O. Box 36, Doha, QATAR. 

Deadline for applications will be on 
September 30th, 1 988. 


FINANCIAL CONTROLLER 


A US. based company requires a CPA or equal (with EEC 
work permit). Position is to be responsible for all financ ial 
matters of this company. Excellent salary and fringes. 

Age: 2>40. 

Please send curriculum vitae and rec e n t photo to: 

P.O. Box 235, L-2012 Luxembourg, G.D. 
Attn; Personnel Director. 


SENIOR 

EXECUTIVE, 

EUROPE 

For Film and Video 
Industry Association 

The Motion Picture Export Association of 
America (MPEAA) is a trade association 
representing the major U.S. film and video 
companies. 

We require a Senior Executive to represent 
the Association and its member companies in 
the rapidly expanding home video and pay TV 
sectors throughout Europe. 

This position will be based at the MPEAA 
European office in London. 

Candidates are likely to have a business or 
legal background and preferably film industry 
experience. A knowledge of French and any 
other languages would be an advantage. 

Salary will be commensurate with experi- 
ence and training. 

Please reply in first instance to Georg 
Eriksson, MPEAA, 162/170 Wardour Street, 
London W1A3AT. 


International Fund for Agricultural Development 
IFAD (United Nations), Rome (My), 

seeks candidates to fill post of 

TECHNICAL ADVISER 

(Rural Credit & Institutional Expert). 

Under supervision erf coordinator, technical advisory unit the incumbent 
will develop viable approaches to craft fix landless mi poor formers 
and farm income generating activities. 

Specfficerffy: 

— Socioeconomic and instit u tional analysis af. credit components. 

— Analysis at viable rural credit institutions, aedt delivery and 
recawng system and rural credit and lending poSciei 

— Cashflow cralyss of crectit insftutions. 

— Develop practiced guidelines for the design of a-eeft systems. 

In relation to tbe above, the incumbent wiU backstop ci stages of the 
project cyde. 

Candidates should have advanced university degree or equivalent in 
economics, ogiculluid economics or busfaess administration and 10-15 
years experience inducting at least 7 years with development banks or in 
developing countries, field experience in partiapafory rurd people's 
organizations. Excellent knowledge af Engfch raid good woridng lorwwi- 
edge af French, Spanish or Arabic 

DepereSng on experience and quaEficationi. net base salary per annum 
w3l range from U-S. $36,000 to US. $46,000- cost af living dtowanoe. 
subject to change acmrrfng to United Nations common system wifi 
range per annum from USL’fltyQOD foUS. $20,000. 

Initial contract is for two years. Deadline for applications 
October 15, 1988. 

Sand applications to: 

Personnel Division 
IFAD 

Via Del Serafico, 1 07 
00142 Roma, Italy. 
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The Gulf War Isn’t Over 


An ancient quarrel over the vital water- 
way separating Iran and Iraq threatens to 
scuttle the Gun War truce even before taiirc 
begin in Geneva. Iraq now balks at compli- 
ance with the term? of the United Nations 
cease-fire resolution, insisting on full naval 
access to the disputed Shan al-Arab in ad- 
vance of peace talks. In that case, counters 
Ayatollah RuhoQah Khomeini, Iran should 
consider itself at war. Secretary-Genera] Ja- 
vier Perez de Cu&Dar urgently needs help 
from the major powers to lean on Iraq to put 
the peace process bade on track. 

In demanding sovereignty over the Shatt, 
Iraq has affronted the permanent members 
of the Security Council. They were able to 
win Tehran's acceptance of a cease-fire call- 
ing for a withdrawal “to the internationally 
recognized borders without delay.” This is 
unambiguous: Iraq's eastern frontier is de- 
fined in a 1975 treaty with Iran that 
the world still recognizes. 

When Iraq began the Gulf War in 1980, it 
repudiated that treaty, which gave Iran con- 
trol of half the Shatt, Iraq's only outlet to the 
sea. When the war deadlocked, Iraq said it 
had abandoned territorial demands. But 


now, with his million- strong army massed on 
cease-fire lines. President Saddam Hussein 
demands restoration of Iraq's full control 
over the 127-mfle (200-kilometer} waterway. 

Iraq has valid reasons for worrying about 
the Shatt, a shallow passage now clogged 
with wreckage. Iran has a 1.000-mile coast- 
line, but Iraq's only route for tankers is 
through this channel leading to its second 
dry, the port of Basra. Since the Treaty of 
Zohab in 1639, argument has been continu- 
ous over boundary lines, navigation rights, 
toBs and use of ports: Neither side seemed 
wining or able to establish a definite border. 

The Gulf War is a tangled affair, with little 
scruple shown for human rights or the 
world's interest in innocent passage through 
the Gulf. But it would be outrageous to make 
troop withdrawals and prisoner exchanges 
hostage to a boundary dispute that has baf- 
fled diplomats for three ana a half centuries. 

Iraq needs assured access through the 
Shall — and stable relations with its more 
populous neighbor. Let Baghdad press for a 
fair boundary deal But that has to be the 
fruit of settlement, not a precondition. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Filling the Dukakis Void 


For the last two weeks, George Bush has 
been defining himself and Michael Duka- 
kis. He presents hims elf as patriotic, tough 
and caring. He portrays the Massachusetts 
governor as a closet liberal who favors uni- 
lateral disa rmam ent and furloughs for fel- 
ons and who hates the Pledge or Allegiance. 

Not terribly edifying, and sometimes 
shrill. But it has been effective. And Mr. 
Bosh is likely to remain effective with this 
pitch its til Mr. Dukakis starts filling his own 
policy void — and until the public registers 
dissatisf action with negative campaign mg 

Understandably, (he Democratic candi- 
date's staff members are unhappy with this 
state of affairs. They publicly lament the 
press’s preoccupation with daily Republi- 
can charges rather than the substance of 
the daily D ukakis speeches. 

But should the press become more inter- 
ested in substance, it might find slim pick- 
ings. Following Mr. Dukakis's “major” eco- 
nomic policy speech Monday. The 
Washington Post noted only one new sub- 
stantive element. To his usual call for “good 
jobs at good wages," Mr. Dukakis had add- 
ed “in the good old UJLA." The New York 
Times dutifully noted Mr. Dukakis's com- 
mitment to prosperity u for every family in 
every community." The Wall Street Journal 
carried nary a word of what reporters de- 
scribed as a speech lacking in details. 

To be sure, Mr. Bush is not covering 


hims elf with glory, lei alone plausibility. 
While he asserts Mr. Dukakis has opposed 
every new weapon system since the slingshot, 
he suggests that he has never met a weapon 
he didn't like. And he intends to just keep 
spending on defense, though he insists cut- 
ting the budget deficit is a top priority. 

Mr. Bush also appears to be pulling back 
on his recent cautious statement about “star 
wars.” Last week he told The Times his 
decision to deploy space-based defenses 
would depend on proving out the technol- 
ogy. Responding to questions Monday, be 
a g ain implied he could hardly wait to spend 
the hundreds of billions needed to deploy. 

The best way for either candidate to fend 
off negative jabs is to stand for something. 
Vice President Bush needs to demonstrate 
he's a leader, and he will not be able to do so 
over the long run by contriving silly accusa- 
tions about his opponent. And if Mr. Duka- 
kis has serious questions to raise about the 
durability of today’s peace and prosperity, 
he cannot hope to convey them simply by 
chanting “let’s see." “u depends” "and 
“trust me and my competence." 

The two men, through their aides, are 
now jockeying dates for face-to-face de- 
bates. Perhaps those debates will engage 
serious issues and lift the rhetoric above the 
level of crude caricature. But why should 
the electorate be forced to wait? 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Quayle Fired Too Soon 


Senator Dan Quayle made an embarrass- 
ing mistake in discussing gun control laws 
die other day The Republican rice presi- 
dential nominee was asked if he thought 
convicted murderers on furlough, for exam- 
ple. should be able to buy handguns. Con- 
victed felons, he answered, “can’t just walk 
into a store and buy a gun. There are all 
sorts of restrictions, there are ail sorts of 
state laws . . . Current laws are adequa- 
te ... I don’t believe we should impose 
additional requirements on law-abiding cit- 
izens wanting to go in and buy guns." 

Mr. Quayle should know not just that 
this is not the case, but that it is exactly this 
situation — the criminal who wants to buy 
a weapon quickly — that the national legis- 
lature has been grappling with. It is a trib- 
ute to the propaganda effort of the gun 
lobby that many citizens, including appar- 
ently this U.S. senator, are ready to assume 
that any kind of gun control measure 
should be resisted by all “law-abiding citi- 
zens" as some kind of a plot to disarm the 
cation. Whatever the merits of a national 
registration system, no one is even talking 
about it. The debate is, in fact, a narrow 
one, directed not at sportsmen or burners. 


bat at the would-be handgun purchasers 
everyone agrees should not be able to buy. 

Federal law already prohibits the sale of 
handguns to felons, the mentally ill minors, 
illegal aliens and drug addicts. But in most 
states such a person can simply sign a form 
dainung eligibility and he will be sold a gun 
immediately. No one checks. In 22 states, 
however, there is a mandatory waiting peri- 
od so that law enforcement authorities can 
be notified and objections to a sale can be 
made. These laws work. Thousands of fel- 
ons are caught trying to buy handguns each 
year. So what does a smart crook do? He 
goes across a state tine to a jurisdiction 
without a waiting period and easily boys his 
weapon. The current patchwork of state 
laws undermines enforcement everywhere. 
That is why Congress is considering a na- 
tional waiting period. President R e agan 
and every mag or law enforcement organiza- 
tion in the country have endorsed the idea. 
Mr. Quayle would do a service if he ad- 
dressed this issue again, explaining to those 
who traditionally oppose all gun control 
measures that some federal laws not only 
are sensible but are essentiaL 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


WeU-Programmed Bach 


Those proverbial monkeys banging away 
at a roomful of typewriters in search of 
“Hamlet" may finally have competition: 
Somewhere at IBM there is now a computer 
that composes Bach chorales. Well, alxnost 
What the computer program CHORAL 
does is create perfect Bach- style harmonies 
when supplied wiih the proper melody; 
and, of course, the computer gets a lot more 
guidance in its efforts than the frequently 
invoked monkeys. It is the nature of that 
guidance that lends the experiment signifi- 
cance and makes it less a mechanization of 
Bach than a celebration of bis genius. 

For the computer to harmonize a 20-bar 
piece of music, it needs about 23 billion 
different commands based on 350 separate 
rules, all drawn from analysis of the 300 
chorales the German composer actually 
wrote in his lifetime. These are all brief 
pieces of sacred music written for the Lu- 
theran Church and intended to be sung by 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass singers in a 
rigidly pure, rule-based pattern of inter- 
wearing melodies. Rental Ebcioglu, the IBM 
computer specialist and music theory scholar 
who wrote the program, complains that 
when be programmed a computer with only 
the harmonization rules from orthodox mu- 
se theory treatises, be got runes with a me- 


chanical, computer-loop sound. The addi- 
tional couple of hundred rules, which Mr. 
Ebcioglu then wrote based on study of the 
chorales, come out of the gap between what 
Bach was taught to do and what he intuitive- 
ly did. It may be the first time a computer's 
capabilities have given us a yardstick for 
measuring or appreciating genius. 

No one so far has come up with an 
immediate practical use for this yardstick, 
but it does add some much-needed human- 
istic spice to the austerely frightening re- 
search endeavor known as artificial intelli- 
gence. Mr. Ebcioglu stresses that “to get to 
the ‘Bach style* you had to go to the source. 
There has to be a style to imitate." Earlier in 
his career he bad experimented with the 
much simpler process of programming a 
computer to produce 16th-centuiy musical 
counterpoint. Turning his attention to 
Bach-like harmonies required a plunge into 
“desirability rules," stylistic decisions, 
choices among layers of nonessential orna- 
mentation — all in all, he reflected, “a great 
complexity explosion.” Without the guid- 
ance of these 350 rules, he says, the compos- 
ing computer sticks to its nature as a strik- 
ingly unoriginal and unintelligent student. 
Somehow, that’s reassuring. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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OPINION 



\ . . and next we can look forward to the greenhouse effetf raising the Jew?/ of the world's oceans . 5 


A U.S. Response to Moscow’s Charm Offensive in Asia 


W ASHINGTON — Senior Sovi- 
et and Chinese officials, meet- 
ing in Beijing, have just concluded 
talks on Cambodia that may have 
laid the groundwork for peace there. 
While an end to the Cambodian con- 
flict is obviously important, the meet- 
ings have taken bo even greater signifi- 
cance. Thai both powers would agree 
to participate underscores the remark- 
able political rhanfftt unleashed in 
the Far East by the enlightened diplo- 
macy of Mikhail Gorbachev. 

The prospects of Chinese-Soviet 
detente, peare in Indochina and even 
unproved Soviei-Japanese relations 
all reflect a reshaping of the political 
landscape two years after Mr. Gorba- 
chev outlined a fresh approach in his 
landmark Vladivostok speech of July 
1986. The new Soviet diplomacy, 
when combined with growing Asian 
nati onalism and fears of American 
protectionism, poses new challenges 
to U.S. interests in the region. 

Until recently, Moscow’s Asian 
policy consisted of an unprecedented 
military buildup and imperious tac- 
tics that left many states suspicious. 
Moscow’s bluster bad the unintended 
consequence of bolstering U.S. inter- 
ests, as Washington forged closer ties 
to China and to the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations, or ASEAN, 
and solidified a strategic partnership 
with Japan. At the same time, most 
conflicts in East Aria were fought be- 
tween Communist countries: China 
and the Soviet Union, China and Viet- 
nam and Vietnam and Cambodia. 

On the surface, at least Mr. Gorba- 
chev has changed all that He has 
cleaned house in his foreign policy 
bureaucracy, stocking his Asian em- 
bassies with sophisticated diplomats 
carrying out a charm offensive previ- 
ously reserved for Weston Europe. 
And he has reinforced the new style 
and tactics with important conces- 
sions — most notably, retreating from 
Afghanistan, removing SS-20 m is sil es 
in the Soviet Far East and pressuring 
Vietnam to withdraw from Cambodia. 

He now claims a new legitimacy 
for Moscow as a full participant in 
the economic and political affairs of 
the Pacific, with an agenda of eco- 
nomic cooperation, political partner- 
ship and disarmament This, despite 
the fact that Moscow's overall mili- 
tary posture in Asia (its deployments 
in the Soviet Far East and at Cam 
Ranh Bay in Vietnam, for example) 
has not substantially declined. 

The fruits of Mr" Gorbachev's ef- 
forts are readily discernible, begin- 
ning with China, the centerpiece of 
bis Asian policy. There are strong 


By Robert A. Manning 


that next year will bring a 
rese-Soviet summit meeting — 
the first in 30 years — which will 
formalize the rapprochement, com- 
plete with restored party-to-party re- 
lations and even military contacts. 

In Southeast Asia, top officials 
from virtually all ASEAN states have 
traveled to Moscow, anxious to meet 
die captivating Soviet leader. And 
with a Cambodian resolution now 
within sight, Moscow has emerged as 
a key power broker with an opportu- 
nity for new relations with the non- 
Communist states of the region. 
Change is stirring even in Moscow's 
relations with Japan, though faintly. 

Mr. Gorbachev is also champion- 
ing anti-nuclear forces in the Pacific, 
urgin g ihe creation of nuclear-free 
zones and curbs on nrilnaiy activity 
everywhere in the region where Mos- 
cow has little or no presence. In the 


Philippines, for example, Soviet dip- 
lomats have missed no opportunity to 
exacerbate popular sentiment against 
the American military bases. 

The net effect is a growing pacep- 
tion of a sharply receding Soviet 
threat that, in mm, is altering politi- 
cal relations in East Asia. Where once 
there was a wary network of states 
mobilized by Washington to counter 
Soviet expansionism, the trend now is 
toward a world of less certain alli- 
ances and growing rivalries between 
the Asian counpies. 

In tins chang in g environment, with 
Moscow viewed as part threat part 
partner, the traditional American 
balancing role is more crucial to sta- 
bility than ever. Yet, while few allies 
desire a U.S. retreat, talk of burden- 
sharing and of American decline is 
casting a shadow over America's rde. 

This is the paradox of the Pacific 


century. If the United States is to 
retain its predominant role in the 
Pacific, an activist Washington must 
rival Moscow in subtlety and sophis- 
tication as well as military might, 
with its own new thinking. 

Such thinking might oegbi with 
the acceptance of Moscow's legiti- 
mate role in the region, distinguish- 
ing that from such truly threatening 
behavior as new military deploy- 
ments or the barking of Communist 
insurgencies. That would help redi- 
rect superpower competition into the 
economic and political realms. Here, 
Washington, as the underwriter of 
East Asa's dynamism, has a decided 
edge. especially as the novelty of 
Moscow's j oinmg the game weare thin. 

Mr. Manning, author of a forthcom- 
ing study of Sonet policy in Asia, is a 
writer ana consultant to the Defense 
t on Asian matters. He con- 
! this to The New York Times. 


Shadows as the Showa Em Nears an End 


T OKYO — Japan, a nation that 
cherishes the power of symbols 
and the observance of socially ac- 
cepted norms, has recently been 
shaken by some distressing incidents 
that call into question its sense of 
symbolic order and the values that 
underlie il None of these events was 
earth-shattering; but tire reaction to 
them suggests that amid their indis- 
putable economic prosperity, many 
Japanese fear their country is being 
overwhelmed by problems it may 
not be able to resolve. 

The long era known as Showa. as 
the reign of Emperor Hirohito is 
known, is slowly drawing to a close. 
As it does, many are wondering 
aloud whether this nation knows 
where it is going and what it has to 
do to get there. Consider 
• A Japanese submarine recently 
collided with a sport-fishing boat in 
Tokyo Bay, killing more than 30 
people. The defense minister re- 
signed over the affair, but many 
Japanese are still shocked that the 
sub's crew did nothing to save those 
drowning before their eyes. The of- 
ficial explanation: No orders were 
given to rescue anyone. 

• A few wedcs later, a police detail 
assigned to members of the royal 
family refused to join the search for 
a child who disappeared whfleswim- 


Ry Steven Platzer 

ming in a river the imperial entou- 
rage happened to be passing. Hie 

G lice explained that they did not 
re a change of clothing with them. 
Clearly, most Japanese would 
like to believe these are one-time, 
freak occurrences. But questions 
linger: If die navy cannot rescue 
civilians in peacetime, how would it. 
respond in a military crisis? After 
40 years of democratization, is the 
military still so ditist that it feels no 
obligation to serve the people it 
supposedly protects? Do shameless 
violations of Japan’s com mu nal spir- 
it indicate a lingering attachment to 
discredited ways of the past? 

But spreading bewilderment 
about the decaying moral founda- 
tions of society has not been < 
dered solely by the actions of ] 
servants. Early this summer, tne na- 
tion was shocked when a 14-year- 
old student brutally murdered his 
parents and grandmother with a 
baseball bat as they slept 
There is a sense that this could 
happen in any home, and few seem 
to wonder why. Japan’s school sys- 
tem is so intensely competitive that 
parents almost have to chain chil- 
dren to their desks to absorb the 


thousands of facts necessary to pass 
entrance exams — the ticket to suc- 
cess in Japanese society. 

It is easy to imagine the symbolic 
impact of such events on the mem- 
bers of a society in which adherence 
to public law and respect for par- 
ents have traditionally been consid- 
ered hallmarks of national order. 

The reactions these incidents 
hove evoked tell us~ something im- 
portant about the current state of 
the Japanese ptyche. The Japanese 
are enjoying a degree of prosperity 
unmatched in their history; bid 
they are beginning to fed chat 
somewhere along the way they must 
have made some sedans mistakes 
— and that these are coming home 
to haunt them just when they 
should finally be able to enjoy the 
fruits of hard work and sacrifice. 

As they approach the end of the 
Showa era, many Japanese are be- 
ginning to harbor doubts about the 
oeaiabOity of the system their lead- 
ers erected to make the nation a 
world power. But nobody seems to 
know quite what to do about it 
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em Japan. He contributed this to the 
International Herald Tribune. 
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The Drought Is Not the Farmers’ Biggest Problem 


W ASHINGTON — The images 
of this summer's drought in 
America are of parched fields, ruined 
crops and, once again, devastated 
farmers. Few groups elicit so much 
sympathy as easily as ihe farmers do. 
In a recent survey" Americans ranked 
the “plight of fanners" as the fifth 
most serious national problem, be- 
hind AIDS, drug abuse, medical costs 
and federal budget deficits, but 
ahead of crime, poverty', trade defi- 
cits and many others. 

Forget the images. If the drought 
does not recur next year, farmers' 
losses will be manageable. The real 
peril lies elsewhere: The droaght 
could sabotage negotiations to liber- 
alize world trade in farm products. Its 
temporary effects on grain supplies 
may relieve pressure for reform creat- 
ed by overproduction in the 1980s. 
Failure of the trade talks could be 
crippling for U.S. farmers. They need 
freer global markets to absorb the 
ample harvests of most other years. 

The chronic problem of American 
agriculture is surplus, not scarcity. 
Better seed varieties and planting 
lechoiques have raised production 
steadily. In 1967 the U.S. corn har- 
vest totaled 4.9 billion bushels; the 
average yield was 80 bushels per acre. 
By 1987 the harvest was 7.1 billion 
bushels and the yield was 1 19 bushels 
per acre. But Americans eat well, and 
food demand grows slowly. Only so 
much more core can be fed to cattle, 
bogs and poultry in the United 
States. Unless the grain surpluses can 
be profitably exported, they depress 
prices and farmers' incomes. 

The trouble is that exports are hob- 
bled by other countries quotes, sub- 
sidies and support prices designed to 
protect local fanners. The European 
Community’s grain support prices 
are well above international prices: 
The high prices stimulate excess pro- 
duction. which is then dumped onto 
the world market with huge subsidies. 
Japan imports almost no rice, in or- 
der to insulate high-cosi local farm- 
ers. Few countries have renounced all 
restrictions. America has import quo- 
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tas on sugar that leave U.S. prices at 


roughly twice the world 1 
Under this system, subsidies ex- 
ploded in the 1980s. In Europe they 
were export subsidies: in the united 
States t hey were direct payments to 
farmers to condensate for low mar- 
ket prices. Hie United States now has 
proposed ending all subsidies and im- 
port restrictions (including its own) 
by the year 2000. The goal was proba- 
bly too sweeping, but major changes 

Bui its effects could 
relieve pressure, for 
much-needed reform. 


seemed possible because existing pol- 
icies had en 


grown so costly. 

The drought upsets this calculus. 
Grain supplies are tighter and prices 
higher. Subsidy costs have dropped, 
relaxing pressures to negotiate. The 
European Community is a major ob- 
stacle to significant reforms: In the 
past year, its cost of dumping a bush- 
el of wheat on the world market has 
dropped by half. “It's political iner- 
tia,* said one trade official. “Politi- 
cians in free societies generally don’t 
act unless they have to." 

These issues have been obscured 
by speculation about the drought's 
long-term climatic implications and 
its short-term economic impact. Both 
are exaggerated. Many meteorolo- 
gists say they doubt the drought has 
much to do "with the greenhouse ef- 
fect (the heating of the Earth caused 
by the buildup of carbon dioxide and 
other gases in the atmosphere). In 
most years since the late 1970s. said 
Norman Rosenberg of Resources for 
the Future, weather for crops has been 
good. Any buildup of atmospheric 
gases in the past year would have bam 
too small to trigger the drought 

Droughts come and go. The 
drought of 1888-92 caused half the 
settlers of Kansas and Nebraska to 


leave. “This drought, in terms of se- 
verity. is no greater than the droughts 
of the 1930s," said Mr. Rosenberg. 
The immediate economic conse- 
quences are serious, but not cata- 
strophic. Two respected consulting 
companies. Farm Sector Economics 
Associates and Schnittker Associates, 
gave this appraisal based on crop 
conditions in early August: 

Crops will be hit hard, but no scarci- 
ties loom because grain reserves are 
high- The com crop will drop about 37 
percent, the soybean crop 23 percent 
and the wheat crop 13 percent. Soy- 
beans will be in the tightest supply: 
before the 1989 harvest, reserves will 
equal less than a month's demand. 

Food prices may rise 2 to 3 per- 
centage points more in 1989 titan 
forecast But the extra increase in the 
total consumer price index will not 
exceed 0_5 percent; food prices repre- 
sent less than a fifth of all consumer 
prices. Meat prices win rise most; 
higher grain costs will reduce beef, 
pork and poultry production. 

Total farm income will not drop 
sharply, though there will be winners 
and losers among individual farmers 
and localities. Net farm cash income 
this year is estimated at SS7.2 billion, 
almost unchanged from 1987s S56.8 
billion. Higher prices will offset lower 
grain and meat production. 

No one knows whether the drought 
will continue next year and magnify 
these effects. But even with good 
1989 crops, aain markets may re- 
main tight and hurt the trade negotia- 
tions that end in 1990. A sign of 
whether the talks are progressing win 
come in December, when trade offi- 
cials meet in Montreal. They are sup- 
posed to agree on broad goals. 

Changing farm policies is disrup- 
tive, because some farmers cannot 
survive without subsidies or import 
protection. But farmers, along with 
consumers and taxpayers every- 
where, are also the victims. Food 
prices remain artificially high while 
subsidies encourage overproduction 


by inefficient farmers. American and 
Argentine grain fanners suffer be- 
cause the European Community 
overproduces ana dumps the surplus- 
es. Efficient sugar producers in the 
Philippines and the Caribbean suffer 
because the United States and Euro- 
pean Community restrict imports. 

surrounds fanning. 


are trying to pre- 
and to be 


A mystique 
Countries say 
serve their rural 
more sdf-suffidenL But the quest for 
independence is an exercise in expen- 
sive futility. Most industrial coun- 
tries are permanently dependent cm 
international markets as either im- 
porters or exporters. The world’s pro- 
ductive lands are unevenly distribut- 
ed. When societies demand improved 
dietSjglobaJ markets become inevita- 
ble. The task is to make than work 
better, not to deny their existence. 

The Washington PosL 
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TheMdeasU 
Time Alone $ 
Won’t Help 

By Flora Lewis 

P ARIS — Events in die Middle • 
East are moving to a crossroads. 

For years, hard chcnces have been pul 

■off because, on the Israeli side, so - 
people wanted to believe they 
□ever be made and that the 
would melt away with time; 
ni«e . on the Palestinian side, 
leadere feft mere secure by temporiz- . 

ing than by raving political risk. 

That is why Secretary' erf State. ^ 
George Shultz’s insistent efforts for a V 
breakthrough in recent months were 
futile. Both Israelis and Arabs have 
tnif<»n to b laming Washington for J 
failing to impose one. This is just 
another evasion. The United States 

can help once leaders cm the two sides 

are ready. It cannot produce anything 

But world they want so 

mnffh to ignore is not standing still- . 
The Palestinian upriang and conse- . 
quent^renuiK^ti<m^o^ respe^bflity 

dan’s Rmg Hussein are making deci- 
sion unavoidable The major players 
can’t dither much longer. Extremists 
a ming ground on both sides and . 
will leave nothing to negotiate,^ 
until after the next war. s? 

Marek Halter’s account (Opinion, - 
Aug. J I), of a long, blunt conversa- 
tion with Yasser Arafat on Aug. 20 
shows that the wily leader of the 
Palestine liberation Organization is 
feeling the pressures of new circum- 
stances. Mr. Halter, a Polish- born 
French writer who cultivates the look 
erf an Old Testament prophet, is an 
ardent supporter of Israel and of the 
Jewish cultural heritage, and be is a 
would-be peacemaker. He accepted 
Mr. Arafat's summons to Tunis in 
order to put Ihe tough questions. 

The last time he met with Mr. Ara- 
fat was shortly after Anwar Sadat’s 

d ramatic trip In farpsa teni and he said 

that, “Now you will have to do the 
same, make peace.” According to Mr. 
Halter, Mr. Arafat replied: “Perhaps 
you are right but it is not time. Don't 
you realize I would be killed for it?" 

Mr. Halter’s retort was brutal and - 
prescient. “If you are not prepared to 
die for your people. Mr. Chairman, 
your people wad aie for you.” 

Mr. Halter believes the request for 
another meeting now reflects an at- 
tempt by Mr. Arafat to reach out tel* 
Jewish opinion in the diaspora, espe^ 7 1 
daily in the United States, in hopes 
that it will influence Israel to accept • 
negotiations for a Palestinian state. 

Mn Arafat made all ihe right noises — 
for a permanent peace, abandonment: 
of terrorism, full recognition of Israel, ' 
even a confederation with Jordan de- 
spite King Hussein's pronouncement. 

But dial was in private: -The PLO 
leader has dorm that before, only to 
say something different to the nexti 
viator and sta tier away in ambigt - ' 

Mr. Hal ter has no illusions about 
Arafat’s infinite capacity to 
off hooks. That is why he said 
intended to pabhsh his questions 
Mr. Arafat's responses, and the T 
leader accepted/ It remains to be 
if Mr. Ararat mil keep bis pledge to 
make die decisive leap before the 
United Nations in November. 

Mr. Arafat’s remade to Mr. Halter 
about “fanatics and extremists” gain- 
ing importance in the occupied terri- 
tories is agmficanL They area worri- 
some challenge to him. 

He is still dancing around the idea 
of prodahning a govemment-in-cdle. 

The PLO has always avoided this, as 
die nastiest of quratiotur, forming a. 
government would, mean having to 
take a dear stand cm territory and 
accqjtenoecrflsrad,onsomekmdafa 
program beyond “victory through 
aimed struggle,” on the relations and 
authority crfFalestiinaas at borne and 
the omafitiates. That would Hkdy spHt; 
the FLO and underscore differences 
among the Arab states. 

Mr. Arafat’s formula for m«im^ 
ing power and independence has 
been to seek support from eve . 

, balancing tram off so nine 
claim ban. But it is a fonnnla for 
frustration of Palestinian aspirations: 

The new generation has lost patimf* 

The advantages of forming a gov- 
ernment would be official recogni- 
tion from most nations and, above 
all, a base fra negotiations. That in 
turn would put pressure on Israel to 
face its long-deterred decisions. On 
the terms Mr. Arafat discussed with 
Mr. Halter, it would bring bread 
American support. Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir of load shows he 
realizes the limits of American indul- 
gence when he refuses, despite his 
own indination, to pre-empt diplo- 


brave 
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events win drown the leaders who 
refused the risk of peaces 

The New York Times. 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO ^ 


1888: A Royal Baptism 

BERLIN — Frederick the Great’s li- 
brary in the Stadtscfaloss at Potsdam 
has been already four times nsed fra 
baptisms of the House of Hohenzoi- 
tem, but never has h seen a more 
imposing ceremony than that of today 
[Aug. 3 IJ, when the youngest member 
of the House received the names Oscar 
Carl Gustav Adobh. Three Empress- 
es, two Kings ana a Queen woe pre- 
sent at the ate, performed with all the 
up that befiued one erf the first cf 
race to be “bom in the purple." 

1913: Operatic Dispute 

NEW YORK — After waiting until 
the last day allowed them by the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Oscar Hammer- 
stem and his son, Mr. Arthur Ham- 
merstein. filed their answers to the 
affidavits made by the directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
support of its application for aa.in- 
j unction to restrain Mr. Hamm er, 
stdn and his son bom giving grand* 


opera in the opera house winch he is 
building in Lexington avenue. In var- 
kws instances, Mr. Hammerstein 

said tns singers had been approached 
bv agents at the Metropolitan and 
affoed twice the amounts he was 
paying them if they would break 
their contracts with him and join die 
Metropolitan’s forces. 

1938: F3m in Venice 

VENI CE — Unofficial reports that 
Germany's five-hour cinematic mar- 
atbou, the film “Olympia.” produced 
by Herr ffiderfs favS phSS 
pher. Leni RiefenstabI, has been 
awarded the Mussolini Cup, highest 
award granted during the Vance Bhri 
festival, b oopM a protest tod 
delegates [who] protested that 
film is not a feature picture but a 
“documentary” film. Anglo- Arnett 
can groups declared that politics dic- 
tated the award to the RiefenstabI 
apictoriai history of die Berlin 
tympic games and one of the long- 
est films ever shown at the festival. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Back to Jefferson H , e s av * 05 He gave 

us hope. He gave us work. We 

Regarding “A Neighbor Should loved Him. Thai is why he was 
Stay involved" (Opinion, Aug, 81 by elected four times. 

Lawrence H. Berlin : Recently a 40-year-old chemical 

Mr. Beilin writes that “The hall- engineer-, educated in Texas, now 
mark of IFranklin Roosevelt's! po- Netherlands doubt- 

licy was tolerance of de facto gov- “ my words when I told him that 
eramettts of whatever stripe.” It is U ^_ U) ndc around m 3 

true that the moralistic approach to wheelman 1 - grange, ^ 
foreign policy found its patron ‘ xx *- v ft,er t0 ‘“ ^ tiwL 
saint in Woodrow Wilson, but BETTY BATWIN. 

Roosevelt was not the first to intro- The Hague, 

^uce the concept of tolerance of de _ _ _ _ „ __ _ 

■ acto governments. In 1793 Jeffer- INobelS for I flCSe I WO. 
son wrote: “We surelv cannot deny , „ ........ 

to any nation that fight whereoJ J n ' 

our own government is founded — ^ Nobd Peace Pnzeon Henry 
that even - one may govern itself 
according to whatever form it JJJ 

nleases wid change these forms at P* 5 *? P™* sb ° uU ,8? 10 ^ent 
its^wSl" Saddam Hussem of Iraq and Aya- 

Th* be**® He traditional po- ™ 

iic\ of the United States in the for brrn^ng the Gu^War to a cxy- 
VVe»tem Hemisphere until it was I can a^ miagz^. 

renounced bv Wilson. After Wil- ^ 

son. it was not Roosevelt who re- *5?°^ «■** “*« VjL.’SS 
versed it but the Republican presi- 

dems. Secretary of State Charles W""™ ±1 TtZtt ' "Ef 
Evans Hughes under Warren Har- 0 ^ 

ding and Secretary Herny L Slim- ° rea mt0 baUlc - 
In under Herbert Hoover felt that SHANTI FRIED EN . 

die Wilsonian doctrine would in- Dusseldon. 

volve the United States in all kinds 

of mischief. Mr. Hughes wrote to 

Samuel Gompers on July 19, 1923: i I 

“We recognize the right of revolu- | II | FfTTTT'^ 
lion, and we do not attempt to' j! s !{ | I i 

determine the internal concerns |. l, !; ; < | 

of other states.” k ^t-=-4v= r rl == iii ~ if " | 

Mr. Stimson. in a 1931 speech to £ | |j. |} 7 \ —jfi 

the Council on Foreign Relations in ij f I;, J j t 

New York, declared: “As soon as it | j ! |j j! f 

was reponed to us, through our dip- J; ! !i j 

lomaiic representatives, that the n ew w=.' =■• "E** I’n'CTli T-jt 

governments in Bolivia, Pern, Ar- ; \\ rSSjl J|j] 

gentina, Brazil and Panama were in • ' L' |!| Jg^Ln hi] 

control of the administrative ma- [ [i : J;; m^ndEEA i fl| 

chinerv of the state, with the appar- j 

ent general acquiescence of their 1 !\ ] ! '' |{ 

people, and that they were willing £■ — 4| — i — {• — Mr 

and apparently able to discharge ' 
their international and convention- 
al obligations, they were recog- 
ci"ed by our Government” 

*: ' DAVID W1NGEATE PIKE. T tt* r\ nr 1 

Paris. In His Own Words 


Hie Lesser of Two Evils 

Regarding "Another Cost of 
Sanctions" by A. L Ridgway (Let- 
ters, Aug. 241: 

I agree that poaching is an evil 
that must be stopped. But time has 
shown that sanctions against South 
Africa are one of the few effective 
vehicles to express international 
abhorrence of apartheid. To be 
sure, economic sanctions often seri- 
ously injure those they were de- 
signed to protect. But in interna- 
tional politics it is necessary 
sometimes to opt for the lesser of 
two evils to aim for eventual good. 
corey Harris. 

Nantes, France. 

The Tip of the Iceberg 

Regarding "Women Lawyers Try 
10 Disbar Sexism" (Aug. 10): 

At First I was shocked to read 
about the male attorneys who ad- 
dressed women lawyers in their firm 
as “sluts" — apparently without 
provocation. However, upon reflec- 
tion, 1 concluded that there was an 
arguable case (being an attorney 
myself) for indirect provocation. 


14m 
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Roosevelt's Stature 

Regarding the column "‘Un- 
healthy Healthiness" (A ug. 10): 

Russel] Baker writes: “Everyone 
knew FDR had suffered crippling 
polio, yet he was elected four times." 
.. While the Germans listened to 
healthy Hitler spread the poisonous 
seed of his “Thousand-Year Reich," 
RoosevdL with his legs wrapped in 
steel he couldn’t feel, said. “You 
don't make yourself bigger by mak- 
ing someone else smaller.” 


Regarding “Botha Hints az Re- 
lease of Mandela " (Aug. 19 j: 

The story quotes the South .Afri- 
can president, Pieter Botha, as say- 
ing of Nelson Mandela. “J hope he 
will make it possible for me to act 
in a human way" by releasing him 
from prison. Here it is! At last! In 
his own words! Implicit, but un- 
mistakable and unambiguous — 
Mr. Botha's admission of his past 
inhumanity to Mr. Mandela. 

RICHARD ROSENTHAL 
New York. 


A Sauer Nuclear Course for India and Pakistan 


.The recent death of Pakistan's 
president focuses new attention on 
the nuclear balance in this pan of 
Asia. Pakistan has been trying to 
«"«ain nuclear weapon capability 
: .bee the early 1970s. It is widely 
believed that if it does not already 
have such capability, it soon will. 
By ruling out the option of destroy- 
ing Pakistan's nuclear facilities. In- 
dia implicitly accepts a nuclear Pa- 
kistan. It therefore requires a policy 
that will deal with such a Pakistan. 

This policy should be mainly con- 
cerned with the limitation of nuclear 
weapons. The emphasis so for 
placed oc any nuclear weapon ought 
to be replaced by a policy that con- 
trols the vertical proliferation of In- 
dian and Pakistani nuclear weapons. 
7 To provide a framework for such 
a policy. Indian leaders have to 
accept a basic fact: Once Pakistan 
achieves nuclear status, a more or 
less equal military relationship be- 
fpreen India and Pakistan will pre- 

J. Indian military superiority' 
HI I be losti .Any arms control 
agreement would have to accept 
equivalent limits on nuclear weap- 
ons. There can be no margin for 
Indian nuclear superiority. 

Hawks would argue that India 
needs more nuclear weapons to de- 
ter China. This view is specious. 
Since 1914 no Indian government 


has held the view that nuclear weap- 
ons are essential 10 deter a nuclear 
China. India started work, on its 
nuclear program after the Chinese 
nuclear detonation in 1964. but its 
primary concern afl along has been 
Pakistan. A small number of effec- 
tive nuclear weapons would present 
a far more credible deterrent than 
□o reliable nuclear weapon (no Indi- 
an nuclear test has been carried 
out in nearly 15 years). 

It would appear that, if Pakistan 
detonates a mid ear weapon, there 
can then be no scope for an arms 
control agreement. This need not be 
so. Pakistan would have attained its 
long-held goal of military parity 
with India. It need not be restrained 
in pursuing a satisfactory arms con- 
trol agreement with India. Step- by- 
step negotiations could be carried 
oul First, limitations on the rate of 
production need to be agreed upon. 
Verification procedures would have 
to be adequate. Later, a ceiling on 
the number 0 / nuclear weapons 
could be worked oul 

Once Pakistan achieves nuclear 
status, the Indian government can 
either get involved in a nuclear 

arms race or strive for an arms 
control agreement It is hoped that 
it will choose the saner course. 

RAHUL ROY-CHAUDHURY. 

Oxford. England. 


For years. American men have 
been bombarded with ami-male 
propaganda as part or fe minis t ef- 
forts to revalue and modernize the 
status of women la worthy goal). 
These tactics have involved' the de- 
liberate devaluation of men (an un- 
wise and unworthy goal). Slowly, 
deep inside of men, even in those 
who favor fairer treatment for 
women, resentment and resistance 
have been forming against this ag- 
gression. The “slut" incident is the 
tip of that iceberg. .Aggression be- 
gets counteraggression. 

Mosi men value women for the 
qualities that are different from 
and complementary to their own. It 
is destabilizing for them to watch 
“the other" try to become “the 
same." These ' developments are 
having dangerous effects on rela- 
tions between the sexes. 

WILLIAM GLASS. 

Paris. 

The UN: Bad Reasoning 

Regarding “UN Prolonged Gulf 
War" by H. Darabian flerferj, 
Aug. 2Ji: 

To conclude that “the UN han- 
dling of the conflict . . .prolonged 
the war” denotes either an incapac- 
ity for logical reasoning, or the kind 
of loathing for the United Nations 
and all it stands for that has. to a 
large extent. brought about the or- 
ganization's present plight. 

MEIR LEK.ER. 

Paris. 

Pause That Refreshes 

Regarding John T. Sian's “When 
Thoughts Have Time to Take Root 
and Un fold" I Meanwhile. A ug 4>: 

How refreshing to be able to rest 
and renew my spirits and mind 
with Mr. Starr's article, AfLer read- 
ing the day's news. I was thankful 
10 lose myself for a few minutes. 

" THAIS C. LEAVITT. 

KrefelcL West Gerraanv. 


Still, we weren’t the Qrst. . . Way back in the era oF 
the caliphs of Damascus and Baghdad, From the 8th 
to the 13th century - long before the Vfest invented 
the pocket watch - scholars of the orient used their 
handy astrolabes to Find time and orient 
themselves. This astrolabe is displayed in the 
National Museum at Damascus. 

(Photo: Helen Reiser; from the book “Arabia", 
published by Silva-Verlag, Zurich.) 


V v ^ 


Wherever clocks come from, we’re at home. 

As Switzerland’s airline, we have an especially close relationship to precise timing And to the 
region which gave birth to the ancestor of all watches - the Near and Middle East. With Swiss 
watch dependability, we fly to Abu Dhabi, Amman, Ankara, Baghdad, Cairo, Damascus, Dubai, 
Istanbul. Jeddah, Kuwait, Larnaca, Riyadh, Tel Aviv and Tehran. Whereby our aim, as befits 
the airline of a watch-making country, is exceptional punctuality. To the 

delight of the many business people in this area who count on us. SWlSSair jSW 


THS UtffVrR*;7Y -Or JORDAN 
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What Dukakis Should Do 
About All the Low Blows 


B OSTON — Ronald Reagan showed 
in 1980 that a conservative could 
run ir. affirmative campaign of ideas. 
Hb themes were lower taxes, higher mfl- 
tian impending and other ideas shaped 
by the modern conservative movement, 
ah presented in a framework of opti- 
mism. Like them or not. they were pow- 
erfully effective. 

George Bush is off in the opposite 
direction: not affirmative but negative. 

, %i«ws and innuendos 
time a war of sticking . 

not ideas but personalities. His cam- 
paign so far has shown one do minan t 
strategy: to pick apart Michael Dukakis. 

Mr. Bush and his surrogates have 
been painting Governor Dukakis as un- 
patriotic. dangerously leftist, mentally 
unstable. The characterizations are ludi- 
crous. but it does not follow that they 
will have no effccL American voters 
have often shown themselves susceptible 
to campaigns of character assassination. 

Red-baiting worked in the 1950s. Rich- 
ard Nixon and Joe McCarthy helped to 
defeat some Democrats by smearing 
tbem as “soft on communism.” 

1 Vice President Bush has shifted, not 
very subtly, from “soft on communism" 
to the statement that Mr. Dukakis is “a 
card-carrying member of the American 
Chii Liberties Union." And he has im- 
plied that Mr. Dukakis is unpatriotic 
because he vetoed an unconstitutional 
bfli to brand teachers as criminals if 
they did not force their students to recite 
the Pledge of Allegiance. 


By Anthonv Lewis 


He would have signed the pledge bill. 
Mr. Bush said, and then let any objec- 
tors take it to court — although the 
Supreme Court had made clear that it 
was unlawful. That was the tactic that 
racist Southerners used during the strug- 
gle over school segregation: keep forc- 
ing decided issues back into the courts. 
Is that what Mr. Bush favors? 

The patriotism strategy reached a 
new low recently when Senator Steven 
Syzzims. a Republican from Idaho, at- 
tacked Mr. Dukakis's wife. Kitty. He 
had heard, Mr. Symms said, that there 
were pictures of Mrs. Dukakis “burn- 
ing the American flag when she was an 
anti-war demonstrator during the 
'60s.” Mrs. Dulrakis denied the charge 
and said the opposition roust be “des- 
perate" to make it. 

But the attacks on Governor Dukakis 
are not just designed to question his 
patriotism. Their deader purpose is to 
raise doubts about his character, his 
identity — to make people say. “We 
don’t really know Mike Dukakis.” 

That was the significance of the at- 
tempted smear in early August on Mr. 
Dukakis’s mental health. The Lyndon 
LaRouche crazies were planting ru- 


mors that he had had psychiatric treat- 
ment for depression. The story sur- 
faced Aug. 3 on The Wall Street 
Journal's editorial page, which nowa- 
days makes the late William Loeb's 
newspaper, the Manchester (New 
Hampshire) Union- Leader, seem a 
model of fair-mindedness. 

The Journal spoke of what it called 
“the health-record issue" — Mr. Duka- 
kis’s declining to release all his medical 
history to the press. It spoke of "ru- 
mors about his depression." The issue. 


WLWNKFICIT.’ 


Memories of a Rangoon in Ascendance 
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it said, showed “how little the Ameri- 
can people know about this man.” And 
it added, “Is Michael Dukakis really 
what the voters think they see?" 

Later that same day President Rea- 
gan, asked about the Massachusetts gov- 
ernor’s health records, said. “Look. I’m 
noL going to pick on an invalid." Anyone 
who thinks that crack was accidental 
must believe in the Tooth Fairy. 

Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, 
columnists with good connections to 
conservatives, wrote afterward that the 
Bush campaign tried to spread that 
smear. Republicans, they said, “are 
coming to feel that the political destruc- 
tion or Mr. Dukakis is necessary for 
Bush to win ... The stability and credi- 
bility of the governor of Massachusetts 
must be undermined." 

There was nothing to the tale about 
psychiatric treatment, if indeed it would 
matter that a wise person sought help in 




times of stress. But smears have a way of 
sticking despite their untruth. 

I think the psychiatric smear and [he 
Bush innuendos about Mr. Dukakis's pa- 
triotism have had an effect. I think people 
are wondering whether Michael Dukakis 
is a little strange, or at any rate unknown. 

What can Mr. Dukakis do about it? 
The best answer would be to get into 
television debates with the vice presi- 
dent. but the vice president is trying to 
slither out of that commitment. 

The alternative is for Mr. Dukakis to 
lift his campaign oul of the platitudes 
where it is stuck now and talk affirma- 
tively to the big issues: how the United 
States must meet its real needs, in a 
tough world, by tackling the environ- 
ment. education and other hard issues. 
In the course of that Michael Dukakis 
will have to show more deeply, more 
emotionally, who be is. 

The New York Times. 


P ARIS — It might be difficult to 
imagine, but Burma was not always 
a dim and forgettable outline tin 
the map of Asia. 

In the early 1960s. the Union of Bur- 
ma was moving in contemporary time, 
out of the shadow of colonialism. Not 
fully apace, of course, but moving never- 
theless. Its people were open, industri- 
ous. cheerful Iu students restless. Ran- 
goon was ascending. 

For an American boy living on Prome 
Road, a gateway to the capital life was 
anything but duIL We slept as geckos 
cruised the ceilings and awoke to humid 
commerce on the streets. 

Bicycles and black Citroen sedans 
filled the boulevards. Three-wheeled 
open taxis darted about. They cornered 
with just enough tilt to give occupants 
a sense that life could end at any mo- 
ment The rusting red buses seemed 
to carry half the city’s populace on 
their running boards. 

Street vendors mixed curries in a 
cloud of steam and spice. Old men 
sipped tea from their saucers. Gerks 
crouched on the sidewalks, balancing a 
leaf full of rice in one hand and gently 
shoveling in lunch while waiching lun- 
geis pass in review. 

The lungyi. There was a fine inven- 
tion. A mere cylinder of cotton, it served 
as a genderless gown, skirt or shorts, 
depending on bow one draped and knot- 
ted it Hanging from the waist in a loose 
curtain, the lungyi was a perfect air- 
conditioned solution to the tropics. 

For a game of soccer, the lungyf 5 hem 
was pulled up, gathered between the legs 
from front to back and stuffed in at the 
waist in back. Instant shorts. 

Every April, a kind of Buddhist Mardi 
Gras swept the country. It was Maha 
Thingyan, the Water Festival, and the 
idea was to cleanse one's soul with a 
dousing of water. In reality, it was a 
national squirt-gun battle. Anyone in 


By Paul Horvitz 

sight was a target- Water mains were 
lapped with thick bamboo pipes that 
filled s trategically placed barrels. Truck- 
loads of young people roamed the city 
carrying their own ammunition ana 
launchers, their lungyis tucked up for 
action. Wet chaos ensued. 

Movie theaters were popular, and the 
billboards downtown featured romance 
and battlefield heroics. When a foreign 

MEANgggjE 

film arrived in which a Moslem married 
a Hindu, all bell broke loose in street 
fights between the rival communities: 

Tourism, never a mainstay, was com- 
ing into its own. Travelers wanted to see 
the enormous, gold-layered Shwedagon 
Pagoda in Rangoon, the dramatic reclin- 
ing Buddha of Pegu, and the ancient city 
of Pagan. Some flew up to Sandoway, a 
beach paradise on the Bay of Bengal 

A train ride north to the storied city of 
Mandalay was not always swift: we 
waited on one trip for a boa constrictor 
to meander across the rails. 

On Independence Day, Burma's 
many tribes converged on the capital for 
a parade that must have rivaled any in 
Asia for diventity and color. The Nagas 
— headhunters, we were told — sent a 
platoon. The S han. Karen and Sachin 
peoples came in tribal dress, and the 
military bands blared. 

Impartiality in foreign affairs was a 
hallmar k. The government of Prime 
Minister U Nu hosted scores of Israelis 
in an effort to create a kind of Burmese 
kibbutz. Moscow was bunding a huge 
lakeside hotel on the outskirts of Ran- 
goon. Americans sent by Washington or 
the Ford Foundation, including my fa- 
ther, offered assistance in the sciences 
and agriculture. When Zhou Enlai ar- 


rived for a state visit, die Chinese Icsder 
was welcomed with a frenzy of red flags. 
A neutralist Burmese, U Thani, became 
United Nations secretary-general. 

To be sure, the government was not 
universally loved. Nor were foreigners. 
Ethnic and political rebellions dogged U 
Nu. When a cache of U.S. arms was 

found in the hands of Nationalist Chinese 

&nbassy nTndent protest. 
Burma's journey into darkness began 
on Mardi Z, 1962. Armored personnel 
carriers and camouflaged trucks rolled 
into the capital along Prone Road. Sol- 
diers in battle dress stood guard outside 
oar house. U Nu and his cabinet were 
arrested. So was the Constitution- 
General Ne Win struck out on what 
be called “the Burmese way to social- 
ism" nod marched the nation headlong 
into isolation and dictatorship. Many 
foreigners were: ordered to leave, and 
there was a sc ramb le to hire Chinese 
carpenters who built shipping crates. 

m the years since, Western reporters 
have slipped into Rangoon for a few 
days every year or so. They emerged 
with word of a teetering economy and a 
beleaguered but gentle people. 

I do not know bow the Burmese en- 
dured. Their bitterness most hove been 
deep, for they have risen in an angry 
mass. In a dispatch from Rangoon last 
vreek, after Ids release from a month in 
prison, U Sein Win, 66, a Former newspa- 
per editor, wrote: “After 26 years of 
seemingly passive acceptance of authori- 
tarian rule, hundreds of thousands 
. . . announced boldly that they had had 
enough. I saw item when tb^r opened the 
prison doom. I got caught in a crowd of 
demon st rators, delaying my return home. 
I coaid hardly believe my eyes.” 

A revolution is taking place in a no- 
tion of 37 milli on people. I wonder how 
h wfll tum out 

The International Herald Tribune. 
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Burma Threatens 
To Curb Protesters 


Reuters 

RANGOON. Burma — The 
government said Wednesday that it 
would take action against demon- 
strators seeking democracy unless 
they left the government offices 
they had occupied. 

The announcement, the first hint 
of a dampdown on the mass revolt 
against single-party rule, was 
broadcast on Rangoon radio, the 
last media outlet still in govern- 
ment hands. 

Without specifying what action 
it might take, the government de- 
manded that protesters vacate gov- 
ernment offices immediately, add- 
ing: “Those bent on violence wiD 
have to bear the responsibility for 
any consequences resulting from 
the refusal of this order.’* 

The warning, which Lhe radio 
said had come from Prime Minister 
Thura U Tun Tin’s office, was is- 
sued as student leaders called for 
mass rallies and a general strike. 

U Nu. the last prime minister 
before U Ne Win seized power in a 
1962 coup, said in an interview that 
more than two-thirds of the coun- 
try was under Lhe control of the 
people. 

Western diplomats in Rangoon 
said administration by the r uling 
Burma Socialist Program Party bad 
collapsed in 40 towns and some 
suburbs of Rangoon and that Bud- 
dhist monks, students and other 
civilians had set up committees to 
run local affairs. 

Smdem leaders said they were 
calling strikes they hoped would 
paralyze the nation Thursday. 
Mass rallies were to begin at Ran- 
goon General Hospital, a focus of 
demonstrations. 

In subsequent days, the students 


said, strikes might rotate among 
different sectors of the economy, a 
clear message to the beleaguered 
government that it was no longer in 
controL 

Burmese sources said there was 
growing nervousness about posa- 
ble military action against the strik- 
ers. Soldiers went on a rampage of 
killin g between Aug. 8 and Aug 12 
but have since withdrawn to their 
barracks. 

U Nu, Burma’s senior political 
figure, said most of the army was 
not against the people, but he 
warned that soldiers might still 
shoot if ordered to do so. 

The former prime minister 
formed a political alliance Monday 
that be said could step in to try to 
restore order to the country. 

The group, the League Tor De- 
mocracy and Peace, has scheduled 
its first working meeting for Thurs- 
day. 

U Nu said be would announce at 
the meeting whether he would be 
willing to act as bead of any interim 

government. 

Rangoon was disrupted a gain 
Wednesday by columns of students 
and workers parading through the 
streets behind banners demanding 
democracy after 26 years of single- 
party rule. 

The demonstrators were de- 
manding an immediate interim 
government followed by free elec- 
tions. President Mating Mating has 
backed a referendum on democra- 
cy but has said it must be approved 
by an emergency party congress 
SepL 11 

The ahead y-poor economy has 
been badly hit since the major don- 
ons [rations and strikes began three 
weeks ago. 



Shamir Is Said to Back Lethal Force 
Against Palestinian Stone Throwers 


Hm BbntodL' Ressss-UPI 


AIR SHOW VICTIMS — Four victims of the disaster in West Germany arriving Wednesday at a 
medical carter in Texas. German officials lowered the tofl to 48, and emphasized mere would be no 
more aerobatics at any air bases in West Germany. Americans, meanwhile, raised the death toll to 52. 

13 Die as Delta Jet Crashes in Dallas 


POLAND: Walesa Meets Leaders 


(Continued from Page 1) 
episcopate. Authorities agreed dur- 
ing die talks that church represen- 
tatives would continue to play a 
role in lhe government-opposition 
negotiations. 

Assessments among opposition 
and church leaders were mixed 
over whether the roundtable initia- 
tive could lead toward substantive 
agreements between the govern- 
ment and opposition. Also uncer- 
tain was whether the official offer 
of talks on Solidarity implied any 
change in the party's position, reit- 
erated only Tuesday, that a return 
to trade union pluralism was im- 
possible. 

Nevertheless. Mr. Stelma- 
chowski said he was encouraged by 


Slumlord in L. A. 
To Pay Tenants 

riii* AssneiureJ Press 

LOS ANGELES — A Beverly 
Hilis neurosurgeon and slumlord 
who ignored needed repairs to his 
buildings has agreed to pay 70 ten- 
ants as much as S35.0G0 apiece un- 
der a settlement, lawyers said. 

The S2.5 million settlement was 
announced by Legal .Aid Founda- 
tion attorneys Barrett Lilt and Mi- 
chael Bodaken, who brought the 
-uii against Dr. Milton Avol. 65. 

Dr. Avol. once described by a 
prosecutor as "the most recalci- 
trant slumlord in Los Angeles.” 
previously was sentenced for build- 
ing-code violations to house arrest 
in one of his own buildings, which 
is infested by rats and vermin. He 
vined 30 days. He also served 55 
days of a nine-month jail sentence, 
a term that began Christmas Eve. 


the apparent flexibility granted to 
Mr. Kiszczak, the government's 
chief negotiator, after a Politburo 
meeting Tuesday. *T am optimis- 
tic,” be said. “The authorities are 
saying there is no return to Solidar- 
ity in its form of 1981. But Solidari- 
ty could be considered in other 
forms, other structures." 

One senior party official, the 
Central Committee secretary, Wla- 
dyslaw Baka, appeared to back up 
Mr. Stelmacbowski's interpreta- 
tion. Asked about Solidarity’s le- 
galization, he replied, “I can’t ex- 
clude that this is going to happen 
and it probably will," though "a 
restoration of the Solidarity struc- 
ture seems unlikely." 

“Conditions have to be created 
for labor union pluralism to be- 
come a Fact,” said Mr. Baka, a 
liberal who was named to the Polit- 
buro in June and now supervises 
economic policy. “This is a way 
that could lead in the future to the 
creation of political pluralism.” 

Mr. Stdmachowski said further 
talks would be necessary in the 
coming days in order to set up the 
roundtable. The negotiations are 
supposed to include a range of po- 
litical and social groups in addition 
to the government, church and soli- 
darity. 

■ U.S. Praises Talks 

The State Department praised 
on Wednesday the Polish govern- 
ment's decision to open contacts 
with Mr. Walesa, calling the move a 
“welcome and significant step for- 
ward,” The Associated Press re- 
ported from Washington. 

A spokeswoman expressed hope 
that the government of Poland was 


United Press International 

GRAPEVINE, Texas — A Delta 
Air lines 727 jet crashed on takeoff 
Wednesday at DaUas-Fort Worth 
International Airport and explod- 
ed and burned, killing at least 13 
people. Airline officials said 94 oth- 
ers on board survived. 

It was the second crash of a ma- 
jor airliner on Wednesday. Earlier 
in the day, a Chinese airliner carry- 
ing 89 passengers and crew did into 
Kowloon Bay as it landed in Hong 
Kong, and seven persons died, in- 
cluding six crew members. 

The Delta plane bad barely 
cleared the ground when it went 
down, but the cause of the crash 
was unclear. Some witnesses said 
that the plane, which was bound 
for Salt Lake City, had problems 
with its tail and that a rear engine 
may have been on fire as it tried to 
takeoff. 

A survivor from the plane said a 

wheel appeared to collapse, causing 
one of its fuel-filled wings to scrape 
on the runway. 

An unknown number of people 
walked away from the 
wreckage, which lay in two 
in a field near the runway, 
survivors were hospitalized. 

“You knew you were going to 
crash all the time,” said a survivor, 
Penn Waugh, a D allas lawyer. 
“You’re just looking for a place to 
get out We never got gong. You 
could hear this noise. You knew 
something was wrong.” 

Mr. Waugh said some survivors 


crawled out of the right side of the 
plane and others climbed through 
the roof. 

A spokesman for Delta in Atlan- 
ta, Jackie Pate, said the flight, by a 
15-year-old Boeing 727-200 carry- 
ing 97 passengers and a crew of 
seven, had originated in Jadcson, 
Mississippi. A few infants were also 
believed on board but were not 
listed as passengers. 

Mr. Waugh said the landing gear 
appeared to collapse as the plane 
taxied into its takeoff. 

A spokesman for Delta, Bill Ber- 
ry. said at the airline’s Atlanta 
headquarters that 13 people had 


Mr. Berry said the three pilots 
survived the crash, but the captain 
suffered a back injury. 

Skies were clear and breezes 
moderate at the time of the crash. 

Witnesses said the left engine ap- 
peared to be smoking or on fire as it 
was taking off. The jetliner’s front 
section turned up and the plane 
lifted off briefly, but the tail slid 
back down against the ground and 
exploded and theen tire jetliner set- 
tled to earth and burst into flames. 

Mr. Berry said the plane's prox- 
imity to the airport probably con- 
tributed to “tiie survivability" of 
passengers. 

He said that the plane came 
down about 1.000 feet (300 meters) 
from the runway. “This made it 
possible for the emergency people 
to reach it quite fast,” be said. 


■ Plane Skids into Sea 

A Chinese jetliner skidded into 
the sea shortly after landing in 
Hong Kong on Wednesday morn- 
ing. killing seven persons and injur- 
ing 14, Coleen Geraghty reported 
to the International Herald Tri- 
bune from Hong Kong. 

The majority of the 89 passen- 
gers and crew escaped imharwMH 
bom the Trident aircraft, which 
fractured forward of the entry 
door. 

Hong Fong aviation officials 
were still investigating why the 
plane slid off the the runway, 
across an adjacent taxiway. and 
into Kowloon Bay. It landed in the 
midst of a driving rainstorm which, 
officials said, had limited visibility 
to 3,000 meters. 

The dead all held Chinese pass- 
port s and were believed to include 
six crew members, including the 
pilot, and one passenger. 

Among the injured were seven 
Hong Kong citizens, three Chinese, 
two Taiwanese and two Americans. 

Rescue teams helped most pas- 
sengers escape through the fuse- 
lage, but divers had to assist 
trapped passengers. A blaze in one 
of the engines was extinguished by 
fire fighters. 

CAAC 301 had taken off from 
Guangzhou in southern China for 
the 30-minute flight to Hong Kong. 
Radio communication between the 
pilot and the control tower in Hong 
Kong indicated no problems on 
board until the landing. 


3 on Mission When Shot, IRA Says 


prepared to work with leaders such 
as Mr. Walesa, who are “widely 
admired and trusted by the Polish 
people.” 


The .4ju odaied Press 

BELFAST — The Irish Republi- 
can Army said Wednesday that 
three of its members killed a day 
earlier by British soldiers were “on 
active service," the IRA term for a 
guerrilla mission. 

The killings by the British were 
seen as the start of a tougher British 
policy to combat increased IRA 
attacks. 

Also Wednesday, an exploson in 
an apartment in the mainly Roman 
Catholic Creggan section of Lon- 
donderry killed two persons and 
injured a third, according to Lon- 
donderry police. The IRA apolo- 
gized for the trap that wait “trag- 
ically wrong.” 

In West Germany, a Stuttgart 
radio station reported that two 
people believed to be IRA guerril- 
las were caught as they tried to 
crass the border from the Nether- 
lands with guns and explosives. 


Authorities confirmed arresting 
two men with weapons but did not 
say whether they were were IRA 
members or had explosives. 

Northern Ireland police and the 
British Army released few details 
of the ambush and killing of the 
three IRA guerrillas at Drumnakil- 
ly in County Tyrone. 

British media reports said com- 
mandos of the British Army’s elite 
Special Air Services regiment am- 
bushed and killed the three men as 
they prepared to attack a soldier of 
the locally recruited Ulster Defense 
Regiment. 

The police and army refused to 
comment on the reports. 

Sinn Fan, the legal political 
wing of the outlawed IRA, said 
Tuesday that Lhe slain men were 
IRA members. It identified them as 
Brian Mullen and the brothers Ge- 
rard and Martin Harte. 


It released a statement Wednes- 
day from the IRA's Mid-Ulster 
battalion saying the men were 
killed while “on active service.” 

The prime minister of Ireland, 
Charles J. Haughey. called for an 
urgent review of the circumstances 
of tbe shooting of the three men. 

The government’s Northern Ire- 
land Office refused to say if tbe 
shootings were a result of new secu- 
rity measures in the province. 

Security forces have denied accu- 
sations that they operate a so- 
called shoot-to-kill policy, in which 
suspects are gunned down without 
being given a chance to surrender. 

Tbe Belfast bomb was triggered 
by an elderly man who climbed 
through an apartment window, 
worried that the young man living 
there had not been seen for several 
days, police said. 


By Glenn Frankel 

Washington Past Service 

JERUSALEM — Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir of Israel basset 
oil a political firestorm here by 
calling for new rales to make it 
easier for Israeli soldiers and Jew- 
ish settlers to open fire at Palestin- 
ian stone- throwers, a senior aide 
confirmed Wednesday night. 

Mr. Shamir is said to have en- 
dorsed the change at a meeting 
Tuesday with a Jewish settler 
whose Uzi submachine gun had 
been confiscated by police last 
week after he opened fire at alleged 
stone- throwers at an Arab refugee 
near Hebron, in the West 
The prime minister was in- 
strumental in persuading police to 
return the weapon and two others 
taken from other settlers after simi- 
lar modems. 

A senior cabinet minister in the 
rival Labor Party denounced Mr. 
Shamir’s move as an endorsement 
of lawlessness and a “Wild West” 
atmosphere in the occupied territo- 
ries, scene of nearly nine months of 
Palestinian dvQ unrest 
And an incident late Wednes- 
day, in which an Israeli civilian 
near the Jewish settlement of Te- 
koa in the West Bank accidentally 
wounded two soldiers while alleg- 
edly shooting at an Arab gasoline- 
bomb thrower, is certain to further 
fuel the controversy. 

Early Wednesday, Mr. Shamir’s 
media adviser, Avi Pazner, denied 
that the prime minister had en- 
dorsed changing the rules for 
shooting. But later Wednesday, an- 
other senior aide, Yosef Achkneir, 
contradicted Mr. Pazner’s account 
and confirmed that Mr. Shamir 
had called for the changes. 

“What tbe prime minister said,” 
Mr. Achimrir said in a telephone 
interview, “is that tbe attitude to- 
ward those who throw stones has to 
be the same as toward those who 
throw mokxov cocktails or use 
guns and pistols, because stones 
can be just as lethal as the others." 

Mr. Pazner later explained the 
discrepancy by saying he had not 
beard the prime minister's state- 
ment. But political analysts said the 
differing accounts suggested that 
Mr. Shamir's office had stumbled 
in trying to transmit dual and con- 
tradictory messages — one of 
toughness to an impatient Israeli 
public fearful of the uprising, the 
other of reasonableness to Wash- 
ington and other foreign observers. 

The 70,000 Jewish settlers of the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip are a 
key pan of Mr. Shamir’s rightist 
constituency as Israel approaches 
its Nov. 1 parliamentary elections. 
They have been increasingly frus- 
trated by the army’s inability to 
stop the steady flow of stone- 
throwing incidents that make their 
daily travel hazardous. 

The army reports that at least 
300 Israeli civilians have been in- 
jured and hundreds of cars dam- 
aged in some 6,000 stone-throwing 
incidents and 1,000 gasoline-bora b 
incidents since the violence began 
last December. 

At tbe same time, scenes of set- 
tlers brandishing automatic weap- 
ons, setting np illegal roadblocks 
and enforcing vigilante-style justice 
have been increasingly common on 
West Bank roads. At least 15 of the 
250 Palestinians killed since the up- 
rising bejjjm have been shot by Is- 
raeli civilians, and the circum- 
stances in several of these incidents 
remain unclear. Three Israelis have 
also been killed. 

The current rules aDow soldiers 
and settlers to open fire only if their 
lives are dearly endangered. Earlier 
in tbe year, the regulations were 
expanded to aDow soldiers to auto- 
matically shoot at those throwing 
gasoline bombs — a move that 


brought sharp criticism from the 
U-SLStatc Department. 

Mr. Shamir's involvement began 

when Mishad Cohen, a settler from 
Hebron, began a hunger strike out- 
side the prime minister’s residence 
here to protest the confiscation of 

his gun. Mr. Cohen said he had 
opened fire last week on stonc- 
ihrowers at the Arab refugee camp 
who had pelted his car. 

But army sources gave a differ- 
ent account, saying the rocks had 
thrown at a bus in front of 
Mr. Cohen and that he had fired 
wildly, just missing soldiers in a 
nearby observation post. Some se- 


nior officers reportedly were ! 
ous that Mr. Shamir arranged 
Mr. Cohen to get tbe weapon bad 7 ? 

Energy Minister Moehe Shstai' 
of the rival Labor Party, gnvernujs' 
partner with Mr. Shamir’s UkudfaJ 
Israel's shaky ruling coahUM^tokf. 

Israeli radio the prune sardsto- 

should resign and called Mr. Sha- 
mir’s action “a new threat to the 
rale of law." VT 

“This is the difference between' 
the Wild West and a state," he said. 

An army spokesman confirmed! 
the wounding by a settler of two 
soldiers while they were charing a 
molotov cocktail thrower. 
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AZERBAIJAN: A Haunted Cif\^ 

(Continued from Page 11 
Tbe policy is assimilation and coex- 
istence. 

When the Armenian majority in 
Nagorno-Karabakh, a mountain- 
ous enclave in western Azerbaijan, 
demanded early this year to be 
joined with Armenia, their ethnic 
kin in Armenia, Moscow and else- 
where took to the streets in sympa- 

Nagomcv-Kara bakh and Arme- 
nia, still in a period of tense recov- 
ery from months of strikes and civil 
disobedience, remain off limits to 
Western reporters. 

In Sumgait and Baku, according 
to local Armenians, the cause 
aroused little excitement except an 
occasional loud argument between 
neighbors. 

“Armenians in Baku and Sumga- 
it tend to be quite assimilaied.” 
said David Dilanvan. a priest at tbe 
Armenian Orthodox church in 
Baku who also serves many Arme- 
nians in Sumgait “And perhaps 
they were afraid of a clash. Many of 
them actively opposed the Nagor- 
no-Karabakh campaign. They sent 
telegrams to the newspapers calling 
for an end to the strikes and dem- 
onstrations, for peace and reason." 

Even now*, everyone in Sumgait 
seems to know firsthand of an 
Azerbaijani who. like Mr. Mame- 
dov. sheltered Armenian neighbors 
during (he troubles. 

“When the events began over 
Nagorno-Karabakh, we thought 
about different places where we 
could expect trouble." said Mr. 

Gadzhiyev, the party leader, who 
was working as a government offi- 
cial in the Nakhichevan region of 
.Azerbaijan when the trouble be- 
gan. “We thought of many places, 
but we never thought that some- 
thing would happen in Sumgait." 

In hindsight, he said, one can see 
some simmering discontent in the 
city. Sumgait has such a serious 
housing shortage that many new- 
comers to the city — most of them 
.Azerbaijanis — live in shabby 
worker hostels or in a crude shanty- 
town on the outskirts. 

No one quite says so. but - there 
are hints that these people looked 
with some resentment on the well- 
established population of Arme- 
nians, many of than merchants 
and traders, who lived in better 
housing. 

Then, early this year, the first 
busloads of Azerbaijanis arrived 
from the villages of Armenia with 
their stories of Armenian abuses. 

The buses pulled into the station 
on Friendship Street, a shabby 
building dressed in peeling green 
paint, and disgorged the aggrieved 
villagers into the hands of their 


Sumgait relatives. A few young 
firebrands called few ve n gea n ce. , 

On Feb. 27. after days of mis-' 
leading reassurances in the press 
that all was calm. Radio Baku 
broadcast a report that seemed to 
confirm (he worst: Two Azerbai- 
janis had been killed m a dash neaj- 
Nagorno-Karabakh. 

That night a crowd of young 
Azerbaijanis went on a window- 
smashing rampage. 

The next night rioting boiled up 
again and spread out from tbe bus 
station into streets and the five- 
story apartment blocks nearby. 

Outside Sumgait itself, that night 
has become the stuff of legend. Ar- 
menians in Yerevan. Moscow and 
the United States insist that huri- 
dreds of Armenians were slaugh- 
tered and that a cover-up toojLr 
place. If so. no one has come fontp 
with evidence to prove iL 

“Everyone wants to use the case 
for his own ends, to throw mud on 
the other side,” said Mr. Ismailov, 
the prosecutor. 

After the riots, the local party 
leader, mayor and police chief were 
dismissed and expdled from the 
party for dereliction of duty. 

The city has set up a commission 
on ethnic relations, and. according 
to city officials, has been given an 
emergency grant from Moscow to 
build new housing, a hospital and 
dubs to ease tbe soda] tensions 
that may have contributed to tfv 
“events.” 

“It's hard to imagine that ir 
could happen again,” said Takhir 
Mamedov, a 22-year-old Azerbai- 
jani factory worker, who was the 
only one interviewed who thought 
it possible that the riots could be 
repeated “But if another group of 
extremists tries something against 
the Azerbaijani nation, then every- 
thing could happen again." 


MISSING: Troubling U.S. Legacy 
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(Continued from Page I) 

the peak of Mr. Nixon’s troubles 
over Watergate- 

President Timmy Carter, saying 
be believed that no Americans re- 
mained alive in Indochina against 
their win, emphasized normaliza- 
tion of relations with Vietnam and 
tbe quiet return of remains. But 
after the Vietnamese invaded Cam- 
bodia in late 1978, relations were 
frozen and the return of bodies 
stopped. League membership 
dropped to about 7C0 families. 

President Ronald Reagan came 
to office in 1981 highly critical of 
previous administrations for not 
doing more about the missing 
Americans and apparently con- 
vinced that some were stQl alive. 

The league’s membership is now 
over 3,600, a peak, and Ms. Grif- 
fiths herself, as a member of .the 
government's POW-M1A Inter- 
agency Group, helps to make ad- 
ministration policy. She has been a 
member of every significant ad- 
ministration delegation to Hanoi 
since 1982. 

The issue of the missing received 


new attention in early August when 
Vietnam, having agreed to joint 
search efforts with tbe United 
Slates to by to resolve the most 
promising cases, *' temporarily” 
suspended such cooperation days 
later, charging that the Reagan ad- 
ministration “continues to purship 
hostile policy against Vfctnam.Trf 
was this suspension that was re- 
versed Tuesday. 

Tbe staled source of Hanoi's dis- 
pleasure was congressional testi- 
mony by Gaston J. Sigur, tbe assis- 
tant secretary of state for East 
Asian and Pacific affairs, who op- 
posed a resolution urging tbe estab- 
lishment of interests sections here 
and in Hanoi, the same low level of 
diplomatic representation the 
United States has with Cuba. 

The resolution was the work of 
Representative Thomas J. Ridge, a 
Pennsylvania Republican and Viet- 
nam veteran, and of Senator John 
S. McCain 3d, an Arizona Republi- 
can who was a prisoner of war in 
North Vietnam for six years. Mr. 
McCain said be felt diplomatic rep- 
resentation would “speed resolu- 
tion of the legacies of the war." 


ARMS: U.S. Ties Cuts to ABM Pact 


(Continued from Page 1) 
struction. But it said that these 
measures were “not sufficient ei- 
ther to correct the treaty violation 
-or to meet U.S. concerns about the 
significant impact of the viola- 
tion.” 

Tbe administration also ac- 
knowledged that the Soviet Union 
had offered to dismantle the sta- 
tion if the United States made 
counterconcessions, notably by 
suspending its Strategic Defense 
Initiative research program. 

But the statement described this 
demand as “unacceptable." Tbe 
United States also accused the So- 
viet Union of “illegally" deploying 
radar devices at Gomel, which it 
said constitutes another violation 
of the 1973 treaty. 

The warnings constituted an es- 
calation of American criticism of 
the Krasnoyarsk radar station, ac- 
cording to U.S. officials. 

NATO diplomats in Geuevea 
and military experts said the U.S. 
statement appeared to be exagger- 


ated and might have been influ- 
enced by domestic political calcu- 
lations, including the 
administration's wish to be seen 
taking a firm tine with the Soviet 
Union during tbe presidential elec- 
tion campaign. 

They said Moscow’s decision to 
build the radar station in tbe first 
place was provocative and raised 
unanswered questions about its al- 
titude toward theABMTreaty. But 
they insisted that the station posed 
no military threat, since it does not 
work. 

However, several of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization dip- 
lomats expressed concern that the 
Reagan administration might rite 
playing up its dispute with the *>• 
viet Union over the radar station in 
order to justify its determination to 
press ahead with research into anti- 
missile defense systems in space, 
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Setback Reported in Parkinson’s Surgery Tests 
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j Dr. Ignacio Madrazo Nawro says he used strict procedi^ 

Mexican Doctor 
Unlazed by Storm 
Over His Research 

By Larry Rohter 

New York Times Service 

]Vyf EX1CO CITY — In his office at La Raza Medical Center, Dr. 
-LVA Ignacio Madrazo Navarro sits- alongside stacks of correspon- 
dence from around the world. Each letter is a plea from a patient 
suffering from Parkinson’s disease, asking Dr. Madrazo for an 
operation. Dr. Madrazo’s colleagues are also writing emA talking 
about him, though in less than adulatory terms. 

Nearly two and a half years after he first transplanted arfrwia! 
tissue into the brain of a Parkinson’s patient. Dr. Madrazo is at the 
center of a controversy. He is admired by some for his innovation, 
but accused by others of exaggerating the benefits mid playing down 
the risks of the transplants. 

Initially, researchers were enthusiastic when he reported that 
gravely ill patients were able to lead near-normal lives after trans- 
plants, But medical teams in the United States and Western Europe 
have tried the procedure without the success Dr. Madrazo reported. 

“We're fed up with his being lionized,” said Judy Rosner, execu- 
tive director of the United Parkinson Foundation in Chicago, 
reflecting the hard feelings about Dr. Madrazo's reports. 

On SepL 12, 1987, in a refinement of the operation. Dr. Madrazo 
transplanted tissue from a spontaneously aborted fetus into the 
brains of two Parkinson's patients. Many experts hope the proce- 
dure will work better than the adrenal transplants. He has subse- 
quently performed fetal tissue implants in three more patients. 

His assertion of positive results from those operations too is now 
being questioned. A Swedish team has reported no benefit for two 
patients who received fetal tissue implants there. 

Dr. Madrazo said he understands the controversy and is not 
surprised. “It’s very much like what we saw after Christiaan Barnard 
did the first heart transplant,” Dr. Madrazo said. “Those who got 
good results were delighted, and those who did not grumbled. But 
after a while, everything finds its JeveL” 

Dr. Madrazo asserted that many of the apparent discrepancies in 
results can be explained by differences in technique; including the 
amount and kind of tissue transplanted. 

Medication after surgery has also become an issue in the case of 
Nelson Martinez, who in July 1987 became the first American (o 
undergo the adrenal operation in Mexico Gty. When he returned to 
Los Angeles, doctors urged him to take Sinemet, the drug most of ten 
prescribed for Parkinson's. “He almost became paralyzed when he 
took it,” said his wife, Martha. “He got stiff, and was shaking 
terribly. Bat when he stowed, be was soon back on track again.'’ 

Dr. Madrazo Said he believed patients become “more sensitive to 
medicatiao” after the procedure. 

CrITICS assert Hurt Dr. Madrazo's evaluations of patients have 
not been sufficiently stringent scientifically to document changes in 
their disease; Dr. Madrazo sud that, although he tfid not have access 
to PET scan technology, an advanced method of studying brain 
activity, he and colleagues strictly Followed established procedures in 
rating the severity of the disease, both before and after surgery. He 
dismissed suggestions that he has been overoptimistic in asses sing 
his patients and that a “placebo effect** accounts for improvements. 

Wh3e many American experts have become wary of the adrenal 
transplants, one in particular has remained a defender of Dr. 
Madrazo. “I examined the first two patients ever operated on, the 
ones reported in the New England Journal of Medicme, and there is 
no question in my mind that this operation works," said Dr. 
Abraham laeberman, professor of neurology at the New York 
University Medical Center. “It's not 100 percent, and there are 
problems with it, but you can’t say it doesnt wok at all." 

Dr. Ucberman, chairman of the medical advisory board of the 
American Parkinson’s Disease Association, has also performed the 
operation himself. 

Studies of the first SO patients to undergo the adrenal transplant 
operation in Mexico and of the first 5 to receive fetal tissue implants 
are now bong prepared for publication, and Dr. Madrazo said they 
should answer manyouestions. “Yes. we have had patients who are 
worse off now than wore the operation,” he said. “But that was the 
result of surgical complications. Let’s not blame die procedure; in 
the face of an implacable progressive disease, the cost-nsk benefit is 
very much in favor of the patient." 

Among the patients receiving adrenal transplants, tour or ur. 
Madmtfs first 14 died, but of the next 36. only one has died. Of the 
deaths, the most controversial is that of a patient who had an 
epileptic seizure and died of a heart attack. Neurologists at Loma 
Linda Univeraity in California said the seizure was probably caused 
bv the operation. _ . , __ 

'Some who have been encouraged by Dr. Madrazo s work argue 
that the controversy may be as much about personality and polity 
as about purely medical matters. “I know Dr. Madrazo, and regard 
him as a pioneering individual, an innovative stageon, and an honest 
person," Dr. Licbennan said. 
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By Gina Kolata 

New York Times Service 

T HE transplant of fetal tissue into the 
brain, a daring procedure that many 
experts have considered the best hope for 
treatment of Parkinson's disease, is yield- 
ing disappointing results, say Swedish sci- 
entists who have tried the operation on two 
patients. 

Experts said the repeat was a serious 
setback in the search for effective treat- 
ment of Parkinson’s, a progressive nerve 
disorder that causes tremors, rigidity and 
other debiK taring sym ptoms. Still, re- 
searchers have not given up. 

A Mexican surgeon who has implanted 
fetal tissue into five patients has reported 
positive results. Although European and 
American experts said they were puzzled 
by aspects of his initial reports, they said 
they would await publication of dentils 
before evaluating the claim The Swedes 
said they planned further experiments. 

Last year, patients and doctors were 
dated by reports from the Mexican doctor, 
Ignacio Madrazo Navarro, that a related 
pioneering procedure, involving trans- 
plants of tissue - from a patient’s own adre- 
nal gland into the brain, bad achieved 
success. 

Dr. Madrazo, of La Raza Hospital in 
Mexico City, asserts that the adrmal im- 


plants helped many of the SQ patients on 
whom be has used the method. Many 
American doctors, however, after trying 
adrenal transplants scores of times without 
much success, have all but given up. 

Based on animal studies and other evi- 
dence, experts have been hoping that im- 
plants using tissue from the brain of a 
human fetus, rather than adr enal ri gsn ^ 
would work better. Both methods are in- 
tended to spur the brain’s production of 
the chemical dopamine, which is believed 
to be disrupted in Parkinson's patients. 
The adrenal gland produces an almost 
identical chemical, and scientists hoped 
that its cells would do die sam«» when 

£ laced in the malf unctioning area of the 
rain. 

But the implanting of fetal tissue was 
thought u> hold the greatest promise, espe- 
cially since fetal cefis are so fast-growmg 
and adaptable, and are less likely to pro- 
duce an immune response. 

Late last year, Swedish scientists at- 
tempted the fetal implant surgery in two 
patients. Since it takes month* for fetal 
cells to grow and start functioning in ani- 
mal exper im ents, the researchers ean t i opwd 
that they could not say whether the pa- 
tients were helped until six months or more 
had passed Now, nine months later, the 
patients have not improved. 


Researchers in the United States, where 
about 500,000 people suffer from Parkin- 
son’s, expressed disappointment, but most 
thought the technique deserved more ex- 
ploration. Because it uses tissue from 
aborted fetuses, the technique raises ethical 
questions that American officials believe 
have not been fully addressed: When cans 
fetus properly be used, and who has the 
right to authorize use of a fetus? The 
federal government has stopped paying fnr 
research until a committee, scheduled to 
meet this faD. provides guideli n e s. 

Although animals do not develop Par- 
kinson's, researchers can mimic the disease 
in animals by destroying their dopantioo- 
produdng brain cells. When they do, they 
can cure the animate with implants of do- 

pamin e- producing cells from fetal brains. 

The Swedish researchers, led bv Dr. 
OQe Lindvali and Dr. An dors Bjcrkland 
of the University erf Lund, are among the 
most experienced with tins research. They 
have been testing fetal implants in animals 
for more than a and they have been 

planning since 1984 to operate on people 
with severe Parkinson's. They operated 
late last year on two women, ages 48 
and 55, with severe Parkinson’s disease 
They gave their first report in June at a 
meeting in Israel and said last week that 


their patients' conditions were unchanged. 

But Lindvali and Bjorklund said they 
would operate mi other patients even if the 
first two never show improvement because 
the animal experiments are promising and 
because the patients who had the operation 
are no worse off than before the surgery. 

So far. transplants of fetal tissue are 
known to have been tried on only a handful 
of patients. In addition to Dr. Madrazo's 
efforts in Mexico and the experiments in 
Sweden, a British team has reportedly tried 
the procedure on four patients rinng April 
The British researchers, led by Dr. Edward 

Hitchcock of Birmingham, reported im- 
provement in the patients, accord i n g to 
newspaper reports and scientists who Have 
spoken with the researchers. 

But experts noted that the British group 
has not reported its data in a scientific 
forum and that . ynlik<- the Swedish i«nn, it 
does not have extensive experience; In 
particular, experts said they are cautious 
about both the Mexican and British reports 
that patients improved immediately after 
surgery. 

Animal experiments indicated that it 
should take months before the fetal tissue 
grows and secretes chemicals that alleviate 
Parkinson's symptoms. Another aspect of 
Dr. Madrazo's work that puzzles scientists 
is that he used fetal tissue from spontane- 


ously aborted fetuses about 13 weeks bid. 
Animal studies have indicated that tissue 
from fetuses older than nine weeks win not 
survive if implanted. Dr. Madrazo assms 
that differences in the techniques used may 
account for the differing results. 

But Dr. UndvalL finding Dr. Madrazo’s 
results difficult to understand, said he does 
not think (he improvements that Dr. Ma- 
drazo saw in the patients were due to the 
growth of the fetal tissue in (heir brains. 
“One of the most important questions is to 
clarify the mechanism" that accounts for 
the reported improvements. Dr. Lindvali 
said. 

Dr. Bjorklund said that, although fetal 
implants are more successful in animal 
experiments thaw adrenal implants, they 
stiu pose technical difficulties. One obsta- 
cle is that few fetal cells survive. 

The Swedes implanted tissue from four 
fetuses in each patient, on the assumption 
that the same proportion of cells would 
survive in humans as in anfmalB. “Admit- 
tedly, that is a range of assumptions," Dr. 
Bjorklund said. “If the human brain offers 
a less favorable environment, if, say, there 
is more bleeding around the implant or 
more cells die because of (he age of the 
patient or the ongoing disease process," 
tissue from four fetuses may not be 
enough. 
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Human Teeth, Already Small, Shrink Faster Than Ever 


NEW YORK (NYT) — Scientists have long known 
that human teeth have been getting small er. Now 
anthropologists at the University of Michigan have 
produced strong evidence identifying the onset of tins 
evolutionary trend, establishing the rates of size reduc- 
tion and showing that in the last 10,000 years tooth 
size on average has been shrinking at twice the rate it 
had been for the previous 90,000 years. 

The anthropologists said teeth "should continne to 


get smaller in future generations as the importance of 
large, strong teeth in survival further dimmishes. 

In an analysis of mil H one of teeth collected all over 
the world in the last 25 years, Dr. G Laring Brace, who 
beaded the Michigan study, measured the CTafarps of 
molars and incisors from prehistoric and modem hu- 
mans. Teeth today, he discovered, are c® average half 
the size of those with which Neanderthals chewed raw 
mammoth flesh 75,000 to 100.000 years ago. 


Drag to Aid Impotent Men Found Safer in Pill Form 


NEW YORK (NYT) — Early tests of the pill form 
of a drug used to help impotent men achieve an 
erection indicate that the pill is safer, more convenient 
and just as effective as the injected version, according 
to a report in the Annals of Internal Medicine. 

The researcher, Dr. Grant Gwinup, found that right 
of the 16 impotent men who look the pill and did not 


respond to a placebo were able to have intercourse, a 
success rate comparable to that of the injections. 

Researchers found that the pill form is not strong 
enough to cause priapism, which sometimes occurs 
with the injected form. Dr. Gwinup said. The drug, 
pbemolammc. causes blood vessels to expand. In pul 
form, it was once used to treat some adrenal tumors, 
but it is no longer manufactured. Dr. Gwinup said. 


TALLOIRES 


THE PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE 

For five days this September, 

University Presidents 
from all over the globe will gather 
at Tufts University’s European Center 
in Talloires, France. 

Their goal is to develop something essential to the future of humankind— a world- 
wide curriculum on arms control, negotiation and conflict management. 

From September 12-16, participants will review educational, political and social 
forces from their countries and design a curriculum for all. 

Media are invited to the Friday, September 16 news conference and presentation 
of the Talloires Declaration at 10:00 a.m. 


Test Suggests Environment Recovers From Add Rain 


WASHINGTON (UPT) — Scientists who used a 
roof to did ter a wooded area from arid rain say they 
found the environment can stage a remarkable recov- 
ery once pollution ceases, at least in some places. 

In an effort to gauge the ability of the environment 
to rebound, researchers put a dear plastic roof over 
about 1,000 square yards (835 square meters) of a 
sparsely wooded region in Norway subject to high 
levels of arid rain. During the four years of ihar 
experiment, the roofed area was “watered" by rain 


and snow from which acidic chemicals were removed. 

Reporting in the British journal Nature. Richard 
Wright of the Norwegian Institute for Water Research 
said the experiment found “chemical changes caused by 
arid deposition are largely reveraNe." Courtenay Rior- 
dan, an arid rain expert with the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, said the smdy “confirms what a lot of 
people have been saying — if you don’t have thick soil 
and you do eSrmnate and deposit, you would expect the 
water and seal to recover fairly rapidly" 


Space Biologist Predicts life on a Moon of Jupiter 


SUNNYVALE, California (Reuters) — A space 
biologist involved in a study of fife in the universe says 
he believes organic compounds, a life form, would be 
found on Europa, a moon of the planet Jupiter. 

“I will bet my money we will find organic com- 
pounds there," Dr. John Oro, an exo-biologist of the 
University of Houston, said at a press conference 


arranged by the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. The spacecraft Galileo will be launched' 
by NASA in the annunn of 1989 and is expected to- 
reach Europa in the mid-1990s. • 

Exo-biologists, who study the origins of life, and 
sdaitists who plan NASA’s space nnssioos have been 
working together at the Ames laboratory near here. 


The Presidents Conference 
is hosted by Jean Mayer, 
President, Tufts University 
and is sponsored by: 

The John D. and Catherine T. 
MacAnhur Foundation 

The Ploughshares Fund 

Gerald S. J. Cassidy 

Michael R. Sonnenreich 


TUFTS 

Medford/SomcrviUe, Grafton 
Boston, Talloires 


For information contact: 

Rosemarie \&n Camp 
Tufts University 

United States 
PHONE: 617-381-3500 
TELEX: 928182 
FAX: 617-381-3536 

Talloires, France 
(after September 8) 

PHONE: 50-60-74-04 
TELEX: 650348666 
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NYSE Slips as Early Rally Fails 
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United Frees International 

NEW YORK — Prices weakened Wednes- 
day in slow trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange after the market failed to sustain an 
early advance that analysts attributed to a 
stronger dollar and bond market. 

The Dow Jones industrial average, which 
slipped 3.20 points Tuesday, fell 6.58 to dose at 

Declines edged oat advances. Volume rose to 
about 131 JO million shares from 108.72 million 
traded on Tuesday . 

The Dow jumped about 12 points in the early 
going and then started to turn lower around 
midday. It managed to trim a 10-point deficit to 
less than two points before a small wave of 
piling took place in the final wirnntas- 

Broad-market indexes also lost ground. The 
New York Stock Exchange index fell 037 to 
148.29. Standard & Poor's 500-stock index fell 
0.99 to 26 1.52. The priced! an avraage share losj 
8 cents. 

“The bond market was a little more favorable 
as we started the day,” said Jim Andrews, first 
vice president in char ge of institutional trading 
at Janney Montgomery Scott Inc. in Philadel- 
phia. 

“In addition, when volume is this light, those 
people who hang around are generally a bit 
mare positive than those who have decided to 
pack it in." 

Bui after the opening burst, Mr. Andrews 
said, the Dow “ran up against some resistance 
at the 2,040 area.” 


“At that point, even though some would Eke 
to participate, there was no one else around to 
keep it going. It tends to Cal! off an its own," Mr. 
Andrews sam. 

The August “unemployment number on Fri- 
day remains the key, Mr. Andrews said. “If it 
indicates that the economy is not hearing up, or 
is as robust as feared, people should start to 
come back with a little better feeling. 

“The Fed has already raised rates. And if we 
get a sign that the economy is rolling bade; or 
even Flattening out, we could get a ™n*et 
advance on the order of five to seven percenL 
The employment data is dearly the focus now” 

Gould was the most active issue, down % to 
2214. The stock jumped 7% Tuesday after the 
company said it had agreed to be acquired by 
Nippon Mining of Tokyo for $2325 a share. 

Public Service Enterprise Group fallowed, 
unchanged at 23%. 

Texas Utilities was third, up VS to 28%. 

AT&T was off % to 24%. IBM fell 1% to 

111 %. 

Among other blue chips. General Hertric 
was off % to 40%, Merck was off % to 54%, 
American Express was down % to 28% and 
Eastman Kodak was off % to 43. 

BJr. Goodrich rose 2% to 54. The company 
refused c ommen t on rumors that Sir James 
Goldsmith was planning a $75-a-share takeover 

Prices closed mixed in active t rading on the 
American Stock Exchange. 
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IKTERNATIONAl MANAGER 

Executive Women Drop 
Dress-Code Inhibitions 

By SHERRY BUCHANAN 

International Herald Tribune 

I 0N ri*S ZlSH ^ executives m London and major U.S. 
To te Si^ D0 fT* *cy have io look tike men 

> piously, but they axe n°i slaves to the latest 

- Ml d^sed, they combine individ- 

’ ® f a Prodominandy male working 

lll0 ! e who n 3 ccted <** ^ skirts of the past 
3*£r^i r?Li or c Jf mp c ’ said 11 ^ om of individual 

ggj™* . sai d Kathy Tbornbum, managmo director of a 

SBMuST 3 l« 33 f , 3 t“ wrarwhallfeelg ° odin - mdI 

minds of their own should , , 

Tod don’t want to 
look, intimidating but 
yon don’t want to 
be little Bo Peep 
either.’ 
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have to stick to fashion.” She 
said she wears a lot of clothes 
by Chaoo k , a French designer 
given to brilliant colors and 
.patterns. 

No longer slaves to fashion 
and no longer concerned 
about looking like nwn , execu- 
tive women may well snub the 

dMfcs that designers have introduced for fall and winter. 

» don t w ^ m to 1°°^ intimidating but you don’t want to be 
Little Bo Peep either,** said Karen Wegmann, an executive vice 
president of Wells Fargo Bank in San Francisco. "1 don’t have the 
hole gray suit because that- makes you look like someone’s 
administrative assistant But I also didn’t buy the short look last 
year, and I am not going to wear pants to the office this year.” 

Some U.S. retail consultants attributed recent slow sales in 
U5. women’s apparel to working women’s boycott of the short 
and mini styles. 

“American executive women wouldn’t go near a short-short 
skirt with a 10-foot pole,” said Kurt Barnard, publisher of the 
Retail Marketing Report in New York. “They are no longer 
slaves to fashion, and that’s how it should be. fVmld you itwagm^ 

. a lawyer sta ndin g in front of an American jury in a short skirt? I 
pity the client. 

“This season,” he added, women executives “will be far freer to 
choose whatever they like, returning to just a shade above the 
knee to just a shade above the ankle.” 

VEN THOSE WOMEN who are baring the executive knee 

J1 . in the boardrooms of London and New York still shy away 
-I— J from any skirt length that is too short, at least partly 
because they are uncomfortable. 

Gabrie&a diNora, who heads the Personal Shopping service at 
Harvey Nichols, London's high-fashion department store, said, 

■_ “Executive women are far more discerning; they are not just 
taking what is dictated by fashion." 

Just like their male colleagues, however, executive women in 
search of their own individual styles still recognize that they have 
to take into account the industry they work in, the company's 
corporate culture and their positions in the corporate hierarchy. 
Some companies frown on any originality in dress and want 
executives to stick to what are essentially uniforms. For men in 
the Gty of London, for instance, that may mean no loud ties, 
striped shirts, wine-colored briefcases or brown shoes. In some 
companies, it is blue suits only, in others, gray is preferred. 

“If you axe a senior woman, what you don't want to call 
attention to is the fact tbdt you are a woman,” said Mrs. 
Wegmann of WcDs Fargo- "When yon enter a boardroom meet- 
ing you don't want to be tugging away at your skirt, having to be 

careful how you sit It takes away from the ability to be taken 
seriously,".. 

Berit Stokke, a Norwegian corporate lawyer in London, said, 
“In business meetings, I fed uncomfortable in a short skirt, 
because the wrong thing gets the attention, sol don’t war them.” 


Publisher 
Talks to 
Maxwell 

Macmillan Stock 
Falls on Report 

Compiled be Our Staff From Dapatcher 

NEIW YORK — Macmillan Inc. 
said Wednesday it had began talks 
with Maxwell Communication 
Coup., one erf two bidders for the 
company. That depressed Macmil- 
lan’s stock price as investors appar- 
ently saw reduced chances of a 
fight for control of the publishing 
and information concern. 

Macmillan’s stock closed at $82 
a share Wedneday on the New 
York Stock Exchange, down $1 .625 
for the day. 

Macmillan has rejected an $80- 
per-share, $2.1 billion offer from 
Maxwell and a $75-per-sharc bid 
by Robert M. Bass Group. 

After Bass made a $64-a-share 
bad in May, Macmillan announced 
a restructuring plan (hat would 
split the company into two parts, 
one for traditional publishing and 
the other for information activities, 
and would pay a special dividend 
oS at least $3235 per share. 

In a filing with the Securities and 
Exchange Co mmission, Macmillan 
said a meeting took place Tuesday 
between Edward P. Evans, its chair- 
man, and Robert Maxwell, the pub- 
lishing ma gnate as well as other 
representatives of both companies. 

Information with respect to the 
company as a whole and the com- 
ponents of the information services 
group has been provided to Max- 
well Co m m um caiion, " Macmillan 

ffid in its filing 

The meeting took place at the 
London offices of Maxwell Com- 
munication. Maxwell said on 
Wednesday that further meetings 
are planned in the United States. 

Mr. Maxwell said his company 
might settle for the information 
services operations. “Our current 
intention is to acquire it all But if 
the management prefers to seQ only 
the information side, then if we can 
agree on price, we would certainly 
be prepared to look at it” 

Analysts said the decline in the 
stock price indicated the market 
believed Maxwell would reach an 
agreement with Macmillan, reduc- 
ing the chances that the U-S. pub- 
lisher would search for a friendly 
bidder at a higher price. 

Separately, AGB Research PLC, 
a market research company, agreed 


Nigeria Refines Its Oil Industry 

$800 Million Plant Only First Step in Diversification 


By James Brooke 

New York Tima Service 
PORT HARCOURT. Nigeria 
— A ghttermg new <rfl refinery 
here, the largest and most effi- 
cient in blade Africa, represents 
Nigeria’s latest stop away from 
crude oil exports. 

With this $800 Japa- 
nese-designed complex in the 
heart of the Niger River delta, 
Nigeria will join a growing list of 
oil producers that export refined 
products. 

“We will be able to service the 
monthly needs of West Africa in 
three days,” said Alex O. Oge- 
degbe, project manager for the 

refinery. It a owned by the Nige- 
rian National Petroleum Carp., a 
government concem. 

For Nigeria, diversification fol- 
lows economic desperation. Oil 
sales, which account for 95 per- 
cent of its foreign exchange, 
dropped to $6 Union in 1987 
from a peak of $25 bSBan in 1 980 l 
T he refinery, which is to begin 
operating early next year, is the 
first of a series of diversification 
moves. Also planned: 

• A $2 billion to $3 billion 
project to supply 4 percent of 
Europe's liquefied natural gas by 
1 995. Natural gas, usually a mix- 
ture of methane, ethane, propane 
and butane, is used in producing 
chemicals, fuel, paper, glass and 
metals. Liquefied gas is gas 
coded until it becomes he 
and can be transported by .< 

• A $900 million project to 
produce 100.000 barrels a day of 
condensate that is exempt from 
production quotas of the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries. Condensate is crude 
osl that exists in gas form until it 
is extracted, coded and con- 
densed; OPEC is unsure how to 
define it. 

• An 5800 milli on petrochem- 
ical complex to produce polyeth- 
ylene and polypropylene — used 
to make plastics — for export. 

• A $600 million project to 
provide Lagos’s largest 
plant with natural gas, 
refined fuel o3 for export 

In other efforts, the state oil 
company is negotiating to buy 
equity in American and Europe- 
an r efining and marketing enter- 
prises. 

If a deal goes through, Nigeria 



TkeNMYgAltes 

Port Harcourfs refinery, one of thednrersificafion projects. 


Nigeria’s Oil Woes 


Crude «al production has remained nttatwety strong, while the value of 
petroleum exports has plummeted. Production shown in millions of 
barrels a day: exports in billions of U-S. dollars. 
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would join three other OPEC 
members in trying to increase 03 
revenue by acquiring refined 
products distribution opera- 
tions. The others that have done 
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so are Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
Venezuela. 

Nigeria, 'Much produces 13 
xr&Hian ba rds o f erode o3 a day. 
See NIGERIA, Page 11 


EC Slaps Penally 
On VCRs Made 
In Korea, Japan 


Agence Franco-Prate 

BRUSSELS — The European 
Community on Wednesday im- 
posed antidumping duties on all 
video-cassette recorders imported 
from Sooth Korea and those sold 
by two Japanese companies. 

The action, the latest in a series 
of antidumping measures that the 
EC has taken against Asian compa- 
nies, will affect imports that in 
1987 had a retail value of at least 
$13 billion and r e pre sented nearly 
a third of the EC market for VCRs. 

The European Commissioa, the 
ECs executive body, announced 
provisional duties ranging from 
253 percent to 293 percent per 
unit against Daewoo, Goldstar and 
Samsung which manufacture all 
the South Korean-made VCRs sold 
in die community, and of 18 per- 
cent against Funai Ltd. and Orion 
Ltd. of Japan. 

The dunes, the commission said, 
represented the difference between 
the estimated “normal value” of 
the product and the export price in 
the community. The provisional 
duties are valid for four months, 
during which the ECs member 
countries must decide at ministerial 
level whether to modify or extend 
them. 

Under an EC directive, or law. 
announced July 12, antidumping 
levies most be added to the retail 
price of the product Previously, 
Asian companies had absorbed EC 
antidumping duties in order to pre- 
serve their market share. 

After a one-year inquiry, insti- 
gated by a complaint filed by Euro- 
pean electronics companies, the 
commission said it haa found that 
“all the com panies concerned were 
practicing dumping” on a level that 
was “particularly spectacular.” 

In 1985, VCR imports from the 
three Korean companies totaled 
75,000. Rat in 1986 they jumped to 

425.000 and, last year, trebled in 
volume to 1,224,000 units. Funai 
and Orion, for their part, sold 

466.000 VCRs in 1985, 991,000 in 
1986 and, for the first right months 
of 1987, sold 782JQQQ units, accotd- 

to EC figures. 

terms or market share, the EC 


T 


said, the Korean companies had 13 
percent in 1985, which rose to 6.1 
percent in 1986 and to 153 percent 
in 1987. The two Japanese compa- 
nies had 5.1 percent of the market 
in 1984, 7.6 percent in 1985 and 
133 percent m 1986. In addition, 
the commission said, Funai and 
Orion imparted “substantial quan- 
tities” of their VCRs through third 
countries. 

Although the European VCR in- 
dustry also grew during that peri- 
od, its market share had progres- 
sively declined and its profit 
margins were eroded because of the 
unfair pricing practices erf the five 
Asian companies, the commission 
said. 

The primary European makers 
of VCRs include NV Philips of the 
Netherlands, Grundig AG and 
AEG AG, both of West Germany, 
Thomson of France and Ferguson 
PLC of Britain. 

The co mmissi on said it was “in 
the community^ interest to impose 
provisional antid umping duties in 
order to prevent the video-cassette 
industry, and the thousands of jobs 
connected with it, from being 
threatened.” 

An off] rial with one of the mem- 
ber companies of the Milan-based 
European Association of Consum- 
er Electronics Manufacturers, 
which filed the complaint, said the 
average retail price of a VCR in 
Europe was about $550. The com- 
mission said the duties, per unit, 
were 293 percent for Daewoo, 26.4 
percent for Goldstar and 253 per 
cent for Samsung. 

The EC previously has taken an- 
tidumping action against ffafowi 
products from Japan and South 
Korea that ranged from daisy- 
wheel computer printers to ball 
bearings and construction machin- 
ery. It also opened a “second front” 
this year by imposing duties on 
products that axe assembled in Jap- 
anese-owned plants in Europe 
from components manufactured in 
Japan. Japan has complained 
about the duties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
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Japan Housing Starts Slip, but No Threat to Growth Seen 
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pence a share. 

Sr Bernard Audley, chairman of 
AGB, said the offer was one that 
“the AGB board is happy to rec- 
ommend to shareholders.” 

Maxwell also announced its pre- 
tax profit rose 2 percent in the first 
. The figure was at the low end 
of analysts' expectations. 

It said pretax profit was £71.9 
million, up from 003 million in 
the first six months erf 1987. Net 
income rose 11.8 percent to £56.1 
mfllion from £503 million. Reve- 
nue increased 36.6percent,. to 
£505.7 million from £3703 million. 

A spokesman said most of the 
profits were earned by the core 
publishing businesses and by Max- 
well’s subsidiary Associated Co. 
Donogbue of Canada. 


Reuters 

TOKYO — ■ Housing construction in Ja- 
pan, one of the jwgor driving forces behind 
its economy, declined in July, interrupting a 
27-month upward trend, the government 
said Wednesday. 

Economists, however, said the fall in hous- 
ing starts was expected and did not portend a 
halt to Japan's growth because consumers 
and corporations are still on buying sprees. 

“Consumer spending growth may be slow- 
ing, but demand still is at very high levels,” 
sard Richard Jerram, an economist at Klrin- 
wort Benson International Inc. 

Housing starts in Japan slipped 1.9 per- 
cent in July from a year earlier to 151,617, 
mainly doe to a 10.9 percent drop in con- 
struction of private homes and a 3.0 percent 
fall in rental housing. 

Private and rental units jointly account for 


more than 8Q percent of the housing starts in 
Japan. 

An official at the Construction Ministry 
played down the decline, noting that July’s 
construction of new homes compares with a 
very high 3evd last year. 

On Tuesday, Japan also reported output at 
its factories and mines slowed in July from 
its recent fast growth. 

But several economists dismissed the idea 
that this data holds negative implications far 
the economy because they believed the up- 
ward trend in industrial output remained 
strong 

Industrial production eased 0.7 percent in 
July from the previous month, compared 
with a 33 parent jump in Jana 

However, industrial output rose 8 X) per- 
cent in July from a year earher, and David 
Pike, an economist at UBS Phillips & Drew 
International LtcL, noted the pace of increase 


Is slipping from a recent peak in February of 
12.4 percent But he said he saw the dedine 
as favorable. “The problem for the economy 
is whether it will slow down to a more sus- 
tainable growth rate,” Mr. Pike said. 

Many economists agreed that the econo- 
my m ay be growing too fast and inviting 
unwanted inflation. 

Kazutoshi Habamura of Nikko Research 
Center Ltd. said a more appropriate year-on- 
year growth rate for industrial output would 
be 4 percent to 6 percent He said a high rate 
of production creates supply problems for 
raw materials such as steel and chemicals, 
which can trigger hi g h er prices for manufac- 
tured goods. 

Mr. me said inflationary problems might 
also develop in the service and coos traction 
industries, which together make up a largo: 
portion of the economy than manufacturing 

Recent consumer prices for services, for 


example, have been growing at around a 2 
percent rale, wink these for manufacturing 
have fallen or risen only slightly, he said. 

Costs of services are largely affected by 
wages, and a tight labor market has been 
helping drive these op. economists said. 

Unemployment in July, also announced 
on Tuesday, was a seasonally adjusted 23 
percent, up slightly from a five-year low of 
2 A percent the previous month. But the job 
offers-to-appheants ratio rose in July to 1 .(3, 
its highest level in 14 years. 

The ratio indicates that there were 109 job 
offers for every 100 applications and that 
these is a tendency far businesses to pay 
higher wages to secure qualified workers. 

Economists said if there are any signs (hat 
inflation is setting in, the Bank of Japan 
would rush to tighten its reins on monetary 
policy. But most said they did not see a need 
for the central bank to boost interest rates. 
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BCI Now Targets European Banks 

Analysts Cite Rising Cost as Factor in Ending Irving Bid 
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Reuters 

ROME — Banca Commerciale 
Italians SpA, having withdrawn hs 
bid for living Bank Coxp- of New 
York, “will concentrate on expan- 
sion” within the European bankin g 
industry, BCFs managing director 
said Wednesday. 

“Obviously we wanted to win the 
battle, but Irving is not the only 
target around,” said the BO offi- 
cial, Mario ArcarL “There are otto 
opportunities, indnding in Europe. 

“In fact,” Mr. Aicari told the 
Milan financial daily Italia OggL 
without giving details, “we are very 
interested in Europe.” 

BCI already has a 55 percent 
stake in Socretb Europfceime de 
Basque SA of Luxembourg and a 
48 percent stake in the Pans-based 
Basque Sudameris. It also owns a 
Swiss subsidiary, Banca Commer- 
riale Italians (Suisse). 

But even though BQ is Italy’s 
second-largest bank in terms of de- 
posits, it is email by international 
standards, rating 61st in Fortune 
:’s latest table of world 


Source: Ha titan. 


Still, analysts said, BCI, because 
of its rdativdy laige size and prof- 
its, is in a stronger position than 
many erf its Italian rivals to expand 
isao Europe ahead of the 1992 date 
set for the formation of a angle 
European Community market. 

While profits in much of the 
banking sector declined last year, 
partly because of the stock market 
collapse, BCTs net profits rose to 
314.4 billion hze ($226 nriDkai) 
from 289.6 billion in 1986. 

Mr. Arcari, who returned empty- 
handed from New York last week 
after meetings with Irving and offi- 
cials of the U-S. Federal Reserve 
Board, ■ | »iH the Irving bid not 
cost BQ money, because bills re- 
lating to tbe takeover attempt were 

being met by Irving. 

The Mian bank dropped its bid 
for Irving because of a ruling, made 
by the Federal Reserve Board, that 
BCI’s parent, tbe state-owned 
holding company Istituto per la 
Riscostnmone Indusmale, also 
needed to file an application for 
pennisoem to buy Irvmg. 

But Guido Bngnone, president 


of the Italian Financial Analysts* 
Association, said Wednesday that 
financial, as well as strategic, con- 
siderations may have played a pint 
in BCTs decision to withdraw its | 
offer. 

“I am not sure BCI had a precise 
strategy for expansion in the U3-, r 
be said, noting that the Irving bid 
came soon after BCI sold Long 
Island Trust Co. “It seems to me 


stem would be more plausible.' 

Other analysts said that the price 
BCI would have had to pay for the i 
Irving takeover was much higher 

than originally envisioned, because 

of the recent gain in the dollar. 

“With the dollar at around 1,400 
lire, BCTs commitment was bo- 
coming heavy,” an Italian bank 
economist said. 

BCFs initial bid in late April of 
$65 a share for about 51 percent of 
Irving’s stock, was valued at about 
$600 mllioiL The final bid of $80 a 
share, in late May, was put at al- 
most $760 milli on by BGL But 
since, the dollar has risen by about 
10 percent against the lira. 
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France's Solex Reaches End of Its Road 


By Bany James 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS —The Solex, an oversized bicycle with 
an undersized motor tint was mice considered as 
typically French as baguettes and berets, has 
reached the end of tbe road. 

Its manufacturer, MBK Industrie, which passed 
into the hands of Japan’s Yamaha Motor Ca in 
1986, ann or" 1 "** Tuesday that it would dose the 
production line of the Soiex, and with it an era, at 
the end erf this year. 

iAe the ModdT Ford, the Solex comes in only 
cue colon black. The conoepl first thought erf in 
1942, is base. 

The Solex is set in slow and somewhat stately 
motion by ideating a lever and pedaling furiously 
to start the engine, which is applied to the front 
wheeL It runs on a mere hint of gasofine. The 


riding position is rigidly upright Users complain 
that the brakes do not wonc in the rain, but given 
the bike's flat-out speed erf 20 mph (35 kph), this 
hardly seems to matter. 

The Solex is tile humblest motorized creature on 
the roads of France, and the cheapest. At under 
3.000 francs ($470), it costs less than many bikes 
without engmes.fr is, according to Alain Dnhamel, 
awrhcr,lt7vable“likctbemoriesof Bogart, a 1960s 
actress or Gabin when be was good.” Mr^Duhamel 
says he can get around Fans faster cm bis Solex 
than in a Ferrari. 

Since they 1 went into commercial production in 
1946, six million of the ugly Bole machines have 
been sold, some of them m other countries in 
Europe and Africa. 

Thie Solex was a favorite means of locomotion of 

See SOLEX, Page 11 





Designs on time 

Individually made with a degree of skill and care that belongs 
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Chargeurs Weighs Sale 
Of Sponge Unit to 3 M 


Reuters 


PARIS — Chargeurs SA, a French industrial 
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discussing tte sale of its Spontex unit, a leading 
maker of sponges, to Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. 

A Chargeurs spokesman confirmed French 
press resorts that the talks were taking place, 
but he declined to give further details. 

Le Monde, the French newspaper, said Spon- 
ten had a 45 percent share of the world market 
for sponges. The daily es timated the eventual 
sale price of the unit at between I billion and 1.5 
billion francs ($157 million and $236 million.). 

Spontex, wluch also makes other cleaning 
materials, posted net profit of 89.7 millio n 
francs in 1987 on revenue of 610.3 miHkxL 

Chargeurs, which also has textile holdings 
and the airline Union des Transports Adriens, 
posted 1987 attributable net profit of 664 ndl- 
lion francs on group revenue of 10.75 billion 
francs. 
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FEEDER CATTLE (CMEJ 
46000 IDO^CMK per ID. 


5865 

Oct 

71 JO 

7217 

7187 

71,77 

—63 

60 35 
65.10 

Dec 

7255 

7287 

7222 

7250 

—21 

Feb 

7120 


7282 

7240 

— J2 

*7 30 

Aar 

7423 

75-30 

7465 

7487 

—.10 

ah Ad 


7180 

7450 

7180 



65.00 

Aua 

71J0 

7200 

7140 

71 JO 


7TJ5 

Sea 




71 JS 


70-50 

Od 




71.10 

+J5 


>273 

6940 

Sea 

8145 

81-85 

BUS 

8130 

—.12 

mac 

49 JO 

oct 

BU0 

am 

8145 

S1J0 

—33 

83JS 

1025 

NOW 




8280 

—.15 

8295 

74J0 

Jan 


8230 

8273 

8290 

-» 



Mar 

8250 

8275 

8235 

8232 

— J3 

8245 

75 2S 

Apr 

81 JO 

8130 

sun 

BUS 

+.10 


76.00 

Mov 



80X8 

BOX 


Est. Sales 


Prev. Sales 3J» 





Prev.DavOaen lid. 20J0Q UP 88 


HOGS (CMEJ 
30300 1 b8- cent* per lb. 


10% 

wick wt 




73 


% 

%— 


37 52 

Oct 

39.10 

39 JS 

3347 

3855 

—60 

»% 

16% Wick of A 250 

119 


67 

180 

18 

18 — % 


38J0 

Dec 

4130 

4217 

41.15 

4120 

—62 

5% 

3% Wilfred 

.12 

2 A 

71 

34 

5 

5 

5 — to 

5200 

41 JO 

Fee 

4420 

4425 


4143 


19% 

TV) WHkGs 

.11 

3 

13 

716 

150 

ISto 

isto— to 

51.65 

6060 

Apr 

4332 

6175 

4260 

4282 

—38 

37% 

19% William 

140 

48 

7 

1677 

29% 

3Bto 

28% — to 

5625 



4760 

47.90 

4727 

4727 

—68 

7% 

4% wifshro 

30t 3J 

75 

B 

6 

5% 



47 JO 

Jut 

4830 

&90 

4820 

tum 

-JO 

Tito 

2% WlnciMl 




m 

20 

2to 

20 + to 


4326 


4702 

47J2 

47 J2 

am 


5 





13 

1 

% 



4455 

Oct 

45.10 

<110 

4150 

<405 

— to 

SOto 

37V) WlnOIx 

1.92 

43 

14 

387 

41 to 

400 

JF-S — to 



Prev. Sales 9j*i 




Wto 

7 Wlnnbg 

.40 

43 

26 

158 

90 

9% 

9% 





3% 

Ito Winner 




7 

1% 

1% 

1% 










j CuirenoOpdons 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
Option B Strike 
Underlying Price Calls— Last 

s«p Oct Dec Sen Oct Dec 
5UM0 Australian Doilarsccars per unit. 


Aug. 31 


AOallr 

75 

r 

r 

B0 38 

77 

r 


80.38 

78 

r 


6038 

79 

r 


HUB 

B0 

OJO 


BOJ8 

81 

r 


8038 

S3 

0-05 


8028 

84 

022 



034 

0.10 


1.14 

r 

r 

12J00 British Poondsonts per unit 
b pound 165 r .' r r 

16BJ9 167% r r r 

168J9 170 094 r r 

168J9 177% r r r 

50800 Canadian Doltarvcents per unit 
CDoiir so r r r 

80J4 Si r r aeo 

bojj si'-* r r ojo 

ea« 82 r r 041 

8064 82% r 0.14 r 

kudo West German Marks*ceats per non. 


0J9 
r r 
U3 IJO 


US 


038 

r 


141 

r 


330 


BJO 

0.95 


DMartt 

49 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 

021 

5132 

50 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 

022 

5322 

51 

r 

r 

r 

0.05 

020 

050 

5132 

92 

1J0 

r 

r 

OI3 

r 


5322 

53 

030 

120 

r 

OJO 

071 

1.17 

5322 

54 

038 

069 

r 

0-9* 

r 


5132 

95 

0J8 

037 

0.91 

IJ1 

r 


5322 

56 

0J3 

r 

r 

r 

r 


5322 

57 

r 

r 

r 

339 

r 


5132 

63 

r 

r 

004 

r 

r 



6JKUM8 JaaaneM Yea-lOOMis of o cwtt per ratr. 


HEW LOWS 11 

AmCetitCp AshlndCoaln BHttstiGas 
CounTndSFdP Gearhlnd PtiEI43lM 
TeJecomCp ntanCp Wurltech 


CapHaldadl 

Solltran 


AMEX Highs-Lovvs 


NEW HIGHS 


AmTrJceann 
Sanmark Sir 


Amdcfil yH 
CancrdFabB 
Howtekn 
PrincDlao n 


FarmtCty A 
Therm Env 


IntrCtyGsa 
Woods! ream 


NEW LOWS M 


Astrtcpf wt 
EnwvDevI 
IRTCoro 
StvGchA n 


BeMenBIko 
Friedman 
PeraiTraf n 


PlttWV Stirs 


CtnerdFab 

HertaEnt wt 
Pioneer Sv 


lfl + % 


3446 14% SFeSPs .10 J 5 3918 19% 19% 19% + 16 

46% 26% SaraLee UO 10 14 2846 40V 39% 39% + % 

1346 10% SavEpf IJB 11.1 3 11% 11% IIV ' ' 

1% „ Savin 3 606 % 

12% ^ SavttPfA 2 11V 1194 11% 

7% 54b Savn pfB 30 I3J 38 5% 54b 5% + 4b 

334- 36% 5 CANA 240 TJ 10 88 30% 30% 30% — V 

9V 5% Scftfr Jle 4J 189 7% 7 7% + % 

574b 3194 SchrPIo IJO 27 17 3193 534b 52% 53%— % 
“ 37 13 018 33H 3246 33%— 46 
113 491 6% 6% 646 + % 

13 10 11442 12% 10% 12'4 +146 
11 10 615 36% 3546 35% 

19 16 
3 


WPPSS Accepts Obligation 


J Yen 
7136 
7136 
7136 
7136 
7136 
7136 
7136 
7136 
7136 


DJ8 

033 


075 

036 

034 

0.19 

r 

r 


130 


132 

075 


037 


0.10 

036 

051 

130 

1.90 

270 

r 

430 


0 J 1 

0.90 

U 2 


62J00 Swti» Francs-cents per antt. 
SFrtmc no 

6114 61 

6114 62 

6114 63 

6114 64 

63.14 65 

6114 66 

AIM 68 r r 048 

62300 Swiss Fnma-Eunipeaa style. 

6114 6B r r 157 

ToW coll vnL 9363 
Total put yoL 14386 

r— Nat traded, s— No apt Ian offered. 
Lost is premium (purchase price). 
Source: AP. 


070 

r 

0.96 

178 

130 

2J4 

110 

r 


0J8 


HWh 


Season 

La* 


open Hfth Law Ctose Cho. 


PORK BELLIES (CMEI 

(tMNqftf^ctfitsocrft. 

6730 50JH Feb 5070 SLW 4»« 

6075 5077 Mar 5040 0-10 49^ 

6473 JO MOV SUO SJO SOW 

6430 5130 Jul BJO 5370 5130 

S5J0 SI 39 Aua_ SL3S S)J5 +9J2 

Ear.SoMe 46% Prev. Sot** 6336 
Prev. Dov Onen Inf . 11576 uP2!l 


48.90 -I.W 
49 JS —330 
50.97 -230 
51 JS — ^ 
49J3 —135 


Food 


COFFEE C(NYCSCE1 

37J00lbs^ cents aerib. 

1477S 10600 Sea 

15075 11075 

1 5050 11244 

13073 11213 

14530 11430 

14330 1160Q 

12530 11030 


Esi.SalM iS12 PrSv~32*e»’ 2979 
Prev. Day Ooen ini. 22393 aH45 


SUGAR WORLD It (NY CSCE) 


„ 13030 123-50 11930 12375 

OWC 12050 12475 13030 >XU3 

Mar 1WJC 12275 119.10 

May 11950 13250 11931 132J0 

Jul 119J8 12235 119 JO 12275 

s£ 11930 ItzM 118.75 11438 

Doc 11930 12250 11930 1»3l 


+ 2 JS 

+166 

+3J3 

+5-33 

+237 

+1.13 

+IJ1 


1 1Z0Q0 lbs.- cent) per lb. 


1029 

1564 

7.00 

OCT 

10.06 











1164 


Mev 

9.74 




Jul 



1130 

838 

Oct 

Jan 

9.40 



ESI. Sales 147*6 pm. Sales 14768 
Prev. Day Onan int.l33J61 unl.635 


Est. Salas 6J81 Pm. Salas 
Prev. Day Open Int. 37781 aft 786 


9J9 
940 
9.91 
9JS 
9 JO 
9J5 


I2X 

I2S1 

1351 

1367 

1190 

1320 

1345 


1075 

«J7 

10-27 

1030 

934 

9J8 

931 


I2X 

1256 

I 2 $i 

1268 

1794 

1315 

13S 


+.10 

+75 

+.18 

+30 

+.19 

+J2 


ORANGE JUICE (NYCEJ 
15380 lbs.- cents per lb. 

30350 12450 SeP 190.70 19U0 19470 19130 

18SJ0 1^230 Nov 18375 I84J0 18270 183J0 

176.73 13200 Jan 17330 17370 17330 17240 

174JQ 139 JO Mar 17070 170.90 no 00 17050 

17250 149J0 May 16930 le930 168J0 16975 

17130 16730 Jul 167J0 167 JO 16730 16775 

170.10 16200 Sap 16670 

16030 15400 Nov 16670 

Jan 16670 

Est- Sales 1300 Pr«v. Sales 1700 
Prev. Day Open Int 


—.18 

+55 

+.15 

+50 

+J0 

+JS 

+.40 

+J0 

+J0 


Metals 


COPPER (COME3U 
2530a ids.- cents per lb. 


10130 

6485 

Sea 

101 JO 

10190 

10080 

10320 

+220 



Od 




10290 

+200 



Nov 




ldlfS 

+139 

10090 


Dec 

99.10 

181J0 

9820 

laua 

+120 

9030 

6630 


97.75 

9015 

9735 

99 JO 

+129 

95.99 

6A50 

Mar 

WJO 

9635 

9425 

96J0 

+120 

*110 

7115 

Mar 

9225 

9320 

9115 

9360 

+.70 

9090 

7330 

Jut 

9010 

91.10 

9020 

9120 

+20 

99 JO 

76.00 

Seo 

0920 

8* JO 

0200 

0920 


■650 

77 JS 

Dec 

S JJ» 

87 JO 

■620 

DJD 

—.46 


ESI. Sales 4500 Prev. Sola 5747 
Prev. Day Open Int. 3434] up 301 


ALUMINUM (COM EX) 
40300 lbs.- cents per R>. 


129 JO 

7950 


12480 



Od 

12020 



Nov 

11720 

115J10 

7335 

Dec 

11425 

8450 

B4S3 


10720 

10850 



10175 

97 JM 

>320 

Mav 

9920 

9425 

83JO 


932S 

■435 

8220 

Sen 

9035 

8250 

8290 

Dec 

8020 

8220 

8250 


87 JM 



Mor 

87 JO 



May 

87 JO 



Jd 

87 JO 


Esl. Sales Prev. Sates 
Prev. Day Open Inf. 219 


SILVER (COMBX) 

5300 (revet- cents per troy az. 



5310 

Sen 

6463 

6572 

AAf n 

6552 

+62 

6S8J 

6910 

Od 




rmn 

+6J 



Nov 




r” 1 9 

+63 

10833 

6063 

Dec 

661 J 

6713 

6600 

6712 

+62 

1088.9 

677J 

Jan 




6762 

+59 

10710 

6510 

Mar 

6792 

6872 

6762 

M6J 

+92 

965.0 

6753 

May 

6902 

6940 

6992 

697.4 

+52 

9BSJ 

6B8J 

Jul 

7002 

7042 

7020 

7082 

+53 

661.0 

6910 


7133 

7113 

71 ID 

7192 

+48 

■B6J 

699J 

Dec 

7352 

7363 

7302 

7362 

442 

B19J 

7392 

Jon 




7412 

+43 

*106 

7452 

Mar 




7519 

+43 

9I0J 

7882 

MOV 




7652 

++J 



Jul 




77*2 

+32 


Esl. Sales 31300 Prev. Sales 34315 
Prev. Dav Open int. 84075 ualJ34 


PLATINUM (NYME) 

X trey at- dollars per Iroy os. 


66720 

mm 

no 

527 JM 

53+50 

52320 

53320 

+8.10 

64620 

49920 


53920 

54020 

52920 

53930 

■HUB 

64320 

48200 

APT 

541JH 

5+250 

5+120 

54490 

+720 

64720 

5+0-03 

Jill 




55120 

+7JH 

56400 

55120 

OCt 




95820 

+720 


Est. sales Prev. Sales 4463 

Prow. Day Open Int. 1771] aft 366 


PALLADIUM (NYME) 

100 frov oz- dollars aef 02 

14275 10X65 Sbp 12200 12250 12DJ0 121.10 

139 JO 10«J0 Dec 121 JO 12200 120 JO 12080 

13200 11530 Mar 13075 12175 12075 13035 

137.73 11830 Jun 13250 170-50 11430 11935 

13230 12230 Sen 12000 12030 12030 11855 

EK. Sales Prev. Sales 730 

Prev. Dav Open Int 6J62 off 236 

GOLD (COMBX) 

100 tray ox.- dollars twrirov at 


-30 
—.40 
—JO 
— JO 
—.40 


44620 

<2720 


42630 

42930 

49*X 

43130 

+220 

53320 

42720 

Od 

430J0 

43480 

429 JO 

43410 




NOV 




437 JM 

+220 

54620 

43020 

Dec 

4)4)0 

44060 

43530 

439.90 


54920 

44000 

Fea 

44120 

44640 

441J0 

446.10 

+23B 

5S0J0 

44730 


447J0 

<5270 

447.40 

45210 


STO JO 

45220 

Jun 

6S3JB 

*5700 

*5320 

4SL1D 

+020 

575-00 

46020 

Aua 




464+0 

+230 

57520 

4642a 

Dei 

46520 

469 JM 

+6150 


+230 

51420 

40628 

Dec 

47220 

+7530 




51620 

47820 

Feb 




+8320 


52520 

41520 







49720 

48920 


49220 

49250 

49290 

49670 


ESI. Sold 

i 

i? 

Sf 

I 





Oacn HWh Low Pee* Cho. 


Season 

Htoh 

*»..■ one «H6 03-16 

fl&jl 
SB-13 
87-JO 
■3-15 

MUNICIPAL SOtigiiyTMMt 
41000. Mbw-PHi3»*»«iKr T Br7 j 89-10 OHO 


72-11 

12-1 

^1 

79-21 


DOC 03-14 
Mar 
Jun 

Sei* 

P*c 

p^SeMCWMI 


*3-11 

82-X 

82-14 
82*1 
81 21 
■i-ra 


8670 

15-5 

83-6 

81-25 

Eu. sain 


Ml’ 

ii-u 


8 ( 22 

83-2 

81-19 


&23 MV i+l* S4-J 

fS S w ss 

pf^.smet 547* 
pi-evToav Ooen int irTSJ 
EURODOLLARS riMMJ 

41 milltan+fs 6* 100 PC*. # .„ ?|J . «, 31 eiAS 

9176 gj* SC 90B 9030 «« 

na? 09.41 OK JJrJe nn fate 

£;? »■?! S-5 Sri wS 


92.12 

91.95 

91.76 

9139 

4130 

91.40 

1131 

92*4 

9033 

Esf. Sales 


89 J» 
09 41 

B9J* 

89.19 

PM 

8499 

00.90 

n» 

so.u 

4005 

84.98 

8»41 


Sea 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

Sea 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 


■OJO 

TOJH 

9445 

40.X 

90JS 

4078 


*031 

90J? 

9041 

99.35 

*079 


*07= *0-22 

*41) *017 

Prev, Sales 76J53 
Prev. Dov Onen mfJ54*l* 

BRITISH POUND [I MM) 

1^0 lS*4 Dae 1J634 136*11 

! JUO 1 iSo mS„ 1J5I8 1 «*0 

Esf. Soles 4*33 PfWWN 
Prrw Dav Open in*. 18345 on 71* 
CANADIAN DOLLAR <IMM1 
S per dir- 1 poini leayaU *03001 


9454 W5A 
MU 40.46 
*441 40.41 

00)4 9075 

*078 HU* 
*072 *0-31 

*016 WD 7 
90.10 *0-11 


483 

+33 

+ 03 

• 31 

*sa 

+CJ 

+33 

♦ 33 
+ oa 
+ 03 
+A) 


8333 

3300 

3236 


.7X7 
.73*0 
7370 
.7670 
J « 

.7*50 


SOP 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

Sea 

DeC. 


8013 

JJOJS 

3001 

.7931 


8073 


U740 

1.6872 

—21 

163*4 

1 66*7 

-a 

i.6sn 

165*0 

-» 

KM 

M3 

—to 

Mil 

KUO 

—IB 

.7*90 

.7*9.* 

— % 

.7*51 

79+4 

—18 


tell 

—IB 


.7898 

-IS 


157C5 

I37X 


JXD J339 
JM5 5JO 
J41I J435 


Esi^saies 33QS Prev. Safer 5JS0 
P?™^oS; tiZSZ int. »427 Of' 10 
FRENCH FRANC CIMM* 
s per franc ^ I polnl oauols »00«nt 
.17500 .IS4X SeO 53« 15705 -ISMS 

.16420 .15485 Dec -15770 .15720 .15720 

ESI Sales Pr •*. Sates 

Prev. Dcnr Open inf. 15 

GERMAN MARK CIMM) 

Suer mark- 1 pafnioauPl *50 0001 
6355 -5208 Sea .5338 J34J 

■6610 J2S2 Dec 5W 5387 

J166 - 33*2 Mar J427 3*29 

Esf. Salas 1SJ93 Prev. Sales SIAM 
Prev. Dav Onen Inf. 6*37* upioo* 

JAPANESE YEN(1*AM> 

S per yen- 1 pofni eeuol* 5000000 
3X455 307075 Sen *7352 307M 00^43 

mmcm 007116 Dec QD740O 307416 307300 X7J04 

SSS «75M Mar 0074+7 307473 .001460 .0074/3 

OOUM 0076X jSi .007*10 DO 74 10 307543 00T330 

Esf. Soles' 30 7X Prav. Sales nJ43 

Prev. Dav Open int 61333 ua *A/3 

SWISS FRAN COMM I 
spot franc- ■ point eouatssainai 

^ 13S MK 33*1 

s ^ 5sr 

Est. Sates 17J1S Prev. Sales WJM 
Prev, Dav Open int. 34,780 up 50* 


-68 

=s 
— •» 


— 32 . 
— .07 
—03 
—32 


Industrials 


-.*o 


—30 

+.18 


LUMBER (CMEI 
130300 ML It- 1 Per 1300 Bd. ft. 

204.10 164 BO Sep 178JB 179 JO 177 JO IffM 

WLOO 181JM Nw 17L20 176.40 11460 7*30 

107 JO 16030 Jon 1 77 J6 17833 17620 17470 

ROJO 171.00 Ear 17440 178.40 177.80 178.00 

184,00 17410 May 179TO JJJg 

IITOO 167.10 Jul 17930 17930 17*30 179.50 

1X30 175.10 Sep 18030 18030 1BH 18030 —IN 

Est Sales 1.133 Prev. Sates 1395 
Prev. Day Open Int *3*7 Oft 182 
COTTON 2 (NYCE) 

50-000 lbs.- cents Per lb. 

7330 5030 OCt 

70.20 4445 DOC 

68.90 +8.90 Mar 

6030 4931 May 

68JD 4936 Jul 
65.70 5035 Oct 

65J0 50.75 Dec -- 

EH. Sales 5300 Prev. Sales 
Prev. Dav Ooen int. 

HEATING OIL (NYME) 


SLID 

53.93 

5270 

52.75 

—126 

5137 

U24 

5125 

5120 

—22 

512S 

5240 

5123 

5140 

-23 

51.75 

3260 

51.70 

31.72 

—21 

5225 

5260 

3290 

5320 

—25 

53.10 

5335 

5225 

3285 

—80 

5333 

5419 

5335 

$335 

—.70 


7300 





4270 

4320 

+J6 




an 




Od 

4325 

4415 

4125 

4140 

— 35 




4426 

4690 

4425 

4415 

—.22 



Dec 

4530 

4535 

4465 

44.70 

—.46 


4320 


4615 

4615 

45.15 

45.10 

—M 




4530 

<5.70 

44 S3 

4485 





4430 

4430 

4110 

4310 

— 81 


4135 


Aiitn 

4320 

4278 

4270 

+JJ4 




4135 

4210 

41443 

4140 



ALSO 


41.15 

41.15 

41.15 

41.15 

-.1* 

<7.00 41.00 Jul +2 IS 41.15 

Evt. Solirt Prev. Sole) 11933 

Prov. Day Open inf. 85286 UP3I0 

41 15 

41 15 



CRUDE OIL (NYME) 


UOObM.-dMtera per bM. 

1527 

15.43 

1116 

1530 

—27 




15.43 

1549 

15.17 

11M 

—33 




1523 

1326 

1533 

1935 

—.18 


15.15 


1327 

15-58 

1535 

1125 

—32 


13 15 

Fea 

1527 

1525 

1535 

1536 

-.25 

18.0$ 

15J0 

Mar 

15.60 

1524 

1134 

1525 

—30 


1524 

Aar 

1155 

1522 

1155 

1523 

+ 03 


1524 


1163 

1523 

1156 

1156 

— JI7 

1680 

15J0 


1525 

1530 

1520 

1520 

—27 

17 JO 

15+0 

Jul 

1920 

1180 

HA( 

1527 

-24 


1348 


1175 

1535 

15.75 

15.75 


■if Sam 


Prev. Soles $0368 





Prev. Dav Open lal.lX3*4 up 94 JtO 


Stock Indexes 


Prev. Dav Open Int. 142-713 up2J1Q 


Financial 


Cad open lot. 
Pot open InL 


594336 

819394 


US T. BILLS (IMM) 

SI million- pis of IDO pet 
9431 91.15 Sep 9271 9273 

4439 9T.I7 Oec 9233 9237 

*163 9136 Mar 9231 9234 

9X48 9137 Jun 9219 9219 

9213 9133 SeP 9208 9238 

9271 9136 Dec 

9260 9132 Mar 

9231 9173 Jun 9137 9137 

Est. Sales Prev. Sotos 8331 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 21 386 
10 YR. TREASURY (CBT] 

Sioaooo prln- pts & 32nds nnoo PCI 


9267 

9233 

9239 

9217 

9238 


9137 


9269 

9235 

9231 

9219 

9208 

9200 

91.97 

9133 


+.01 

+35 

+35 

+35 

+35 

+.05 

+35 

+35 


r 

r 

r 

r 

OJO 

r 

97-14 

89-13 

Sep 

91-31 

93-10 

91-26 

92-2 

r 

r 

293 

030 

021 

r 

96-12 

9M 

Dec 

91-19 

91-29 

91-14 

91-21 


125 

r 

020 

025 

r 

92*17 

89-2* 


91-12 

91-12 

91-5 

91-9 

r 

a 92 

r 

1.10 

r 

1.94 

92-28 

89-9 

Jun 

91 

91 

90-20 

90-29 


(US 

r 

r 

r 


91-2 

89-13 





90-16 

r 

OJO 

r 

290 

r 

r 

Est. Sales 


Prev. Sales 25J29 



Prev. Day Open lnt.104645 off 182 
US TREASURY BONDS (CBT) 
KPcMiaaoOO-pts & Xndsot 100 PCf I 


99-12 

74-30 

Sea 

05-28 

86-10 

85-23 

86-2 

+9 

99-2 

7+1 


85-9 

BS-24 

854 

85-16 


95-10 

73-20 

Mar 

84-21 

B5-5 

8+19 

84-30 

+9 

9+4 

73-11 

Jun 

B4-3 

84-18 

8+2 

8+12 

+9 

93-1* 

72-26 

Sen 

83-29 

83-39 

83-18 

83-27 

+9 


SP COMP. INDEX (CMS) 
paints ana cents 

Ml JO 1*3.00 Sep 36280 2*430 261.10 SnlJO — 1.13 

281 JO 25220 Dec 36630 34*30 36160 264.10 -lit 

28250 253.90 Mar 36910 369.10 266.15 26465 —135 

282 JO 26180 Jun MBJO 26830 2*840 7*830 — 1.10 

Est. Sates Prev. Sat 05 31497 

Prev. Day Ooen 1111.124055 all 1301 

VALUE LINE IKCBT) 
points and cents 

253.30 232BS Sap 23*30 239 JO 23720 23820 

255.+0 23030 Dee 2*250 24250 24030 24490 

3730 24OJ0 Mar 743.70 

Est Sales Prev. Sale* 162 

Prev. Day Open int. 1 4*+ up 51 
NYSE COMP. INDEX (NYFC) 

Points and cents 

1*1.40 11250 Sea 14*30 1*4.70 1+8.15 MUO 

19025 11700 Dec 15475 151.10 1*935 149.85 

159-43 14425 Mar 15235 152*0 1S22S 151.15 

15930 15435 Jutl 15170 15320 15320 152J5 

Est. Sales Prev. Soles 5273 

Prev. Dav Open int. 7J7+ olIXF 


-30 

-M 

-JO 


J 


Commodity indexes 


Ctose Previous 

Moody's MOTjOOf 1,102.30 1 

Reuters 1-886.30 1^87,60 

DJ. Futures 13657 135J8 

Com. Research 246.18 246.04 

Moody's : base 100 : Dec. 31. 1931. 
p - preliminary; f - final 
Reuters ; base 100 : Sep. 18, 1931. 

Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec 31. 1974. 


Market Guide 


CBT: 

CME: 


NY CSCE -. 

NYCE: 

COMEX: 

NYME: 

KCBT: 

NYFE: 


Chlcooo Board of Trade 
Chlcaua Mercantile Exchange 
international Monetary Mortiet 
Of CMawa AierctmHIe Exchanoe 
Hew York Cocoa. Sugar, Csttae Exchanoe 
New Verb Cotton EkChanoo 
Commodity Exchange, New York 
New York Mercantile Exchange 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
New York Futures Exchange 


Commodities 


Aug. 31 


48% 26 Schima uo 
17 51k Schwbn 

19 8% SclAfl .12 

43% 27% ScoWP 8 .74 
1596 10 Scottys J2 
121+ SV) ScudNA 37e 
27% 12 SedCnl JOe 13 4 
14’A 10% SaoCtpf 1J6 147 
17% 14 SvoC Die 210 128 
17% 13%, SeaCpfCZIO 125 

4* Seasrm 13 U 9 
23% 12 Seaaui 
49% 28% SealAIr 
56% 29% 5cars 
42% 20% SccPoc 
88% 40M SeauoA 
91% 42% SaauaB 
30% 17V. SvceCn 
13% 2U SvcRSS 
296. 20% Svcmst 
25% 12k. Shakiee 
27 12% Showln 

28% 12% ShLehH 
23% 11% Shelby 
91% *7 5hellT 
34U 20% Shrwln 
16% 6% Stiowbt 

23% II SlerPac Ui 41 II 
14% 4% SanlADI 331 


36% 219m Signet 

Silicons 


136 


33 15 


16% 5% Sll 
X% 1SV, SteDlrr 
18% 11% Skyline JB 
x% 14 Slattery 
10% 4% Smlthln 

67% 39% SmkBck 1-84 
5996 39 Smuckr 38 
44% 24U SnapOn loa _ . 

10 5% Snyder UO 20J 27 

20% 13% Snvdrpf 209 148 
10% 3% Solltran 
35% 21% Sana! 200 73 U 
54% 25% SonvCp 39* J 33 
28% 12% SooUn 1+4 

40% 30 Source 330 *J 

25% 23 SrcCppf 240 140 

XW 26% SCrEpf 2J0 U 

21% 16 SaJerm U* 

24% 14% Sauttws JO 
29% 17% SoeStBk 1JN 
24% 17% SauthCa 214 
30% 2396 SolnGss 1.70 
57% 43 SNETI 300 
31V) 28 SoRvPf 260 
13% 7 SoUnCo JO 

10% 2% Soumrk 

41 9% Somk pf 

27% 5% Somk pf 

21% 11% SwAIrl 
25% 18% SwIGas 
45% 26% SwBell 
24% 13% SwEnr 
20 22% SntPS 

12% 9 Soaln n 

17% 9 Soarnn 

]*% 7% Sprague 

38% »% Springs 
65% 43 

102% 55% Saulbb 
30% 10% StBPnt 
«%. 4% StFdBk 

X 11% StMotr 
12% 6% SldPaC 

32 17% SldPrd S 

34 ij% Stande* 

21% Stantons 


13% 12% 13% 

9% 9 9% — % 
2496 24 24% % 
134) 13% 13% — % 

16% 16% 16% — % 

16% 16% 16% 

756 53% 53% S3 

1 13 13 13 

JO IJ 15 135 63 61% 41% — % 

200 SJ 9 4784 35% 35% 35% 

1.96 5J * 990 36% 35% 35% — % 

.15* 3 14 239 61% 61 61% + % 

.12* J 15 5 63V) 63% 6396 — % 

J8 28 13 1126 17% 17V. 17V. — Vr 

46 6% 5% 5% — % 

801 24% 33% 24 + % 

210 20% 20% 20% + % 

268 23% 22% 23% + % 

157 23% 23% 23% — % 

IB 13% 13 13 

663 68 <7% 67% — % 

30% 39% 29%— % 

7* 8% 8% 8% 

230 21% 21% 21% + M 
3 5% 5% 5% 

IJB 43 B 50 31 30% 31 + ft 

844 11% 11% 11% 

439 15% 15% 15% 

643 14 13% 13% — % 

12 29% 28% 29% + % 

. 1836 9 9 9 

4.1 10 2969 45% 45% 45% 

26 17 67 56% 56% 56% 

SO* 37 36% 36% — % 


194 

151 

61 

22 

5 

8 


Ufle 70 » 

JO 3.9 12 
36 18 IT 
3S 22 
J4 IJ 14 
4J6C 7.1 9 
■64 21 13 1541 
38 14 


8 
8 

9J 15 
33 12 
11 
3 


7 J 9 
24 6 
19 7 

9.9 9 

*J ID 
5.7 II 
9J 
28 


*31 


IJ4 


1.00 

1.92 

IJO 


19 9 

23 
33 10 
4.1 II 


JO _ . 

32 24 IS 
1 30*1 1.9 6 

JO 28 9 

36 28 !8 


The Associated Press 

SEATTLE — The Washington Public Power 
Supply System has admitted that it is obliged to 
repay the holders of $225 billion of bonds that 
it sold to finance two nuclear power plants and 
that it has defaulted on, a spokesman said, but 
little money is expected to be paid to the inves- 
tors because of the agreement 
The system, a consortium of public utilities in 
the Pacific Northwest defaulted on its bonds in 
1983, the largest default in U.S. municipal bond 
history. The plants were canceled after the re- 

Canadian Senate Vows 
To Delay Trade Vote 

United Press International 
OTTAWA — The Canadian Senate vowed 
Wednesday to delay a vote on legislation imple- 
menting the free-trade agreement with the Unit- 
ed States until after a general election, bat said 
it would give the biH speedy passage if Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroaey is returned to power. 
a ^ The House of Commons, where the Mr. Mul- 

j|i “i 5 % 5 % — % I roney’s Conservative Parry holds 212 of 282 
4 M m% i„_ 14 % + % i ,^35 expected uj overwhelmingly support 
the legislation in a vote late Wednesday. Bnt the 
Liberal-dominated Senate, which has the power 
to amend or kill the legislation, agreed to a 
request from the liberal Party leader, John 
Turner, to delay its vote until after a general 
election. 

The agreement, which must be ratified by the 
U.S. Congress and the Canadian Parliament 
before it takes effect Jan. 1. would eliminate 
most tariffs on cross-border trade over a 10 - 
year period. Congress is expected to complete 
passage of American legislation im plementing 
the agreement this falL 
The Free-trade l eg i slation is to be delivered to 
the Senate Thursday and wO] be “the first item 
on the agenda," a spokesman said. 

Allan MacEachen. Liberal leader in the Sen- 


1*0 3% 3% 3%— % 

70 a 27% 27% — V. 
2103 48% 48 a — 1% 
91 24% 23% 24% + % 

16 37% 37% 37% 

19 2496 24 24 — % 

1 28% 28% 38% + % 

59 18% 18% 18% + % 

2 20 % 20 % 20 % + % 

493 25% 25 25% + % 

3916 21% 21% 21% — % 

31 27% 26% 27 + % 

143 52% 52% 52% + % 

1 X 29 29 + % 

231 7% 7 7% + % 

509 2% 2% 2% 

2 10 % 10 % 10 % 

205 7% 7% 7Va — % 

749 16 15% 1S%— % 

57 21% 219k 21% — % 

2402 77% 37% 37% + % 

181 18% 18% 18% 

604 35% 25% 25% — % 

176 10% 10% 10% — % 

If 13% 13% 13% + % 

318 13% 13% 13% + % 

121 33% 33% 33% 


455 47% 47% 47% 

26 16 1965 61% 60% 61 — % 

33 109 12% 12% 12% — % 

47 5 IX 8% ■% 8%— % , 

a* !o% 12 % io% - % I ate ' s *" 1 free trade tejgslanon was “very 


IBB 10 % 10 % 10 % - 

92 28% 38’m 28% . _ 

172 20% 20% 20% — % 


jb if la » 2 o% 20 % 30% + % | have a mandate from the Canadian people." 


gkm found it had built far more dectrio-gcner- 
ating capacity than it needed. The utilities con- 
tended that they should not have entered into 
the contracts to repay the bonds. 

Trial in the fraud and misrepresentation case 
is to begin Sept. 7 in Tucson, Arizona. Remain- 
ing defendants include 19 public utilities in 
Washington, three engineering linns and a fi- 
nancial adviser to WPPSS. 

A WPPSS spokesman, John Britton, said by 
telephone from Richland, Washington, that the 
tentative settlement was reached late Tuesday. 

He said the plaintiff bondholders had agreed 
to dismiss all claims against WPPSS based on 
securities fraud, misrepresentation and viola- 
tion of state law. 

In exchange, "We're not going to contest that 
we have an obligation to repay the bonds," said 
Mr. Britton. 

The agreement apparently means that while 
there will be little or no money involved, 
WPPSS would not contest any money that 
might be paid into an account for the two 
terminated plants. 

Details of the agreement were being withheld 
pending a formal announcement from the fed- 
eral court in Tucson, which has jurisdiction over 
the case. 

The court derk, Elaine Williams, said there 
were no announcements from the court regard- 
inga settlement. 

“Well, it’s not a done deal,” said Paul Bern- 
stein, attorney for bondholders who have al- 
leged they were defrauded when they bought 
the bonds. 

Chemical Bank, a plaintiff as trustee for 
bondholders in the case, has had control of the 
WPPSS account since the default occurred. 

Mr. Britton said no insurance money was 
involved in the agreement. He also said the 
agreement must be approved by the WPPSS 
executive board, which has scheduled a special 
meeting Friday in Richland. 

Mr. Britton said the tentative settlement 
would ask U.S. Distric t Co urt Judge William 
Browning to sever WPPSS from the suit and 
stay any proceedings against the supply system. 


SUGAR 


Mar 

Mav 


Oct 


High 

Low 

Bid 

Ask 

arve 

ana per metric tea 



1220 

1200 

ijia 

1219 

+11 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1.575 

1290 

+ 1 

1205 

UBO 

1295 

1200 

+11 

N.T. 


1295 

1203 

+11 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1295 

1205 

+11 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1200 

1210 

+tl 

23*6 lot) of » tons. 

Prev. 

actual 


soles: 2976, 

Ophi folerest: UtTB* 
COCOA 

FraBCb francs par IM kg 



N.T. 

N.T. 

1235 

1275 


Dec 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1215 

IJhO 

— U 

Mar 

N.T. 

NLT. 

970 

990 

Uneh. 

May 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1200 


UndL 

Jul 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1215 


UndL 

Sen 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1230 

— 

UndL 

Dec 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1250 

— 

uneh. 

Ed. val 

0 lots of 10 tons. Prev. actual sales: 6 


Open int e rest: 742 
COFFEE 

French (rases per 100 kg 


Sep 

1230 

1205 

1205 

1240 

Undk 

Nev 

1265 

1255 


12711 

Uneh. 

Jan 

NT. 

N.T. 

1205 

12*5 

undi. 

Mor 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1225 

1245 

Uneh. 

May 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1220 

— 

uneh. 

Jul 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1215 

_ 

uneh. 

Sep 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1210 

— 

UndL 


Est. val: 33 lots oi 5 tons. Prev. actual sales:*. 
Open Intere st : 1 J41- 
Source: Bourse de Commerce 


London 

Commodities 


diug 31 


Close Previous 

Bid Ask High Low Bid Ask 
SUGAR __ 

U J. Doltart per metric tan 
act 238JD0 23830 Z&2D 23M0 33440234* 
Dec 23030 231 -DO 23400 23130 229JD02340D 
MW 233J0 23400 233JC 22460 22SJQ22480 
MOV 22480 227.20 227 JO 221 XB 219J»Z19J0 
Ana 99ABn 22440 221JM 221.00 2I9J0N.Q. 
OCt 22400 22400 N.T. N.T. 219J0N.Q. 
EC 2IBJM 227JM N.T. N.T. 212JO22OJ0O 
Volume: 2409 lots Of SO tons. 


COCOA 

Sterling per metric 
Sen 898 90S 

ton 

919 

899 

899 

Ml 

Dec 

847 

848 

864 

846 

848 

850 

Mar 

823 

824 

843 

ax 

833 

834 

Mery 

82* 

830 

853 

328 

846 

347 

Jd 

837 

838 

8*2 

838 

8S7 

858 

sen 

847 

848 

874 

845 

869 

871 

Dec 

887 

888 

913 

888 

907 

910 


volume: 8.942 tofsat 10 fans. 

GASOIL 

U J. dollars per metric tan 
Sep 1Z7JD 127.75 13250 12750 IZ7J5 12400 
Oct IX-OO 13025 13200 129.75 I30J0 13075 
NOV 13225 132-50 13425 132-00 133-00 13225 
Dec 134-50 13475 13400 13425 13400 13400 
Jon 13225 13250 13150 13225 13250 13100 
Fea 12*50 129-75 13TJ0 129 JO 13025 13250 
Mar 17750 127 JO 127JD 12720 12720 12200 
Apr 12450 127 JO 12200 129 JO 12400 129 JO 

MOV I23J0 127 JO N.T. N.T. 12400 13QJ0 
Volume: 4500 Ms of 100 tars. 

Sources: Reuters and London Petroteum Ex- 
dtoftn*. 


j London Metals 


Aug. 31 
PrevMai 
Bid Asl 


Close 
BM i 

ALUMINUM 
Storting per metric log 

Spat 165400 1659 JO 1677 JO 168200 

Forward 1568J0 1569 JO 1581J0 158200 

Storttog pw metric ion 
COPPER CATHODES (Htoh Grade) 

Starilno per metric tan 
Spot 1397-80 1399 JO 1392J0 1394J0 

Forward 1375.00 137&JO 1365J0 136483 

COPPER CATHODES (SmSusnSj 
Storting per metric tea 
Spat 133400 134QJQ I325J0 1 33000 

Fonward 1320J0 13X00 131400 1320-00 

LEAD 

5tortlna par metric Km 

Soot 365J0 367 JO 365J0 367 JO 

Fonward 371 JO 37200 37000 371. 

Dolors per metric tan 

Spot 13250 13350 13100 13200 

Forward 13825 12875 12700 12750 

UJ. cents per trtrv ounce 
Spot 65000 65200 651 JM 65200 

Forward 664J0 666J0 66400 66400 

ZINC (Htoh Grade) 

Stwrflna par metric ton 
spat 615.00 S17J0 791 JO 79200 

Forward 804JB 80400 787 JO 7BSJ0 

Source.- AP. 
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— 
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to 
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25% 
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__ 
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_ 

to 

ss 
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to 

M 

9* 

nt 



ito 

ae 

4to 

** 

12 


2to 

as* 

3D 

n 

nv 

in 

flk 

S3 

1* 

4h 

A 


Ito 

xa 

H 

» 

n 


Bto 

115 

h 

1% 

i 


17 

279 

W 

% 

2 to 

_ 

in 

275 

lb 

% 

m 

m— 


281 

h 

w 
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Hfc 

— 


Aug 31 

PMs-Unt 
Od Rev Dec 

Vk » — 
1% 3 4% 

» 4 - 

A » A 
516 I — 
71) 1% II 
W 12 — 

n% h - 
1» - - 


OJi: Mai volume Tull; mm dpm ml Btc* 
An*: Mol Mkmt Ultoi MM ooen tot. HU49 
SBPMiedex: 

HW12HJJ fowMUB ctaeHLU - Ul 
Same: CBOtL 


LLS-Treasuries 


Aug. 31 


5+nenltibUi 

(-maaifibU 

VvearMK 


DbCBIlM 

BW oner 

7 28 7,24 
7J9 7J7 

26* 7M 


BM 

981/32 


X+r.DOnd 981/32 985/32 

Source: Satomau Brothers. 


YieM 

753 

7J9 

425 

YleM 

*41 


YMd 

7J3 

750 

848 

Prev. 

Yield 

943 


^ Phidemb 


Company Per Amt 

Stacfc-spnt 

Hach Co — 5-tor-4 

Ueaal 

Great Falls Gas Co 
Intorcfwnce rni 
I nvestors Savton* 

Ptodmant Natrl Gas 
Scotty^s Inc 


Aug. 31 

Pat Roc 


8 .11 900 
.12% 10-31 

8 

Q 


9-16 

„ *-21 

JS 10-7 9-16 
J7 10-14 9-23 
.13 11-1 10-14 


Source: uPl. 


Spot 

Commodities 


Aug 31 


Commodity 
Aluminum, lb 
Coffee, U> 

Copper efeclrotvftc. lb 
■ran FOB, ton 
Lead, ft 
PrhitdoHl, vd 
Silver, trov os 
Steel (billet)). Ion 
Steel (scran), ton 
Tin. lb 
Zinc, lb 
Source: AP. 


Today 

144 

1-JO 

1J» 

213JD 

236 

0J1 

4515 

+73-00 

121 

46354 

OM 


144 

1.11 

UK 

21180 

036 

OJO 

4515 

473J0 

104 

44354 



Aug. 31 


Strife Coflf-Settic 


Mb 

KPOdHM 

IBP Oct Mm 


51 

Sfl 

Ul 

_ 

Ul 

821 

M 

Ml 

Ui 


in 

135 

S3 

Ul 

Ul 

u» 

Ul 

049 

SI 

BJ6 

on 

UI 

■77 

851 

55 

IM 

MS 

U7 

U5 

Ul 

5* 

U 

(31 

841 

ua 

117 


I.-MH; 

CnBL Tot MMifflf : 1569: en InL: tUM 
PNr Tee. vcbnw : 4JS7: OOM M.: 77.1B 
Source: CME. 


Company 

Resolls 

Revenue and proms or losses. In 
millions, ore At local currencies unless 
ofnerwfse Indicated. 


Britain 

Guardian Royal 

IN Hoff , 1988 

Pretax Net 111,70 

Per Sham 0-087 

Halted State* 

American stores 

ted Guar. 1989 

Revenue 4.550- 

Nef income — 30.30 

Per Share — 0.79 

IstHdf 1989 

Revenue 8.150. 

Nef Income 57.30 

Per Share 1 JS 


Best Products 

1989 

426.30 

4J1 

1989 

= isa 


2nd Omr, 
Revenue 
Nat Lass 
1*1 Half 
Revenue. 
Net Leas 


1987 

B2.20 

0-06 


1988 

X540. 

36.50 

098 

1988 

6.990. 
71 JO 
IJO 


J9M 

428J0 

3.18 

1988 

823.10 

9J9 


Fleetwood Enterprises 

INOky. 1989 |M| 

-2 ■ *26-70 -T*TsS 

Nel income 19.10 14M 

061 


Per Share . 


083 


Phillips- Van Heusen 

ted Ctour. 1989 

14240 


Revenue 

Opot Not 

Goer Share . 
let Half 
Revenue 


Ooer share 


2.94 

OlO 

1989 

266-50 

4.79 

0.08 


U.S. Said Ready to Sell 
$1 Billion of Wheat 

Reuters 

WASHINGTON — The United 
States is expected to offer foreign 
buyers at least 5 million metric tons 
of subsidized wheat that is worth 
almost SI billion, grain traders said 
Wednesday. 


Whittaker 


Oper Sharp 
9 Manlhc 
Revenue 
Ooer Net _ 

Onor Share 

WestGenuBY 
, , Volkswagen 

lelHaH 1989 

R eve nue — 79j7o. 

Profit* 3 Id DO 



1988 
86.20 
5.90 
019 
1988 
163 JO 
649 
OJO 


.1987 

107.90 

4^9 

0- 56 

1987 

31X10 

9.13 

1 - 10 


1988 

27A+0. 

30400 


y 


Certain oderaip of leeuniiBL bumdal 
eervice* or inioests id rul cnate publiihed 
in ibic newspaper are not autboriwd in 
“•toiajwwu"** 1 * m xtikb the Interna. 
5J?? 1 Tr U , “? e *» dixriboted. in- 
fiudinK the Untied Stole* of America, and 
do not coattluie o/Tenngs of vmmt.es. 
savins or mietat* in thae innidictiDib. 
The ImmunonaJ Herald Tribune 
no ropoadbilito sdutsoever for in achvr- 
tuenents lor Bffcrin&» of any kind 
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Record European Sales Aid VW Net 

Reuters 

WOI^URG, West Germany wlS??^^ r SSf w,iela deration ifl Audi 5000s equipped 
“ Volkswagen AG said Wedne*^ sa ^ s “J ^ ?esl Ger- with automatic transmission, 

day that its earnings in the first half perccnl * ower ‘ ade- In Brazil, sales of VW models 

rore2 percent from a year earlier fwSS 011 ““‘PM.v said re- produced in Latin America by Au- 
to 310 million Deutsche marks JkSSm ,15*?®® ^ 10a . bottlenecks lolatina, a joint venture with Ford 
($!$$ million), as its sales in Eu- KSf foe mtrodueti 011 of its new Motor Co, rose 30 percent Bid 
necrose to a record. Passat modd. VW said sales dropped 17_5 per- 

The automaker, the Eurotwwn S rJ» e j Carraa T? t ^ ierc was cent in Argentina and Volkswagen 
sate leader, also predfoedtharfat aS7§i^5S dfor,tSncwAudi80 ^ Mexico ssales fetf 1.8 percent 
«araaogsforallofJ9gS would he fa “ itl .5P 8 »- Ws investment spending feD to 

\myifih \Wn results, when it dosi ****** ran 8 c ™ Eu- 1.68 billion DM in the half from 

ed group net profit of 598 mE Italy ’ Spain ^ Fran « w 221 billion in the first half ofl987, 
DM. nmuon *Fs most important markets in which was dominated by the devd- 

nnwi mit Af iLa t)npoA« 


M. 4u«uon vws most important markets in which was doomated by ihe devd- 

Group revenue in -the half row mfjKf’i 4 ^ the ^ W » the opment of the Passat 
Z patent, to 29.07 billion DM ^1?' ^ . , VW stud m vestment in the half 


wSf m 00 DH 

* 1 £%5 u S b ® s a forecast 
'*• Jy *e management 

1 ; “a* 11 chairman, at the comSmy’s 

M «tmual meetmg in June. 

*VW said its European sales rose 
to a record 61 1,412 cars in the half 


— v tv sam investment io tne nail 
ihere was a decline in sales in continued at a hi g h level and was 
the United States, where VW re- covered by an improved cash flow, 
ported continuing tight comped- which rose 13.8 percent, to 237 
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Ported continuing tight comped- which rose 
Ron and unsatisfactory sales of billion DM. 
Audi models. Audi’s U.S. sales Sales and 


. - — ~ — ~ ««. —w 6v-«.ml administrative 

nave suffered because of negative costs rose to 2.82 billion DM from 
publicity about a technical prob- 2J50 bffljon. Employment worid- 
lem that has caused unintended ac- wide declined by 6.1 percent 


Hachette Plans to Purchase 
Stake in Spanish Publisher 

Cemptkiiby Our Staff From Duptuehes 

PARIS — Hachette SA, the world's fourth-Iargest communica- 
tions company, will continue its expansion abroad by purchasing a 
majority stake in Sal vat, a Spanish publishing bouse, for about 350 
million francs ($552 milli on). 

In a statement, Hachette said the agreement was reached after a 
year of negotiations and must still be approved by Spanish authori- 
ties. Sal vat had annual sales equivalent to 800 million francs in 1987. 

Salvai, Spain's fifth-laigest publisher, publishes booklets, encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries and medical texts, and has its own distribution 
network. The stake purchase includes about 60 percent of Salvafs 
assets, but the transaction does not include its two priming plants, 
Hachette said. 

The purchase would extend Hachette’s buying spree this year. In 
June, a subsidiary of Hachette paid $712 mflfioa foe Diamandis 
Communications Inc. of the United States, a magazine publisher 


(Reuters, AFP) 


Volvo’s Chief Executive Predicts Growth in Demand for Autos Will Stott 


Rouen 

_GOTEBORG, Sweden — Volvo AB’s 
chief caneonm. Pefar G. GyUenhammar, said 
that he sees world demand for care leveling 
or even declining soon. But he added that 
diversification would hdp his company ride 
out such a downturn. ' — 

"The world car market has been so cxccp- 
nonally strong for several consecutive years 
now that we are bound to have a levdHflg off, 
if not a decline,” he said Tuesday. 

He was speaking after the Swedish motor, 
energy and food group published record sec- 
ond-quarter profit after financial items of 
2.44 billion kronor ($375 million), up 7 per- 
cent from the corresponding year-earlier pe- 
riod. 


He also said Vcdvo had, for the time being, 
abandoned plans for a major overseas acqui- 
sition by its food division. 

“Some of the prices that have been offered 
for medium-sized and even small companies 
have been such that we would not have been 
able to show a return, not even after five 
years," be said. 

Mr. GyUenhammar criticized Japanese 
carmakers for taking advantage of Sweden's 
open market while refusing to give Sw edish 1 
companies equal access to Japan. 

“The Japanese woe exploiting the Swed- 
ish market because it was the only auiomo- 
live market left in the world that has not even ' 
bad discussions with the Japanese about 
their behavior.” he said. 


Mr. GyUenhammar said a restructuring 
program over the past five years, during 
which time Volvo's truck, food, aerospace 
and other subsidiaries had been built up to 
account for more than 40 percent of earn- 
ings, had made the company relatively im- 
mune to fluctuations in the car industry. 

“It was very important to see that we woe 
not upset by major disasters in any one 
sector. Now, with stiB-good car profits, we 
can see we have a nice balance,” he said. 

Volvo cars had lost some market share in 
North America because of the decline of the 
U.S. dollar in recent years, he said, but he 
added that the business remained profitable.. 

“With the dollar where it is today, we still 
have very decent margins,” he said. 


ABB Posts $260 Million First-Hall Profit 


Noting that the most dramatic recent de- 
velopment for Volvo has been growth in 
truck sales, he said the company would con- 
tinue to increase capacity slowly and switch 
emphasis to heavier trucks. 

He said he saw great potential in Volvo’s 
acquisition earlier this year of Britain’s Ley- 
land Bus Group Ltd. 

“The Ley land acquisition was just right 
for us. We now have the potential to double 
our market share in Western Europe from 10 
to 20 percent.” he said. 

He said that a new car assembly plant at. 
UddevaQa, due to open soon, would increase 
car output by 50,000 to 60,000 units a year, 
or 12 percent to 14 percent. 


Reuters 

STOCKHOLM — Asea Brown 
Boveri, the Swedisb-Swiss engi- 
neering and electronics giant, said 
Wednesday that net profit in the 
first half of 1988 totaled $260 mil- 
lion. 

Sales in the first half totaled S8j 
billion. 

The results were generally in line 
with analysts' expectations. 

ABB was formed through the 
merger of Europe’s two biggest 
heavy engineering concerns, Asea 
AB of Sweden and BBC Brown 
Boveri & Compagnie of Switzer- 
land. The merger into a company 
with 1 80,000 employees took meet 

ABB's first-half results bad been 
awaited by analysts as the first real 
indication of how the merger was 
proceeding. 

The company did not provide 
year-earlier comparison statistics. 

In a statement accompanying the 
results, Percy Barnevik, the group 
chief executive, said, “The merger 
has developed in a very encourag- 
ing way.” 

“The merger’s first part with or- 
ganizational and strategic deci- 
sions, is now largely behind us,” be 
said. “The ongoing restructuring 
programs entail a strengthening of 
ABB’s cxnnpetitivejiess with lower 
production and distribution costs.” 


Asea management really gets work- 
ing on it," she added. “But it will be 
a long job.” 

The company said it exported a 
better second half and a big im- 
provement next year as the benefits 
of restructuring take effect It did 
not estimate profits for the full 
year. 

Mr. Barnevik, who was president 


of Asea AB before the merger, is 
credited with transformin g the con- 
cern from a steeping giant into one 
of Sweden’s most aggressive com- 
panies. • 

“From a gradually improving 
competitive and profit position, 
ABB mil fulfill the possibilities of 
expansion in line with our chosen 
strategy," he said. 


SOLEX: Demise of a Contraption 

s. Asea J * 


(Continued from first finance page) 
ibe student 1960s, when to ride one, 
according to the French daily Le 
Monde, was considered rather pure, 
rather poetic and rather disconnected 
from the cares of the 20th century. 

But from a peak of 380,000 in 
1964, production of the Solex de- 
clined to just 2,700 last year. To- 
day’s students prefer something 
jazzier, fasw and noisier, something 


Maty Foster, an anal 
Ark Securities, said, “They are 
moving in the right direction, bat 
it's hard to say much about the 
half-year results.” 

The earnings results could “look 
much better in the long term when 


lalyst with 
“They are 


jazzier, fasw and noisier, something 
with more presence. And relative 
affluence mgapq that older users can 
now afford cars: The Solex sells 
mainly to sentimentalists and the 
resducetv old-fashioned. 

It is the second symbol of post- 
war France to bow out this year. In 
February, the Gtrohv subsidiary of 
Peugeot SA dosed the French pro- 
duction line of the Deux Chema 
car, which, in its way, was as uncom- 
promisingly ugly and practical as 
the Solex. 

Takashi Ueoka, marketing direc- 
tor fen: MBK. said tire company had 
to loll off the Solex as a means of 
returning to profitability and mak- 
ing better use of factory apace at 
Samt Quentin in northern France. 


“It has been very useful and well 
used,” be stud of the Solex. “It sold 
in 40 countries, particularly Africa 
and nearly all or Europe.” 

But it is not making enough 
money for the company, of which 
Yamaha acquired an 80 percent, 
share as a means of positioning 
itself in the European Community. 

MBK, formerly Motobfccane, 
said it decided to relinquish the 
Solex “with much regret.’’ 

Its Saint Quentin factory, which 
employs 1,200 workers, will pro- 
duce outboard motors and engines 
for Yamaha 125cc motorcycles. 

When the last Solex leaves tire 
facioiy, Le Monde said, many 
Frenchmen and women will lose a 
tittle bit of their youth. 

“Tears of nostalgia come to my 
eyes,” said Michele Cotta, news di- 
rector for the TF1 television chan- 
nel. “This mode of locomotion 
evokes happy times.” 

But all may not be lost. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper Liberation, 
tire Chinese government has ap- 
proached MBK Industrie about 
building the Solex under license. 



NIGERIA: $800 Million Plant Only First Step in Refining Oil Industry 
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is regarded as one of the few OPEC 
members that adhere to production 
quotas. Its oil minister, Rflwanu 
Lokman, is also OPHCs president. 

Of Nigeria's diversification pro- 
jects, the liquefied natur al gas plan 
has the highest priority. 

A plant to produce the liquefied 
gas, to be about 35 mfles (56 kilo- 
meters) from Port Haroourt, at the 
mouth of the Bonny River, would 
be blade Africa’s largest construc- 
tion project of the early 1990s. 

Nigeria's natural gas reserves are 
estimated at 100 trillion cubic feet 
(2.83 trillion cubic meters). Most of 
the gas, which comes to the surface 
dissolved in the ofl, is burned now 
because it is too expensive to trans- 
port and process. 

The plant would have enough 
capacity to produce 4.6 million 
tons (4.1 metric tons) of liquefied 
natural gas a year. 

The state oil company would 
have 60 percent equity, and minor- 
ity shares would be held by the 


three suppliers of gas. Royal 
Dutch-Shell Group and two other 
state-run companies, Elf Aquitaine 
of France ana Agip SpA of Italy. 

This is at least tire third time 
since independence from Britain in 
I960 that Nigeria has talked of 
building a liquefied gas plant. But 
this time (here are indications that 
the task will be accomplished. 

Earlier this year. Shell took an 
option to buy two tankers necessary 
to transport tire gas. In May, Mr. 
Lukman met in Britain with poten- 
tial European buyers. 

Five companies made commit- 
ments to negotiate sales agreements, 
Nigerian oil company officials said. 
Those agreements will be essential 
to winning international financing. 

To help pay for the plant, Nige- 
ria puts the money from sales of 
20,000 barrels of oil a day into an 
escrow account This account is be- 
lieved to hold about $300 million 

Backers of the project predicted 
that European consumers will want 
to buy Nigerian gas to diversify 
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their sources of supply. West Ger- 
many, for example, ires restricted 
gas imports from the Soviet Union 
to 30 percent erf West German con- 
sumption. 

The other major gas project is a 
225-mile, Escravos-to-Lagos pipe- 
line that will fee£a 1 320-megawatt 
power plant at Egbin. Due far com- 
pletion in October, it is bring built 
by two Italian contractors, Saipan 
SpA and Snamprogetti SpA 

In June, a STO-rmllion gas cofleo- 
tion and processing plant was fin- 
ished at Otorogu. A joint venture of 
the stale oil company and ffidL, it is 
to feed the Escravos pipeline. 

In another attempt to recover 
wasted gas, a West German compa- 
ny, Liquid Gas Investitions & Han- 
dds, signed a $23 milliaa contract in 
June to buy and process 250JXX) 
tons of gas produced by offshore 
wells. The company will anchor two 
gas processing shrps near the writs. 

In the oil sector, Mobil Corp.'s 
$900 million four-year condensate 
project would be the largest petro- 


leum investment in Nigeria since 
the 1970s. With a planned output 
of 100,000 barrels a day, it conkl 
bring in $550 million a year in for- 
eign exchange. 

But financing for Nigerian pro- 
jects is often difficult Lagos has 
tire largest foreign debt in Africa, 
about $27 billion, and this year’s 
debt service of $6 billion is roughly 
equal to oil earnings. 

For the condensate project, Al- 
fred K. Koch, chairman of Mobil 
Producing Nigeria, said partial fi- 
nancing by the World Bank seemed 
certain. He said he hoped that gov- 
ernment export agencies and com- 
mercial banks would follow suit 
The World Bank also is expected 
to partly finan ce the $800 million 
petrochemical complex, now in tire 
bidding stage. Du Pont Co. report- 
edly has agreed to provide technol- 
ogy, training and marketing assis- ' 
tance for the plant 
But financing problems delayed 

f round breaking on the refinery at 
ort Haroourt tmtfl January 1986. 
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Carnival Expands Offer 
For Cruise lines Stake , 


MIAMI — Carnival Cruise Lines Inc. said 
Wednesday that it had lenzadvdy agreed to pay 
about 5 SOO million for 70 percent of Royal 
Caribbean Cruise Lines and Admiral Cruise 
Lines, which have agreed to merge. 

On Aug. 17, Carnival announced plans to 
acquire 36 percent of the merged lines from 
Gotaas- Larsen Shipping Corp. for about 5260 
millio n. 

Carnival, the biggest and most profitable of ; 
the Caribbean cruise lines, said Wednesd^ that - 
it had now agreed to pay Gotaas-Lanea 5275 
million for all of its interest in the lines. Carni- 
val will also purchase interests held by I.M. 
Skaugen A/S. Johnson Line AB. and fcffoa- 
fmland Steamship Co., it said. 

Carnival Cruise said the sellers had given' 
notice of the sale to the other owner of the two 
lines, Anders WOhdacen ft Co- gjving it a . 


interests. 

A spokesman said the amount to be paid is 
subject to several undisclosed agistments, the 
meger of Royal Caribbean and Admiral is 
subject to Norwegian government approval 
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u 


!*ft 

10ft 


242 


ii'fc* 

«j* *m + ft 
Mft 27ft 37ft— ft 
* £ & 
a « 

Wft 10ft 10ft W 
20ft 20 20ft 
,9ft 7ft 7ft 
gft^ Uft-ft 

IS! 1^ % 

in* 17ft 17 ft 

SSSKUS + E 
^ ^ 'SS^ 

10 ft 10 10 ft + ft 
J5H IM 15ft 
i *2ft 13 — ft 
22ft 22ft Sft— ft 

n'i'aw 
” 2m an— ft 
IWO 7ft 10 — ft 
5ft 5ft 


17ft 9ft CAKSv 

giSSgl^ 

£ gssb 

TO* 7ft GflfUA 
10ft GotwS 
m mG*fiPrt. 

T3ft Genatln 

if 9? 5 , “® B 
I f.. g«BY»i 

7V Gcf pg h t 
13ft 6ft ^7' 

JSf jm GItanG 

3* GldnVIy 

»ft 11 Goody 
am 1014 Gofoos 
?3ft 15 GouhlP 
J* 5 Grad co 

” “ft GArnCm JO* 


02 7JS 


16 


JO 


M 

as 

J6 


23ft 12ft GCtrvB 
M 12 GlUBc 
lift 4ft GINYSv 
aft 12ft Gran 
in* 5ft GrnRWj 
17ft 5ft GmwPti 
7ft * Gnosmn 
30ft ISli Grdwtr 
*fft «ft Glach 
■ft 4ft GuorNt 
7** 3ft Guests 


1J0O4J 
•40 3J 
J4*24 


20 
135 
37 
320 
107 
76 
147 
47 
027 
47 
115 
2S6 
60 
U 1116 
753 
2 A 10 

a 3014 
3J loo 
125 
452 
3 1354 


as u 


tea 

73 

464 

710 

2571 

733 

274 

52 

145 


irn 14ft Uft 
|3 J2ft 12ft— ft 
17ft 17ft l|ft_ ft 

.7ft ,7ft 7* + ft 

14ft 16ft 

.£,r + 
sr * Mft r_w 

12ft 12H 77ft 

10ft 10ft + ft 
Uft Iflft 18ft -f ft 
21ft 2Mt 2? ft 
im IBft l»ft + ft 

Mft 38ft 30ft + ft 

20 19ft Wft 
10 9ft JO 
m aw Bft 
9ft 7ft 9ft + ft 
20ft 20ft aw + 3 

»ft l«ft 78ft 
10 7ft 10 + ft 
25 24ft 24ft— ft 
6ft Oft 6ft— ft 
Oft 7ft 7ft— ft 

«a i& ip.* 

a a k 

5ft 5ft 5ft— ft 


j™ IS JUSSI “ 

17ft Aft Moonol aa 

«* aj»- 

m>* m Moisd 
22ft 13ft Marti tw 

SSSSSSS 1 

17ft flft Mncol 
19ft Tift ZE£bk 
13ft 

,7JS 5ft Maxim 
1 ,«* MaxTor 
26ft 10 AAayfSu 
11 4ft MovflCb 
11 McCaw 
20ft 14ft McCrs 
41** 26 McGill 
*3 12ft McdaW 
I*}* 7ft Metfet* 

9W 3 MacfCra 
-B 14ft McdShp 
|3ft 5 Aftloml 
12ft 6ft Mentor 
3jft IM* AtontrG « 

ijft “ MercHk 1J0 
31 1W4 MrdlNt JO U 


7 9 60 

1470 
354 
4 
II 
447 

MM 

Jl U 327 
111 U H 
■52* 32 29 

J6 13 no 
197 
74 

M XT ”l 
617 
158 
4830 
122 
116 
644 

56 22 520 
I JO 32 1 

■40 17 200 
■041 J 1867 
277 

-05a 2 10 

5884 

-14 1J iff 
■05* J 2789 
_ 52 130 

'«8 3-J 

JO in 


s-ft 


47 


20ft lift McrcGn AO 11 25 

23ft 14 MMrBc 1.10 5J 3Q2 
12ft 3ft MerJlr 
isa 6ft MeryGs 
37ft 12ft MafMM ^ 

31 14 MctrPs TO? 

9ft Mev«rF 326 

im 10ft MfChJFs JO 1.1 905 

MWlNI IM 4J ra 


H 


5ft 


30 

32 23 IBS 

.16 13 ^ 
63 


27ft 13ft DBA 
J2 lft DEPs 
lift 3ft DNAPI 
31ft 12ft DS Bnc 
10ft 3ft DSC 
«ft JVi DST* 

15 0ft DoMbro 
lift 4ft DabvSy 
,11ft 4ft DaESam 
left 57 DartOo 
9 «ft Dtato 
9ft 3ft DtSwtch 
gft 17 Daiscp 
3g* 25V, Pouplm 1JB 4.1 
2M* 4ft DetoSho 20 23 
35ft 17ft Dekalb 32* U> 

24ft 14ft Daldim 28 |j 

HP ” g*«GlY 1A4 4 A 
B 2ft Dasf 

41ft Uft Olceon 


.0 a 


21ft ll^h DioMc 


^2 »S jo 





15ft 15ft Uft— ft 
73* 7ft 7ft— ft 
W» £** 310* + ft 
22 21ft 21ft + ft 
10ft 10 IS — ft 
15ft Uft Uft— ft 
Uft I5U 15ft— ft 
21ft 23ft 23ft 
32ft 32ft 32ft + ft 
SO 57ft 57ft 
MS Bft lft 
12H Ulk T2 — ft 
7ft 7ft 7ft 
41ft 40 41ft +lft 
21ft 21ft 21ft + ft 
IM Uft 14ft 
22ft 22ft 22ft— ft 
7ft 7ft 7ft + ft 
1 «* Jl 39ft + ft 
Uft lift 10ft + ft 
43ft 4ft 43ft +1 
10ft 10ft IQft + ft 

Ms 16 Uft -t- ft 
15ft Uft 15H 
Sft 5ft 5ft— ft 
27ft 27 27ft + ft 
434 <27 432 +25 

47ft 44ft 47ft 
13ft Uft Uft 
26ft 24ft 26ft— ft 
7ft 7 7 — ft 

17ft 16ft 17ft + ft 
4ft 4ft 6ft + ft 
20 im 17ft + ft 
aou 2fft 30ft +1 
aft & 22ft 
a 5 ih 31ft— ft 
M 15ft M + ft 
17ft 17 17 

4ft 4 • -ft 

Uft Uft Uft 

14 15ft 14 

19ft 19ft ltft + ft 

U Uft 15 + ft 

3ft 3ft M— ft 
U 13ft Uft— ft 
Mft 10ft 10ft — H 
10ft Ml* 10ft — ft 
U Uft Uft 
Uft lift 13 +1K 
Uft 12ft 13ft— ft 

Uft MS. 16ft + ft 

33ft » 33ft 


6ft 7a D torch 
15ft 7ft DtmaCT 
31ft 17ft Dlonax 
3M 14ft CHxlaYr 
lift 4ft Dir Gal 
9ft 21s OaainT 
23ft Uft DamBk 
lift 5 Omhr 
17ft 5ft Dmi 
Mft lift DrtvGr 
»n 17ft Dunk Da 
22ft 9ft DMAS vs 
Uft 7ft Durkn 
25ft lift Darlraa 
15 7ft DurPO 
ISft 7 Dvatni 
Mft 7 Dycom 
31ft 14ft DytchC 


JO 5J 


2282 
4 

270 
834 
34 
214 
143 
402 
7 
2 
33 
255 
231 
481 
25 
526 

AO 36 45 

30 li 2D 

- 50 

.78 4J 127 

.16 28 37 

1507 
59 

at ij 311 

31 
20 

AS 27 84 

.10 U 34 

171 

t 131 
72 


ai* 21ft 22 — ft 
10 no 944— ft 
4 3ft 4 
29 Bft 27 
6ft 6ft «ft— ft 

% '8'k" 

%%%+% 

84 83 83 + ft 

m Bft Bft 
7ft 4ft 7ft + ft 
41 40V, 41 +1 

31ft 30ft Jl + ft 

iF #■!*-* 

“ » 33 + ft 

2** 2ft 2ft 

14ft 14 14ft + ft 

1 ?ft fcrjp 

Wft ^ 26ft + 

10 17ft 17ft 
8ft 8ft Oft . 

Sft Sft Sft + _ 

WJ* 14ft 16ft— ft 

iSS .a «.♦* 
8.JS58-* 

14ft 16ft Mft + ft 
13ft 13ft 13ft- ft 
21ft 20ft 21ft— ft 
mb isft im 
13ft 13ft Uft— ft 
16U 15ft 16ft + ft 
21ft 21ft 21ft 


215 ,-f** HBO 

!S5 ’h. H6*W 

M» 6ft HPSC 
27ft 15ft HamOtl 
MnnoBI 

Si a 5? Hony|n 

JM 7ft MrduAc 
25? n* HnrpGp 
20ft HrtfdSt 
Jlft 5ft Horvlns 
I?!? *** HIH1C0 
Ml* 6ft h ( tries 
?S? ’L. M 5?w»* 

1«. 7ft HKsmR 

Mft 14ft HCflBA % 

31 16 Haakln 

14 ,fft HeteflT 
Mft 18 Hantor 
61 17ft HanlMT 
Jjft ,7ft HrtNIS 
»ft l?ft HHwri 
nVk JVb Hoooii 

*SSiv 

JJft lft Hmalnt 
l*ft 9ft HmeSov 1 JO 
gft 1444 HORL 
B 16ft Honind AS 

3» lift HBNJ Afl 

13 HwrtJB 
IJ Hntain 
IS HuntBs 
» HutctlT 


JO 21 


.10 J 


■36 IJ 


24ft 


215 
158 
228 
450 
U2 
38 

.18 IJ 6? 
1J0 4J 57 
1080 
300 
42 
90 
234 

•16 TJ 575 
57 

JOI 3J UN 
JO 22 78 

1J8b21 27 

38 

■an u n 

378 
7.7 1813 
^ . 2372 

■40 20 3 

* 2A 87 

ao a 3i6 

317 
70 
233 


-74 41 


!3*S*-ft 

2S5 jS: jSis 
w! 12 W * 

ig? *4ft wk + « 
30 30ft + ft 
Uft 12 12 — ft 

*4 in* u + ft 

10 714 10 

m ’5ft + ft 

355 32^ 35*- * 

CJi Uft 1244 + ft 

53VJ S2Va S2V2 
1» 13ft 13ft- ft 
21ft 21 21ft 
4ft 4ft 4ft 
20ft 20ft 20ft 

S£«r=s 

g® « 

20Vi Mft 20Vi + ft 
nft Mft 2J®r 
22 M Z1W— ft 
10 I7ft 18 + ft 

12 lift Uft - ft 


48*4 35 

T7ft AM Mlcom 
Sft Micro 
fW MtorMfc 
5ft MicrTc 


14ft 

10ft 

26 

36ft 

4ft< 

lift 

27ft 


7]jr Micro 


Mlcraro 
4ft MkScm 
7ft Mlcrcm 

Mft 17ft MdSlPd 
46ft Mft MWiCo 
36 17 MdVrFn 

»ft 15ft MlllTHr 

Su. *5., 

2S5 m •’Ifcibcr 
19ft 7ft Mbiatk 
,M «ft Mlnstor 

’“ft ??, 6«hwl 

31S4 uft Maine a 

3£? J3M MotriC B 

2^* 14ft Mod In* 

“ft 25 Moles 

lift «S S’ 

»ft TDft MoorF 
M 7ft Mortno 
*8 Harms 
,»*MltUx3 

SS* Muntfc 

75V4 39ft Mulfmrt 


222 
64 
128 
5307 
1271 
Ml 
84 
122 

JO 25 ^ 

*S » ”a3 

2 a 

3097 

477 

30 

■65a J 8 
372 

■53 3J 37 
815 
963 

1J0 4L7 ™ 

J2 25 "B 

J6 2J ^ 
205 


m 9ft m + 14 
’3ft 13ft 13ft + ft 

_?ft 9ft 9ft 

am aoft soft + ft 

43ft 42ft 43 — ft I 
16ft Mft lift- S' 

1^ 1^ ,fl5 + * 

"t tm-u 

& ?r «s:s 

f!3S^:2 

37 37 37 + ft 

16ft 16ft 16ft + ft 

ig* im im- » 

23ft 22ft Mft + ft 
tl** 11 lift— ft 

10ft 10ft I'd*. ” 

27 27ft 2 
WL 24ft J 
384* 38 3844 

27 26ft 26ft 
1244 1244 1244— ft 
ljft im 17 - ft 

J g* Jft- ft 

9 Bft 84k— ft 
34 34 34 + ft 

14ft 14 Uft + ft 
in* 13ft 13ft + ft 
17ft 17ft + ft 
46J* 46ft 46ft 

1* Ji »=ts 

Uft 16ft 17ft- ft 

1544 15^ Sft— *5 
«ft 43ft Oft 

©s*a“" 

•rf*» 

70ft 70 70 — ft 


174* Mft rpmi 

h 

164k 9ft RasIBc 

BA ess; 

10ft 5 RojfMa 
•Bft 20ft (UutH, 
9ft 3ft Rnon 
13ft R*y»J 
22 RhonPI 
J5* 3 Ribiim 
2Tft 13 Rich El 
Mft .9ft Rerun HI 
2,, U RtoWNI 
41ft Uft RoodSv 
231* 7 RbtMtf s 
8 RocfiCS 

7ft RavilFd 
7ft RojeStr 
74* RaaoB 
“ft Rospith 

SI* 16ft K* r 

2J l**SS3r 

isft s RyanF 


■lOo 1.1 


52 

Ml 

1187 

827 


J0t 21 
ao u 
45* J 


347 
20 
94 

at IJ 143 

-08 J 37 

Am 20 21 u 

J6 4.1 m 
M* 23 


J4r 

■IDs 


RtosnNr 1.10 SJ 
1.10 28 


M 

Uft 

16*4 

15ft 

24 

10ft 


331 

6 

50V 

52 

223 

292 

599 

4 

42 

161 

81 


36 32 
-I0e 1.1 
.160 20 „ 
-18a 20 1827 
32 
847 

J2 25 865 
177 
2818 


t t ^ 

T 7 Ift 7 !g- 

M S ft 26** & + 

jf* \y p 

9*4 74fc 746 + 

S $ lft ♦ 

10ft 10 10ft 
2414 23ft 24 
J 7ft 74b + 44 
T9 18ft 18ft + 

^ M +46 

17ft 1844 19ft 
23ft 23 23 

20 1744 70 

%Z%L%L. 

i 'b 

0ft 8 8—46 

21ft 21ft 21ft 
9ft » ft 9ft + ft 
Mft 20ft 20ft + ft 
2ft 244 ^ 

5ft Sft 


Sft + ft 


Mft 10ft SCI 5 vs 
2tft 10ft 5EI 
21ft lift SFFed 
5ft SHLSV! 

38 ZT¥t Safeco 

tm msSSSr 

3ft lft Sflhlen 
3^6 15ft SUudB 
|3Vk Bft SIPaulB 


J5e a 


46 


UO 4J 


12ft 12 12 — ft 

17ft 17 17 

13 1244 12ft 

6 544 5ft— ft 

6ft m |ft + ft 


60 

Uft 

28ft 

29 

20ft 

6ft 

30ft 


JO 27 


2 

2086 

1742 

103 


2J0 4J 3324 


.16 

-27| 


111* Scherer 

fessr* 

«ft 16fa Srarrar" 

S? fc«SSS JO 

n* ’2* §S 5H” ,JM 

94k Serwent 
3 SvcMer j» 
4ft SvOok 3M[ 


34 


JOe A 


I 


Sft Js D c 8Cm 

24k I cot 
9ft imunax 
4ft imumnd 
4Vk imrag 
,n& Inocma 


ft 


30 8ft ESSEF 
Uft 5ft Eaxco 
IM Uft ElPSk 
22 lft Eton 
2044 3ft EicoM 
7ft 5 EtoNud 
15ft 7ft ElcRnt 
1846 7 Elctma 
■4k 34k Emutox 
17ft Mft Emvas 
20U 6V. EaaCnv 

1046 446 Eimco 

24 1346 EntPub 

IJ* 2ft EntrCrt 
364k 11 Envira 
24 7ft Envlraf 
4M 25V* ErlcTI 
3246 14ft EvnSut 
Uft 5 Evarex 
13ft Oft Excel Be 
IM 7 Exodn 
W ,9ft ExchBc 
1746 11H EXPln 


27 

3HT4 

152 7.7 304 

1759 
82 
12 
3 
156 
1230 

1J0 65 257 
1*07 
5125 

.10 A 814 
7 
870 
11 

1.27a 21 110 
75 


■60 U 


240 
684 
.15r M M5 
1560 


,9ft »ft 7H 
10 7ft 10 
154k 15V, 15ft— 1« 
8ft Bft Sft + ft 
4ft 4ft 416— ft 
15ft 14ft 14ft— ft 
Uft 14ft Uft 
10ft 9ft 10ft 
Sft 8 s 
15ft 15 15ft + ft 

8 716 8 +66 

” 9* n +lft 

23 2246 Mft + ft 

27ft Mft 24ft- ft 
Mil 1346 + 46 
4046 404* 4046— ft 
17ft 17 17ft + ft 
,6Vk Sft 8ft + ft 

g lift 

z*9*r-* 


48 

154 

66 

ia 

161 


M46 16ft 1*46 

Aft *ft 6ft + ft i 

n lift lift + ft 

MU, 174* 17ft— ft 
am sen 37H +lft 1 
24ft 2346 23ft— ft 
T2H Uft Wft + ft| 

K m 5ft — ft , 
Mft 6046— ft, 
■ft Bft 8*6— ft 
546 546 5*6 + Mil 
6ft 6U 6*6 + ft | 
51ft 51ft 51ft + ft: 
<4* 54k 6ft + >k 
7ft 7ft 7ft + 4a 
lift 1346 1346 + ft 


® S 


23ft 32ft M + ft 

18ft 1716 11 + ft! 

17ft Mft 17ft— 16 1 
Uft 126k IM 
TVt 7ft 7ft 

taw 11 a +«. 
n» ai aift * ft | 
Mft lift lift— ft) 
54 «3» U 4 1* 

Uft lift 12 
Mft Mft M* + Ml 
14ft U Uft— ft] 
1>ft 17 17 


*“?f£Bft 


im lift lift— tti 


Uft 6ft ForaMtl 275 

aft II FrmHm 1 JO 22 797 
Uft 8ft RxttiF 2002 

TBft 37ft ForGos 1A4 2111800 

Sft 2n Foradu 1® 

»ft 15 FMFTO JO IJ 77 
43 31ft FHlhTs U0 U 17 

86 S5ft FlgoftB JO IJ 85 
80ft 41 FtoOfaA J2 IJ 
21 7ft FIleNM 

lift 3ft FtoNan 

2746 II FNitoan 
20 13ft FAioBk 
51 33ft FktAm 
12ft 816 FtABcp 
Sft Tf FTAFn 

av* » PiATn 
M 94k FlAmSv 
IM* 1341 FCOfflC 
27tt 21 FCmclk 
17 fft FtConto 
12ft 8*6 FIEmx 
U ft 7to FlExac 
96ft 22ft FExp#F 288 11J 
234k 124k FExpfG 
20ft 8ft FFMle 
26 13ft FFF1M 
V 114* FfFKal 

31ft 12ft FTFoCn 
33ft lift FrFnMB 
a 21 FIFISK 
33ft 1746 FtHowl IJ U tl 
Uft 10 FrlUCo At 3J 376 
381k 15 FMdBB 1J0 21 101 

SO 31ft FNCtm IM U H 
33ft 30 FSacC 1.10 4J H 
U 34b FtSvfik 333 

35*6 IMa FTann* 124 4J IM 
lift 5ft FWFA J2 SJ 147 
38 38u> FlritW 1.10 SJ 

22ft lift Ffktrv 
2ift lift Fimsei 
15 8ft Fiaxsn t 
lift 4 Fltxtm 
6U FtQMtfl 
3ft F«F*D 
Mft FftNBF 
7 FlurcSk 
«ft FUttAa 
7ft FLUB* 


10ft 7ft 7ft + ft 
17ft Uft 19ft + ft 
W4 B BW + ft 
70ft 70„ 70 
4 3tt 4 +ft 
3016 274* 29ft— ft 
40ft 40 40ft + ft 
77ft 76 77ft +lft 
6*46 Mft 66V, +lft 
lift 11 111* 


14ft 
Oft 
01* 

24 
lift 
IS 

lUb 

JJjta 1W6 IndBci 1.16 S3 

3 W 

3?i* 7ft irttrmx 
8 infoRxi 
4ft Inttm 
,6ft ingiMki 
10 lODKC 
6 Inspcti 
3ft InWOP 
44* fnsflr 

» IrrtoDv I 

3ft InryGan 


32ft 

141* 

Uft 

25ft 

27 

12 

15ft 

1416 

134k 


•20# 20 
■09* J 


17 

441 

158 

173 

ia 

663 

55 

126 

150 

92 

59 

176 

315 

561 

27 

39 

220 

97 

23 

3V 


414* 201* Intel x 


a 

Mft 

1546 

24ft 

21 

174* 

1616 


6ft Intel art 
4 Iittt*rt92 
,7V6 Irvrfcl ■ 
17 inropb 
lft IntrmSy 
N* Intriaof 
Bft Infmae 

8ft intmetC 
4ft InBcd 
Mft M InDotrA 
27 7ft 1 Game 
14* intGen 


.16 


5ft 

20ft 

Bft 

161* 

16ft 

151* 


365 
14738 

2307 
U 1321 
3585 
383 
357 
551 

JO £0 1236 

a 

TT7 

755 


2ft IMP 
4ft InMoMI 
5ft IntResb 

31V, 13 U. I rttS^ 
lift 4V» intrtrn 
I*}* 7ft lntr*x 
.iff _Vm Iomeg a 
2946 24ft Immso 
7ft *ft IrwnMo 
2616 1046 IM 
6246 31ft llelpfC 


108 7J 


114 

474 

1630 

10 

2513 

168 

308 

50 

2 

627 

asts 

15 


*5 sft sft 
m 54k 5ft 
,5? , 3 31k— ft 

Ul* 14 14ft 

71% TVs TVs — ik 
1*6 lift lift- ft 

20ft 201* 20V. 

25? w* »* + 1* 

*31* ta 42ft + ft 
S! ££ {Vft 

SSB*B*+S 

3Bi* 10 10 

1Ui 1046 lift 
7ft 74k 74k 
E* 8 046 + ft 

,8ft lft Bft + ft 

18ft lft 1146— ft 

294* 274* 28 — ft 
Uft I2 Yj CM— ft 

in* im mb- ft 

J« t» 14ft + ft 

!%KE 

in* 1746 181k + ft 
10ft lOVk 1016— ft 
im 10ft- ft 

i|* Uft >m-ft 
% R B^ + ft 

15ft Uft 15V4 
m 8ft Bft 
3846 28 Mft— ft 
10ft 10ft 10ft + ft 

Sg W + * 

tru 2646 27ft + ft 

iKiSftisr* 

5146 51ft 5146—1 


dJ 

25 


13 

205 

4 

22 

161 


1J0 


aft lift JSdSn 
I 16 Jocbsn 

39ft‘ 1*44 S, 
3046 lift Jartgo 
Uft 4ft JttvLub 
22V, 8 JWA 
15 74b Jonal A 

2546 11 Juno 


a 

At 23 S 
33b 5 A 3263 
.]« J 1871l 
.16 1.1 1633 
1510 
104 

J* J 17| 


224* 224* 224* 

4ft T* + “ 

^ U46 + ft 
0ft 7W 8ft 
Mft M 28ft 
Jin im + ft 
20ft a 2Dta— ft 


»ft 17ft MAC re 

w? % NEC 
J2V. S NEOAX 
15 10 NESB 

2544 Uft RowSiF — m, 

18ft lift MtCnrr 
34ft lMx NDato 
8ft NtIPza 
8 NEECO 

M lift Nwi < Eq 
& 

» 9ft NHmB 

,fft 6 NY BCD 
21 lift NYMtr 
_15ft Wk NAOIBcs 1J0 128 


M fSnS 

At 20 1357 
10 


JO 


JO 


2^ 12J6 NurldBk 
lRh Sft Namtt 
6ft 246 NwpPh 
29ft 14 Nike B 
«» 7* IW 
j»» 2fVi Homan 
3"* in* Noma 

JS JffiSRS 

48ft 2m* NqrTrst 1J0 


286 

407 

2131 

760 

737 

1U 

070 

147 

76 

37 

874 


£0 68 
a tan 
1133 
U 2722 
Bj 

■St IJ 5 
-22 J 2375 
■35* 53 465 

,J0 13 lS 

WO 24 27 

21ft I«i NwNG~ 1J4 7S m 
3S? NwNLi 1.12 3j 176 

19ft 14ft NWP3 1 ]J M j? 

--- 4Jk NovaPti 53. 

2946 lift Mowril ut c 

30ft 1616 Noxan - -- ^ 

17 7ft Numrc 


» 271* Z716 

7« 74ft 74ft -2ft 

1246 124* 12ft 
25ft Bft 251* 

£2* 3TJk 32ft— ft 
2J4* 24ft 24Vk— V, 
36ft 37 — ft 

■S5 if* IMk + ft 

22ft 73 22ft + u, 
161* 16 16V*— U 

10ft 10 iou + ft 

J5 3&33“J2 

M 35 - 

if 4 15ft 154* 

^ g »-"■ 

aft 2«t 25ft+ ft 

42 4?‘i 1,“ 

29ft 2^ 




171* 

12ft 

Uft 

3ft 30ft StomAI 

H iSa® 

g piiossr 

se i^nr 

S? If? 4 SmthF 

|6ft 17ft 

|ss sr 

•* Soutrsl 
Mft 27ft Sovran 
Uft 6ft SoieiiBi 
14ft sS 
Sft I s StdRen 

raft 16ft StaStBo 
29,. lift SKvBcs 
21ft * SteHT ■ 

.£* StwSIvi 
20'4 10ft Slwlnf 
34ft 15ft Stratus 
49ft 20ft Slrwba 
™ft m StrucDy 
2FV. 137* Stryker 

im 6 

r bp® 

f4 Ulk SunMJc 

F asB 8- " 

12 4ft Srxttn 
raj- 7ft SySoftw 
raft 18ft Svstmt 


J J? 
246 
462 
M6 
- 3M2 
a to 

285 

M m 

so 7 
1-1 1067 
. 1*54 
.7 2983 

. 317 
42 7801 
1 30 AS 878 
468 
358 

a2 .7 292 
531 

, 553 

< 22 
453 

JO 4J » 

-38 if I 

3071 

36 25 1«9 

-72 24 US 

M 3S ?m 
2J2 7J 47 
468 
43 1 

1-a 4-7 848 
Jle 22 29 

£7 U7 

■S V, ,4K 

■80 21 24 

77 

at 47 “B 

1.10b 3J "U 
5 
47 

... 15435 
.101 so 

J 21 to 

-73b 24 6 


4j'“^ 

2T2 

AOa IJ 


25ft 25ft 25ft— ft 
MU U -ft 
lft 146 lft + Jk 
37ft 37 37V» + ft 

10ft 104* 10ft— ft 
4 lft 42 +ft 
13ft 134k + ft 
aft 26 28 — ft 

L 2^ S + * 

1 9ft 10ft 17 — ft 
4V. 6 6 - ft 

94k 7 7 — ft 

25ft 25 25ft— ft 

,*ft 4ft 4ft 

12? 13 13ft 

24ft Mft 2«ft + ft 
,9ft 9ft 9ft + ft 
17ft 17ft 17ft— ft 
I'M lift lift 
10 7ft TO + ft 
im uft uft + ft 
2M* Mft 26ft— ft 

£ S lift 

g m %=# 

8ft Bft 8ft — ft 

ggRTfi 
&S3S + m 

lift lift Hft + ft 
av aft 29ft— S 
21ft 214* 21ft + ft 
aft 26ft 27ft + ft 
17ft 17ft )7ft 
20ft 20ft 20ft— ft 

2Sft 206 iP 4- “ 
w* ® m* * 

17 Uft 17 

ggjR 
r a 

13 lift 12 

19ft 17ft T9ft 

WV* 17ft Uft— to 

S* 12 lto + ,ft 
^ ^ S’* + w 


Bft 10J* ValFSL 
40ft 22ft VolNII 
44ft 1616 Valmnt 
26 1 8ft Varda 

25V. 13 Vartlm 
Uft 10ft Varien 
]JJ} 4ft V«nm> g 
31ft Vema s 

11% s VlCDTD 

lift 4 VlSISs 

3546 9ft Vlldna 
»ft 12 vlSJrt 

SSSftW 1 


Jffl»2B 


1 J2* 21 


70 

673 

7 

602 

1369 

92 

328 

170 

446 

224 

1 

125 

53 

298 


Uto u 14 — to 

nft 30% 31 - ft 

fo 39 m +1 

»* 21ft 2S* +1 H 

49ft 471k 47ft + ft 


1 JOa 4J 


J8 

JO 


3M* Oft WD 40 

»J* 9 WTD 

23ft lift WblbraE 

1M* JVkwSISS 8 

9}* ,5ft Warren 
»ft 14 WBcDC 38 IJ 
17 !£* WaxhEn 128 8J 

US 42 
JO 23 


w 


.12 J 
-52) lj 


■88 A 


JO* J 


38ft 18ft WFSL 
Mft 111* WMSB 
3H? SJWWWnil 
361* ITftWausP 
Bft ,4ft Mtaxmns 
»ft 12H» Wdbilt 
Jlft ]?, ftWImn 
JM* lift Weimar 
13ft 6ft WNrwtn 
211* 7ft WxtCoo 
2714 WWFSL 
8ft WstnPb 
“ft .W MMlt A 
a , 12ft Wctmrtc 
Bft 13ft WmorC 
2?£ 11 Weston 
IS ’Oft WxtyQn 
Mft 1ST* Wfitra S 

2 i? WheiTcii 

Mft OTMCnm* MS H *-» 

m2 SBSP * 130 27 ’a» 

723 
45 


J0I 


-56 21 


23 
530 

7 

IS 

24 

6 

75 
124 
645 

17 

<2 

130 

W 

1106 

400 

8 

102 

76 
229 
387 
747 
234 
210 
285 
123 
95 
13 


ffft llJJWMAt. 

15 84* WTlSFS 

Bft 20 WIlmTr 
Uft 6ft WlbnF 
“ft ,4ft WhKAns 
“ft 13 WberO 
17ft M wuioftn 
iS ,4ft WotvEx 
lfll Worths 
^*5 HU Wyman 


-84 3J 


808 

523 

6297 

11 

126 

63 

678 

1 


3Tto 304* 31V* + 14 

lElfc JB + * 

13 124* I24«— to 

if 1^ 

15 144* 144* 

25ft 2S1* 25ft + to 
IB 171* ITftZft 
Mft 24to 24to 
324* Bft 32ft- ft 

26^26^26^5 

38ft 36ft 374* +lft 
’J* U 14ft + ft 
11 10ft 10ft 

11 10ft 10ft + ft 
40H 40ft 40ft- ft 
a 19ft 20 

19 18ft 19 
23 22 23 +1 

Tsy, is rsft_ m 

15ft 151* 15ft 

12 114* 13 + to 

Mft 26 26ft + ft 
Bft 22ft 22ft- ft 
36 36 36 + ft 

4£* 44V6 441* 

Mft Ulk 14ft 

9JV Bft 7 — ft 
m> 26ft 77 — to 
ink 12ft 12ft— ft 
3m* 194* a + to 
15to Uft Uft 
??£ Mft + ft 
lift 11 Uto + to 
Bft 21ft 27ft + Z 

M U + ft 


u 


fw'LW 
^ SZS*?' 

4ft Xyvsn 


15 


387 

610 

111 

319 

15 

48 


MW 23V, 24 
ISto 14ft IS 

m ’iu ’sa + ** 

7 6ft <44— to 
5ft Sft Sft— ft 


Y-Z 


am yiowfi jd 

18ft ZlonUI 1J4 


803 

2 


27ft 2793 27ft + ft 
ai* 23to ato— IV* 


Wfec hesday S 

AMEX 

OOSHI^ 


T0 JSl , ?S. U ? *!*• 1 ««»«wld« prices 
„ . “f j® *5®J fhBPns on Woll street 
ond do not reflect late trades elsewhere. 


Dt9. YML PE 


Tech nd 


-05* 


JO 

J6 


26 1653 
S3 95 


UV, Ml* 16ft— ft 

|ft^3?gz£ 

P^SS + lk 
ik ® 

as* 27to 27ft — to 

17ft 17 17ft + to 

im 10 ft ioft- 1 * 


m J omicp 

151ft flfi OculJro 

JWk Bft octet 

IebES&lB a 

g 1 sassr “ 

ggSSS" 

» g»" 

,3» lift Orfoh 

16 6ft OrntFd 

gft lift „ 

6to oK* 


IJ6 73 
SB 10 
JO 24 


JOr L7 

JBa u 
18 
7J 


289 

60 

1298 

677 

117 

152 

47 

844 

147 

172 

99 

3432 

585 

372 

92 

797 

45 

74 

7 


JO SJ 
1JB 28 8 

JUS 

JD 24 36 

US JJ 1568 
J2 U 147 
1J0 4J 135 
.72b 19 2Qx 
JO IJ UO 
,17» V 48 
f 7219 
IM 
479 
Jl 21 341 

J8 23 134 
J4 .9 31 

J U 11 
2459 
M 


TO 

5 

121 


AB U 64 


Mft 

Mft 

a 

a 

141k 


J3 

JO 

J7 

M 


72 

251 

207 

R 

72 

523 

322 


7ft 6ft 6ft — 
3W 23ft 23ft — 
154* 15ft 15ft 
48V* 474* 6746— ft 
94k 94k 94b 
Bft B 39ft + 4* 
23 224* 22ft— ft 

IM* 13ft 13ft + ft 
Uft 18V. 18ft 
2» Mft 23ft + ft 
16ft 14ft Mft + ft 
Ul* 101k 181k— ft 
151k 14ft 15ft 
»k Bft 25ft 
17ft 17ft 17ft— 4k 
Uft U Uft + ft 
72 2IU Bto— V* 
27 24ft 27 
1346 12ft 12ft— ft 
25ft 24ft 2Sto— 1* 
Mft » Mft + ft 
32ft 31ft 31ft 
lift )1U lift 
B 24ft 24ft— ft 
404* 40ft 40ft + to 
351* 244* 24ft— ft 
4ft 3ft Sft— ft 
Mft 2Sft 26 + ft 
9ft Bft 9ft— ft 
Mft 36 Mft + ft 
184* 1846 184* 

20V. 191* 20V* + ft 
12ft I2to 12ft 
5 44* 5 

12 •" ” 

3ft _ . 

IM left Uft— ft 
13ft 12ft 12ft — 1ft 
Uto » 10 — ft 

11 Wft 104ft— ft 


lift 12 

asw ra* + & 


24 V. 7ft KLA 
21ft 1046 Homans 

Bft 10ft Karehar 

im Kcvdon 
BJ* KfyS As 
Mft in* Kemp* 
M 7ft KvCnLf 
!Wi Mb KevCos 
9ft 4to KJvTm 
Bft 14 KImMk 
Mft 7to Kinder 

S rsas: 

17ft Sft KulSIe 


« U s 

JO J 
J4 1 J 
.72 29 
JO 11 
St 12 


617 


■1 

147. 

4 
474 
2X4 
M 

J4 3J *7 
at U 1172 
363 
HO 

32 32 172 
599 


154k Mft 14ft 
Uft Tito Uft 
Z1U 21 21V* + ft 

B% 2446 26ft— ft 
Aft 41ft 41ft + ft 
ran 25U. 2S16 
12ft 12ft 1246 
If* M 1416 
5 4ft 4ft- ft 

17ft 17 17ft + ft 
,gb ,8ft Bft + ft 
M4* Uto 14ft 
10 9ft 10 — ft 

,4ft 6ft Bft 
10ft Uto Uto— ft 


IS *■'-*078 
14ft 4ft LSI Lg 
«ft 8ft tTX 
' M ft 44 LVMM 
Bft lift LaPete 
»ft Uft LoddSt 
ra* Uto UadtfFr — 
ins im LautTB jo 
lift 34* LamRx 
Rfa 14 Lanexti 
M im Lance 
3gk 144* Uman s 
m 2ft LeeDtt 
7ft Jto LebCns 
27V3 174* UbtNB 
2M 12 Uebr 
18ft 846 UeTch 
65ft 33ft unBra 
Mft 20U UncYl 
MU 6ft UnegrT 
3Sft ITU UzCfab 

2S5 3SSfcS^ 
a^’atSK,* 


366 J 


2W5 
4681 

an 

10 

244 
AOa IJ w 

JOa U 13 
4843 
84 

-48b 17 39 

J8 17 117 
34 3 39 

US 
36 

32 IS 215 
30 


1J4 


25^ 

U 4930 

U0a29 MU 
HS35 
1577 


.17 


Wto 14 17V4 +1U 

Oft lift I14A— ft 
13 12ft U + to 
8* 87 87 42ft 

im 17ft 18ft 
34ft 34ft 34VS+ ft 
Mft 14ft Mft 
ISft 12ft 12ft + ft 
7}* 7 716 

in* 181* lift— ft 
Ml* 18 Uto + to 

BJf 2m 2716 + ft 
3to 3Vk 3th 
44* 4th 4ft— Vi 
27ft 26* 21ft +1 
Wto 14ft 14ft + ft 
M im 13ft + ft 

55? 28? 22?“’S 
sn* sou sou— ft 

« .9ft 7ft + to 

15 Mft Mft— ft 
Uft Mft Uft 
ttft 60ft 62ft +2 
13ft T7ft- to 
9ft Bft 9ft + ft 


I # S- 

ra* 23ft 23ft— ft 
194* 19 19ft + u 
•jft 19ft 19ft— U 
’S 11 J % "to - ft 

'» Mg I«S-1 

im 

am 22 22ft + u 


15W. 7ft TBCJ 

Mft 17ft TCA 

IS tcby 
U to m tcf 

SS & TPI En 
Tond «* 
16ft 7 TcilDta 
gto 16ft T*Iotta 
19ft TWrcrti 
JSJ |1J Tel marc 
16ft 94k T oiafa* 
37ft 10ft TeJxon 

f2 in*Sr° 

sJSSsr. 

raw a TWApf 
Mto 12ft TmMus 
MS S? Jmtwcfc 
Mft 7ft TrladSy 
^ B Trlmfld 

37J*8 IWk TrvsJo 
MJ* 21 Tsrlep 
fS? '|to “Cnin 
If? 7 TrooTy 
rato 10ft Tyson 


■32 U 65 
■Ole .1 721 

■lOe 1.1 120 
5721 


t 

AOe 22 


TO 

„ 5026 

3S 3 925 

593 

Jll .1 SS 

390 
Ml 
628 
151 
T» 
11 
206 
90 
» 
a 

457 

1 

63 
168 

2 s 

3U 


•12e 3 


,-M IJ 

1-40 17 
■36 21 


St J 


lift Ulk 111* — ft 
31to 30ft 30ft- 5 
12H 12 1 * 121* — to 
m Tv* 91* 

51* 5 s» + ft 
lft lft lft— ft 
MU U lift 

tSJiS5iSS + v ’' 

Uft li™ iJStg 
18 17ft 17ft— ft 
23 22V* 22ft + h 

TMA 

”9 ’£? >»*- ft 

ra^aSSsS 57S 

^ + w 
Sift li? Uft 

22 20ft 21 to — to 

ato Uto 23K— ft 
am 24ft 24ft + vv 

IS IS? ’«* + ft 

ISk Uft 151* + ft 

17 — ft 


li i? 

J0# 29 

Xti”. 


3ft I 

4ift ao TejnfT 
7ft Ito TeJcccn 
^ in* TetefMx 
31ft 13H TrtDta I 
>1* 2ft TetesMi 
lift 

9ft 4ft Tempo 
1 5ft Tonera 

31ft 18 T^lcSa I JO 

SS U xAlr 

]7ft n* Thrmds 
116 Mb ThrmEn 
im 3ft Thrlnsx 
MJ ft ThorEn 
"ft fV TmbCon 

Jft lft Tofutt) 

43 >«£ TarEdp|435 10 l9 

Toner 


(CoDttmwd) 


9 

J 30 


13 


ra lft m ift 

4 27ft 27ft 27ft— ft 

J iv* li* 11* 

& 

22 IS g b'S + S 

3 sza 


JO 

■Mb J 13 
JO 4A 3 
■18 U 4 
as u u 


17ft 17 


214k Jlto Tati FI B 
Uto 4ft TwOvs 

•2? V* I'Oftw 

8ft 4 TmscoA 
Bft 4 TmscoB 
»to lift Tmena 

!m Oft TlISM 
nk Ift TriHitM 
lft Trkka 
ift TxtAms 

lft TubMex 
VJ* Turns A t 
7ft TUrnB B 
] 4to TWC UO 6J 
ft TraEq J3* u 
2ft T*Poon U 


Oft 

lift 

lift 

Uft 

Mft 

36 

7ft 

iii* 


u 7 

4 i igs.,* 

234 10*fc 9?h TO Vfc + Vm 

jrPJJ 

1 -l" 11S ,2* + ; 

U 74 3 +to 

S*” “? ”, 

1« i§* *8 ’3:Z{2 

,’•* S? |U 8ft + Vk 

’M 7ft m Oft— ft 

47 7ft 71* 7U to 

.7 T7to 17 17to + to 
iMigigin* + to 

J g g g+S 

i«S M Jto 3ft + V* 

2 Uft 14ft 14ft- ft 

} M 14ft 15 - to 
4 20 2D 20 4 . i/k 

- * ss &+» 


71 3ft 


S3 26 


^ l£ ^ CE »■ 

Su^^t’Seg'S 

8ft PaeFxt JO it m 
N 
320 
291 

MB 

110 

9 


3ft Pantera 
54* Patlex 


aw 

lift 

I7ft 

SH? IU? £oww* 

raj ljto Pmbep UO 4J) 
Mft 31ft PcnaEll 220 43 


A3 22 


JB 

JO 


FJtrtte i.» 4j 


■18eU 


J8 14 


M 


l«k Oft MCI 
Utft Sft MOT CP 
411* 30ft MMC 
JB 4 MNX 
15V. 8 MSCar 
33ft 13ft MT5 
Sift IM MackTr 
3*ft lift MB 8 


19870 

335 

1J6 3J 9BS 
13 
210 

■6 

720 
37 


as u 


n in i6ft_ (* 

rat im 121* + to 

44» 44V* 44ft + ft 
,7ft ,7ft 7ft— ft 
u in* im — ft 
18ft Uto Uft 
ISft.llft 12 + ft 
Wto Mft Uto + ft 


W* 17 Pentair 
J21* P enw s t 

20to 11 PeapHrt 
im in* pbcwot 
rak 14V* Peawst 
Mft Oft p*rps s 
3» 19 PetfSr 

,1* te 

RU 15 Pfarmd 

,2? I* 4 S!""* 

wto 5 PtmxMd 

24ft Uft PlcSovj 

18ft lift PtcCOht 

llto 4to pISf* 

J* 24 PMnHJ 

Mft .«* PtyFwe 

“}* im fjwmo 

23* 81* PortBk Me 3 

Sft **1? Essssy M 

4uft 28* PncCd 36 j 
Uft 8to PrexLf* “ - 

]£* 7ft PrsJnCb 
5Dto 23ft PrlcaCo 

38? ’2? ??»tb 

12? ZS frtevii 
J* .Jto PmxGe 
17 lift Pratu# „ 

12ft 846 PrvBkxfi jo 


«* £0 


73 

10 

434 

IM 

ug 

li 

225 

1 w 

S21 

131 

a 

168 

*35 


728 


■08 

JO 


=4to Uto PrvLf* — 
2SIA 15 FgSdBc M 
4g? 75 PultxPb At 
*ft Mft PMlIBen .11 
w 5V. pyrmT 


3 °8 
£0 335 
1021 

st u a 

35 

628 

-m Si 173 
3J 144 


25 263 
*3 BIO 
IJ 48 
J 3572 
3H 


« 1?* 

4ft 4to 4V4- 2 
* J* Mft + ft 

Hi- 

a 3 

™ 3 'tstii 
i* T* - * 

J2to 22 22to + to 

In? ISf* ’«* + to 

« .3 + tt 

SS S’* £ 

'f 4 M? 

i»nK iStklS 

iito im * 

24 fflh 23ft 

»* S* 

29 29 SS> + 4* 

23ft 224* 211* + 1* 
in* nS lift i S 


1.14 

JO 


JM .1 


7to 3ft USMX 
29 18ft USTQi 
Wft 5ft UTL 
g_ » Ultrflc 
30ft 13 Unlbco 
Wft lift un[fl 

Mft UlWOtl IJ4 44 

ss JSusac ^ u 

24 13ft uSctf 

aS 22 H nEdS * 

w? .2Jk UHHCr 
raft 0ft UldSvn 
* 18ft US Bcp 
122 U5HNC 
5S; w • USTrst 
raft 13 UStetn 
IS? UnTeiev 
'£* 1046 UnlvFr 
45 UnvHft 
23ft 7ft UnvSvg 


U 


IM 
34 
353 
3 

a 
as 

7 

113 

as 

232 
936 

.-2 *’ ® 

UO 4.1 772 

,14 3j iin 

1.14 11 1015 
-32 U 635 
.• IB 

-16 U 18 

JO 1 3 


4ft 4ft 44k 
im 19 19ft + ft 
74* 74k 74k + ft 
341* 34V* 34i* + to 
SOU Uto Uto + to 
2146 21ft 21ft " 
29ft 29to 29V* + ft 
Ml* 26 26 + to 

27ft 27ft 27ft 1* 

kll-^ 

Hto 37to 38 4. to 

ra av, Uft 

27ft Z7Vk 2746 + to 
J6ft Mft Mft 
6ft 6ft 64* + 1* 
2»h 234k 21ft- ft 


10 

114b 

9ft 

24k 

Ft 


Tto USPn 1.15*146 
jto UnlOXP JO 46 

ftoUSSS* , - 32ta, - T 

lto U Foods 

am uw us^ 

1”? 7to Unttelv 
,» M UnvBk ■ 

IS !"■ WhvPot 

144k 7 UnoRst 


1 

8935 

161 

304 

75 


74k 

64k 

Oft 

19b 

2 


7ft 

6ft 

6to 

14k 

14* 


7th 

Oft 

6to — ft 
'to + ft 
2 +16 


30 SJ 


™ Is'®-* 

^ sa 


3ft + ft 
4ft— ft 
9ft + ft 


JO# 129 
UOeUA 


2 * £0 II 
JO 35 20 
AO 1 J 14 
1-9 12 


Uto MOnu 
lift ift QVC 
25ft 13ft OuFiOl 
IF* 8 Ovontm 
10ft Sft Ouikxtyx 


546 

24 


812 

881 


2? S? 5? + to 

£■ .SS 

’» ’is 12 

4 5ft Sft— to 



;g 

IgigJfiS + S 

4to ift ift_ 


,7ft 5 VHT 
10ft 746 VST 
■ft 4 Voder 
lift 4 ValFra 

3 W 10* V& 

8% ter 1 " 1 *“ 
,g 3a 

IJ *? S JiS 10 B 

'lto Sft VfxJGA 
9v* 44* Veeiex 
28ft IB VuleCp 


JO 17 TO 

■ra 36 10 

JO S3 
« 32 46 


« 7ft 7 7 

23 84b Bft + to 

17 flu «8 I ’* - ^ 

S 5 SS * am + 1 * 

2 i 

4 lft lft lft 
« 3&ZS 

l «Vh 26ft Mft * 

» 1 «:.s 

ss;: 

«ft 44* + ft 




153 
16 

9 

10 

11 4to _ ^ _ _ 
n rato aft 2ift + g 


u, ° n,URJO ' lll8 * ,uri * men,s hoieS * 


JJft Mb WanoB 
W ISO WshPxt 
28 17ft WRIT 
4 Watsc B 


1 


.16 

1J6 _ .. 

1J0 U 23 
.16b 13 10 


J K M E«2to. * 

J J4 m 192 ITT 


-'Be 2J W 


wmmmm 


34 21 9 




— 6ft Wxdco 

J 

,Jft , ft WttHttti 1 

IS »J«MT ’ra *8 17 

Sfe ra “ ra 

Win! in 285(224 e 
WMPpf Si? 8 

as 13 24 

8 


9 

99? 

11 


9ft + ft 

ra Z7ft Wh + to 

14 S 6ft ift + ft 
“ ^ S? 24i + ft 
5? Jft— ft 

S 2? + ft 

2U 246— 14 

# iSS-ft 
! Ift + ft 


39 18ft 18to Uft .+. u 

|| si- 

f ■ p i ?♦ s 







ft + ft 
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PEANUTS 

HERE'S the UJ0RLI7 U)AR I 
FLViNe ACE ZOOMING THROUGH 
THE AIR IN HIS SOPLkWTH CAMEL.. 


Knowing THE WEATHER^ 9 
IS VERV IMPORTANT J | 
v TO A FLIER... S 


I HATE CLOUP5.., 





BLONDBE 

•:'!'!« DAGWOOP, AHE I 1VES...WHV * H *’ 


- j \ If DOWMSmtSS 1 

— r*!' 1 

j. AT f~ j -- 

tPi r^\\h » r&f, 


DW3YOOD, Ol3N^ VOU 


ACROSS 

1 Goggle r 
5 Take — view> 
(be leery) 

9 Duffer's 
nemesis 

13 Quit 

14 Choler 

15 Bindlestiff 

16 Spent 

17 Dec. 24 and 31 

18 Black, in poesy 

19 Rock group 

21 Ala 

22 LA-gridders 

23 Emulates 
FaJ staff 

25 Giroux or 
Greeley 
29 Of a bygone 
era 

31 Tureen 

32 Part of T.L.C. 
34 Actor Tamiroff 
37 Taken out 

39 Mali neighbor 

42 Withered 

43 Famed garden 

45 Weird 
46Coeurd' . 

Idaho 
48 Tries 
50 Abate 
53 Standard 


55 With 49 Down, 
suspense 
writer 

56 Rock group 

62 Time half 

63 Major ending 

64- Doone" 

65 Threshold 

66 Touch not! 

67 Rye fungus 

68 Peete's props 

69 Scuttles 

70 Totter 

DOWN 

1 Broker's order 

2 Colombian city 

3D dog 

4 Tree: Comb, 
form 

5 Nautical 
location 

6 Quotient 
element 

7 - a Song 

Go . . 

8 Synchronized 

9 Rock group 

10 Automaton 

11 Dwelling 

12 Dixie dishes 

13 Calloway 

20 “Comedy of 

Errors," e.g. 
24 Signify 


25 Actor Byrnes 

26“ Irae," 

ancient hymn 

27 Cartog- 
rapher's dot 

28 Rock group 

30 majesty 

33 Arabian gulf 

35 Translation for 
Ovid's 
•‘obtineo" 

36 Night add-on 

38 Cast header 

40 Kind of blank 

41 Belgian- 
French river 

44 indicated 

47 Catch with a 
net 

49 See 55 Across 

50 Part of LCD. 

51 Ford or Pyle 

52 Advance 
furtively 

54 “Golden Boy" 
playwright 

57 Football's 
Graham 

58 Knowledge 

59 Egg on 

60 Organic 
compound 

61 Posed 
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did you 
CALL MR. 
TAMPA- S'** 

f yes ' HE'S B ESN THE 
\ APIGOWS FAMILY 

J LAWYER POR MAMV 

' YEARS/ 1 WAMTED 

1 

I 

k HIM TO KNOW THAT 
JEFFREY WAS BACK 
IN THE HOSPITAL 



'C'mom .Margaret, tellme your secret. 

I PROWSE, I WON'T EVEN TEH 600." 


GARFIELD _, 

I { GOOP MORNING, GARFlELP, 
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THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by Henri Arnold and Bob Uw 


Unscramble Unas Jour Jumbtes, 
one letter to each square, to form 
tour ordinary words. 


HOPNY 


llamsUl! 

nim 

Top™ 



cn 



Now arrange Ibe circled lattera to 
form me surprise answ er, as aug- 
gested by trie above cartoon. 


World Stock Markets 

Via Agence France Pnesse (losing prices in local currencies, Aug. 31 
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ACQUIRED TRAITS: Memoirs of a 
Geneticist From the Soviet Union 

By Raissa L Berg. Translmed from the 
Russian by David Lowe. 483 pogfiS- S 22.95 . 
Viking Inc, 40 West 23d Street, New 1 ork, 

1 V. Y. 10010. 

Reviewed by Valery N. Soyfer 

D URING the 1960s in the popular Soviet 
science magazine Knowledge is 
Strength, articles by one Raissa Berg were 
published. They attracted general anenbem. 
For years genetics as science had been banned 
in the Soviet Union. Suddenly, in h« articles, 
the laws of genetics — for decades hidden rrom 
public view and damned as “the mercenary 
whore of imperialism” — came to life. The 
pieces were written in a misciuevou^allegon- 
eal form, stirring the imagination. They had 
naughty titles, like “What’s the Deference Be- 
tween a Cat and a Dog?” and “Why Does the 
Hen Not Suffer From Jealousy?" 

Abruptly, however, the name of the author, 
who had so caught the fancy of her readers, 
disappeared from Soviet jourmdism. Berg had 
signed letters in support of the exiled poet 
Joseph Brodsky. She had petitioned thegovern- 
ment to reject capital pu n is hmen t. She was 
compelled to emigrate to the United Slates. 

In 1983 she published a book of memoirs 
with a Russian-language publisher in New 
York. The English version now appears, with 
four chapters that were not in tne Russian 
version. 

Bag is a gifted storyteller with a long memo- 
ry She was Dorn before the 1917 revolnhon in 
comfortable drcumstances. Her family hved.in 

a Moscow apartment house that had electric- 
ity, and gas at a time when they were rare. 
There was a liveried doorman at the elevator. 

Ha fatha was the scientist Lev Berg, who 
had acquired an international reputation for 
his book “Nomogenesis," in which he pro- 
posed a non-Darwinian theory of evolution. 
From childhood, she was surrounded by the 
intellectual elite. She studied under the best 
biologists and worked with NJ. Vavilov, the 
director of the Academy of Sciences Institute 
of Genetics, and with Hermann J. Muller, the 
American geneticist who went to Russia to 
build socialism and who later received a Nobel 
Prize. Berg writes with great sympathy of her 
teachers and scientific colleagues, as well as her 
more artistic friends. All came to live in terrible 
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conditions under Stalin, and some QO l 
able to save their lives, . Umvera- 

After finishing at Stt« Um 


kTwho StnKr exterminated — 

field of scientific endeavor. ^ 

interesting cbapiers m this book 
elimination of tdented schjjjJL of^Sr 
nized science and the pbg?“f ] JJJ^ a i vie- 
forma colleagues, undo 1 few" Jf-P 0 

rcar«i 

sciences. This oppressive envuuw. sd _ 

traitors, coUa^rationi^mde^Jg 

eoce, who adQv ^ cd and power 

with visible satisfaction. TF«r “J brain,” 
greatly facilitate inflammation oi me ui«u, 

SssrS 

inking images, are wnus rfB 3g J 

dC w^?^!?iS±e ( ^Sed U ^^^ 1 • i 

°ot tL HectrificatioD of Rus^anand rfLy- 
senko’s hendunoL Thanks to j 

the real life of Russian intellectuals m tte^us • j 
and ’40s, a life that is poorly kno*™,^ £££ ' J 
day Russian youth and to many readers in the j 
West, is reconstituted in prim- . v_. * .1 
Indeed, one might even 
H Acquired TraitTis the Soviet scientific mid- 

^Tfofbook is given special value by 
that it was written by a woman, 
up cltildren and often spent her ^rgy an^ 
Zi e in search of bread. She worked m a. 
laboraimy competing with men. D^npuau- 
of ba dmly rounds and living conitions 
from communal apartments to the el^nt^ 
chas of acadenridans - are skiMy { 
and wiU be especially interesting 10 
readers. There are fascinating anecdowj nm..: 
of the accessory facts. that, lie a .searchh^t, , 



readers, inere are iasanauu& -*«— -r- - ; 
of the accessory facts. that, .lie a searchlight v 
can illuminate an era. Consida this one: . : 
A prestigious writer maimed toobtama.^ 

bottle of hair tonic from the west Thm vay 

am f wning . military officers appearea 
at his apartment But instead of ta king him to 
the Lubyanka Prison, they went to a mansofl 
whose windows were completely curtains 
ova. They led the unfortunate man mto the . 
bathroom and left him there alone. 1° a . m ^“ 
menu a short bald, ruddy man appeared m an 
i j a Ivin with pener- 


al s stripes on his umlonn trousens «*u 
drunL Widi a thick tongue he said timt he had ^ 
heard about the hair tome. He wanted a bottle. . 

‘And who are youT the writer asked. 

- ‘I am Stalin’s son.’ - 

“ ‘Do you mean to tdl me that your father 
can’t order hair tonic from abroad for yew. ■ 

“ ‘And did you ever hear of my fatha order; ■ 
hair tonic from abroad for anyone. ^ 


By Alan Truscott 

T HE American Contract 
Bridge League's Spring 
Nationals ended in Salt Lake 
City. Utah, on August 7 with a 
victory for one of the country’s 

E atesl partnerships in the 
e Master Pairs. Marty Ber- 
gen of White Plains, New 
York, and Larry Cohen of "Lit- 
tle Falls. New Jersey, who wot 
a string of major titles in the 
years 1983 to 1985, led into the 
final session and held on to 
win by almost two boards. 

An inspired play by Bergen 
on the diagramed deal contrib- 
uted to the Life Masta Pairs 
result He landed in six hearts, 
after a sequence that included 
not only a splinter jump to 
four clubs but also a jump to 


BRIDGE 


five hearts asking for a contin- 
uation with heart strength. 

West led the dub king, and 
East should have encouraged a 
continuation, forcing dummy 
to ruff. That would have safe- 
guarded East’s potential trump 
trick. 

But West shifted to a dia- 
mond, and dummy’s ace col- 
lected the singleton king. 
South led the queen, tempt- 
ing East to ruff, but he refused 
to compromise bis potential 
trick. 

Bergen led the heart queen 
and continued with a low 
heart. East played low, and 
South thought carefully. East 
had begun with a singleton di- 
amond and had not wanted to 
ruff. With these clues, Bergen 


took the dieep finesse and was 
relieved to find that he had; 
made the slam. 

NORTH 
♦ AKQJ5 
OQ74 
«AQ10B 
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WEST 

*102 

03 

0 J 87643 2 
*AK2 


EAST 
* B7 64 
1065 
OK 

4>Q043 


SOUTH (D) 

*93 

OAK982 

05 

*110765 

East and West were vulnerable. 
The bidding: 
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Pass 

Pass 

Weal kd U»e dub king. 
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The Real Action Is Close to Home 


i By Sally Jenkins 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — College football is al- 
ways about geography, but this season may be 
unusually affected by parochial issues. 

A state championship between preseason fa- 
vorite Florida State and defe nding na tional 
U'tiest Miami could decide everything; a cross- 
town game between USC and UCLA is signifi- 
cant in the Hdsman Trophy discussion. 

Florida State is the preseason No. 1 choice by 
every conceivable poll, on the strength of re- 
turning talent and last season's 26-25 loss to 
Miami, when the Seminoles came within a 
failed two-point conversion of the national 
championship. The rematch is almost too soon 
— Saturday in the Orange Bowl — but new 
.Lining quarterback Chip Ferguson summed 
■ lip the feeling of predestination at FSTJ when he 
said. “If we’re going to end up there, we might 
as well start there.” 

UCLA's Troy Aikman and Rodney Peete of 
Southern Cal are the country’s glamour quarter- 
backs, two strapping guys who hold the hopes of 
their teams in their arms. They have been photo- 
graphed, examined and compared so often that 
Peete says, “We should be roommates.” 

In the Big Ten. Iowa and Michigan are presea- 
son top- five in some pods, causing John Cooper, 
Ohio State’s first year coach, to remark: “Yeah, 
Fvt seen them and i can’t sleep at night” Once 
again the Southeast may have more talent than 
any other region, but wiD be bled slowly by its 
impossible rivalries. “We do beat up on each 
other,” said Alabama Coach BQl Curry. 

There is perhaps no team in the country that 
j&iches for a national championship more than 
^Nebraska, which has been in the lop 10 every 
season save one since 1971 but hasn’t won a 
title during that span. This could finally be the 
Comhuskers' year, but Gist they must do two 
things — overcome the inferiority complex per- 
petuated by Oklahoma, and win the Big Eight. 
They also must stop doing things like aiiempt- 
ingjusi 14 passes against Florida State, which 
beat them by 31-28 m the Fiesta BowL 

The Comhuskers started quickly, beating 
Texas A&M 23-14, in last weekend's Kickoff 


Classic. There are just five starters back on 
offense, but one is quarterback Steve Taylor 
and another is die fleet wide-out, Dana Brin- 
son. The defensive interior bad to be rebuilt, 
and while Nebraska can haul more corn-fed 
linemen out of the weight room, they will be 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL PREVIEW 

young ones. Good linebacking helps, in the 
form of all-America Broderick Thomas. 

“I think right now on paper this figures to be 
a good team?’ Coach Tom Osborne said. 

As usual. Nebraska's fortunes are inter- 
twined with Oklahoma, which it hasn't beaten 
in four years. There is no telling what will 
happen io the Sooners — with quarterback 
Jamelle Holieway questionable after major re- 
constructive knee sureery. la seething contro- 
versy over former linebacker Brian Bosworth's 
snitch-and-tell book and an NCAA inquiry that 
may conclude this fall But as Coach Barry 
Switzer says. “We're not going to disappear 
from the face of the earth.” 

There has also been much languishing in the 
Big Ten. where no team has won a national title 
since Oltio State in 1968. So why should this 
season be any different from the other slow 
fades? 

For one, Michigan's Bo Schembechler is 
whispering that these Wolverines could be his 
best ever, a boast founded on nine returning 
offensive starters, even if quarterback Demetri- 
us Brown threw 16 interceptions (and just 10 
touchdowns) last season and Jamie Morris is 
gone. Early meetings with Miami and Notre 
Dame will tell all and so will a meeting with 
Iowa, which has Chuck Hartlieb, who threw for 
more than 300 yards five times last season. 
Since Cooper probably can’t resurect Ohio 
State overnight, Iowa Coach Hayden Fry says, 
“If there is still a big two in the Big Ten, we 
must be one of them.” 

There is certainly a Big Two in ihe Pac-10. 
where USC and UCLA will in all probability 
deride the conference title and maybe even the 
Heis man on Nov. 19. The best team in Los 
Angeles appears to be USC with a luxurious 15 


starters and 34 of 44 players returning for 
Coach Larry Smith’s second season, which be- 
speaks a title run. “It's a basic part of our 
program goal,” Smith asserted. The Bruins are 
harder to figure, since they must replace 13 
starters from last year’s 10-2 team that won its 
sixth straight bowl (albeit the Aloha). 

The reckoning between Peete and Aikman 
may be precipitous, but Peete bolds 12 USC 
passing records (197 completions for 2.709 
yards, 21 touchdowns and just nine sacks) and 
Aikman is the probable first pick in ihe next 
National Football League draft (178 comple- 
tions for 2,527 yards. 17 touchdowns.). 

"Just because we live in the same city every- 
body makes it a big deal” Aikman said. “Hope- 
fully it will be." 

In the Southwest, only Texas under second- 
year Coach David McWilliams appears to 
stand in the way of a fourth consecutive title for 
Texas A&M. The Aggies have 13 starters left 
from the Cotton BowTteam that whipped Notre 
Dame, and are apparently impervious to an 
ongoing NCAA investigation. But their nation- 
al championship aspirations must contend with 
a schedule that started with Nebraska and in- 
cludes Alabama. LSU and Oklahoma State. 

Absolutely nothin g is clear in the Southeast, 
where there will be a free-for-all among six 
possible bowl teams. Auburn has an able new 
quarterback In Reggie Slack, who replaced Jeff 
Burger. At Alabama. Curry has a multitude of 
talent but also worries — tailback Bobby Hum- 
phrey. a Heis man candidate, had his jaw bro- 
ken by a tire iron outside a bar this summer, but 
should be ready. LSU has a Heisman caliber 
quarterback in Tom Hodson. Florida has half- 
back Emmiti Smith, Tennessee a powerful 
combination in Jeff Francis and Reggie Cobb, 
and Georgia a grand total of four big yardage 
h acks , although two are sweating academic 
problems. No school has a prayer of escaping 
this jumbled conference unscarred. 

The Atlantic Coast is a one-team affair, with 
Oemson's IS returning starters a given to take a 
third straight title. The Tigers should also rank 
in the top five, if their conservative offense 
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University of Nebraska players, at a practice at the Meadowlands in New Jersey before last weekend’s season-opener against Texas A&M. 


doesn’t stifle them. Quarterback Rodney Wil- 
liams can pass when be has to. and the defense 
is universally respected. But Clemson will learn 
early whether it can go undefeated; it hosts 
Florida State on SepL 17. 

Florida State doesn’t differ greatly from last 
year’s second-ranked team. Massive talent re- 
turns in 13 starters, and Heisman candidate 
Sammie Smith may be the purest running back 
in the country, having gained 1.230 yards last 
season while sharing time. Defensively six start- 
ers return, including all-America corner back 
Deion Sanders. 

If the Seminoles can get past the early games 


against Miami and Clemson, nothing should 
prevent them from being No. 1 at the end of the 
season. “The element of surprise is the greatest 
advantage you can have, and we forfeited that 
by being picked No. I,” said Coach Bobby 
Bowden. “On the other hand, that's what we’re 
striving for.” 

Among the other independents, West Virgin- 
ia. Syracuse and P itts b urgh should figure in the 
polls, while Penn State will make its annual 
progress into a top 10 team if Heisman con- 
tender Blair Thomas, a tailback, recovers from 
knee surgery. Notre Dame's striking improve- 
ment under Lou Holtz should continue with 


'nimble quarterback Tony Rice and converted 
tailback in Ricky Watters replacing Heisman 
winner Tim Brown at Dankaback. “Last year 
we readied the point where we could win,” 
Holtz said. “This year we most reach the poinL 
where we expect to win." 

A contender not to be overlooked is Miami 
despite the loss of 16 players to the NFL. That 
doesn’t trouble coach Jimmy Johnson, who has 
16 more to replace them and has a ruthlessly 
accurate quarterback in Steve Walsh. “We wfl] 
surprise people;” said Johnson, whose Hum- 
canes have played for the national title three of 
the last five years. 


TENNIS ? - i- } c '• 


U.S. Open: First Round Results 






MEN 

MtkKl Pemfors.5wieOen.def. Tnomas Mus- 
ter. Austria. 7-4 (9-7), 6-2. W. 6-1. 

Paul Annacwie. US. dtf. Massimo Nar- 
duccJ, Italy, 6-4, 6-3. 3-6, 61 

Patrick Kuhnen, West GerTnanv.dV. rildm 
Kroon. Sweden. 6-4 -4 7-5. 61 

Barry Molr. South Africa, del. Lelt Sniras. 
UJS- 61 6-4. 67. 0-6. 62. 

Emilia Sanchez. Spain, def. Serala Cosol. 
Soaln, 61 6-4. 62. 

^ • Jonn Frawiav, Australia det. Joev Rive. 
( i J US- 67. 61 64), 63. 

Brad Gilbert (III. UJ. def. Mlkm Srelber, 
Czechoslovakia. 61 61 6-1 

Jim Courier, UJ* det. Horst SkoH, Austria 
7 -1 6-4. 61 

Jamie Yzooa. Peru. del. Pete Sampras. UJ„ 
67 (2 7). 67 (67). M, 7-5, 62. 

Henri Leconte (10), Fronea det. Javier 
Frana Argentina. 64, 64, 61 6-4. 

Ramesh Krlshncm. India def. Nuna Mar- 
ques. Portugal. 6-4, 67, 3-6. 7-5, 6). 

Boris Becker (5). West Germany, det. Todd 
Nelson, U-S- 61 60. 7-6 (7-SI. 

Andre Agassi (4i, u.S. det. Philip Johnson. 
U5. 76 (7-51. 61 60. 

Jacob Hla3ek.5wltiertand.det. Claudio Pis- 
tolesl. (fair, trl 61 4-4. 44. 

Michael Chana U-S- def. Luis Matter. Bra- 
zil 4-4, 61 7-5. 

WOMEN 

Pam Shrlver t4). U-S-def. Anne Smith, UJS- 
4-4. 63. 

Leila Meskhi, Soviet Unloadet.TIneScheu- 
er-Larsen, Denmark. 7-5. 4-4, 61 
H Carling Bassett-Seeusa Canada, def. 

• Adriana Villlgroa Argentina 61 60. 

Julie Rlchardsaa New Zealand, det. Pal 
Madrada Brazil. 61 7-5. 

Ellsc Burg In, U A- def. Eva Ptaff, West Ger- 
many. 61 ret. 

Ann Hcnrlcksson. U-S-deE. Debbie Graham. 
UJ. 6-4. 4-6. 61. 


Sabrina Gale*. Yugoslavia del. Slacev Mar- 
tin, u_S. 60. 63. 

Catherine Sulre. France, der. Karen 
Schlmper, South Africa 61 4-6. 61 

Helen Kelesi. Can odo, def. Caro) Christian, 

US. 616-1 

Larisa Savchenko (16). Soviet Union, def. 
Laura Galaria Italy. 7-6 17-4), 61 

Chris Evert (3). U.S- det. Conch I ta MartL 
nez, Spain, 64. 61. 

Barbara Potter 112). U.S- def. Wlltrud 
P robs I. West Germany. 61 61 

Bonn I Reis. U.S- det. Marianne Werdet.UJS- 
64. 6-0. 

Sylvia Hanlka ( 15). West Germany del. Sa- 
rah Owner. Britain. 61. 6-1 

Hale Clotf). US- det. Laura lopI. Itaty.64.6 
4. 

Nathalie Hen- emu n. France, def. Kathy 
Rinaldi U JS. 64. 61 

Steffi Grof Cl). West Germany, def. Eliza- 
beth Mtnler. Australia 61. 61. 


Pro Leaders 


MEN 

Earnings 

1. S teton Edbero. 03043). 1 Baris Becker. 
S66V.13S. 1 Mats W Da nder, 1605J51. 4. Andre 
Agassi. *534.188. 1 1 van Lendl, 5471681. 6. Kent 
Car Isson. SMI .800 7, E ml I la Sandmz. S3) 0841 
B. Tim Mayotte. *270045.1 Henri Leconte, 
*2*1526. ID, Anders Jarryd. 5260357. 

Tour Points 

1, Mats Wllander. 455). Z Stefan EdBerg, 
415Z 1 Boris Becker, I486. 4 Andre Agassi 
1568. 5. Ivan Lendl. 1257. 6. jimmy Comarv 
207*. 7. Yannick N«*i,Kn5. 1 Henri Leeonle. 

) .972.9, Pat Cash, 1,93*. 10. Mllaslav Med r, ) <82*. 

Computer Rankings 

1. Ivan Lendl. 155JN0Q. 1 Mats Wllander, 
14753*5. 1 Stefan Edbero. 1245331 4 Andre 
Agassi. 101.2500. 5. Boris Becker. 927141 A. 


VntAWiT TIE 


BASEBALL 
American League 

CHICAGO— Signed Jerry Hairston, out- 
nefder-deslonated hitter. Purchased ihe con- 
tract of Carlos Martinez, third bosemon-oul- 
fiemer. Irom Birminohom of the Southern 
League. Traded RicV Horton, pitcher, la Los 
Angeles tor a olayer la be named later. 

MILWAUKEE— Oolloned Tom Filer.piich- 
er. to Denver ol Ihe American Association. 
Act I vo led Paul Mlrabello. Pitcher, from me 
15-dav disabled ilsr. 

T E XAS — Traded Da le Mohardc. ditcher, la 
inON.Y Yankees for Cecil lo Guante. pitcher. 

National League 

HOUSTON— AO I voted Alan Ashby, catch- 
er. tram Ihe 71-day disabled list. Onflow) 
Craig Bigg io, catcher, ta Tucson ol ihe Pacific 
' Coasi League. 

„.!.DS ANGELES— Called up Jose Gonzales 
T jilieiser. tram aibvaueraue of tne PacHfe 
■_oa3t League. Sent Tim Crews, ollcher, and 
Mike Snnraerson. inlie! der, lo Bakersfield of 
the Californio League 

PITTSBURGH— Recalled Fell* Fermm. 
shortstaa, Irom Buffo loot the American Asso- 
ciation. Sent Dave Rucker. Pitcher, to Buffalo. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Assolcatiw 

LA. CLIPPERS— Signed Gran! Gonare- 
zlek, guard, la a one- rear contract 
FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

DENVER— RMtgned Tim Lucas, line- 
backer. Placed Dave Sluddara. attentive 
tackle, an inlured reserve. 

GREEN BAY— Signed Phillip Epps, aide 
receiver. Claimed Travis Tucker, tight end. 
tram waivers. Ploced Scott Bolton, wide re- 
ceiver. an inlured reserve. 

INDIANAPOLIS— Waived Orlando Lowry, 
linebacker. Obtained An I non/ Griggs, line- 
backer, Irom ine Cleveland Brawns for an 
undisclosed draft choice. 

KANSAS city— waived Sherman Cocroft, 
defensive back. Ploced Herman Heard and 
Christian Okove. running bocks, on inlured 
reserve 

LA. RAfAS— Agreed lo terms with Mark 
Herrman. auorierbock. 

Minnesota— S igned Paul Coffman, tight 
end. Waived Jamie Fitzgerald, safety; Staf- 
ford Mo vs. defensive end : Sam Anno and Joe 
Cam. linebackers; Regale Word, widereceiv- 
, i it - Randy Pasmussen, guard; and Rllevwol- 
4 jen ana Brad Becttman. tight ends, 

V NEW ENGLAND— Resigned Marvin Al- 
len, running back. and Eric Nooowl. Ur* Dock- 
er. Waived Rich Camarillo, punter; Mike 
Ruth, nose tackle; Jerry McCabe, lineback- 
er,- Rodney Lossow. center: Derrick Beasiev. 
safer/: Sieve Wilburn, defensive end: Greg 
Ours, center, and Howard Fegglns. comer- 

back. Placed Tonv Eason. Quarterback .- Lin 

Dawson. hah! end : Thomas Benson, lineback- 
er; Dennis Gaabois. wide receiver, and Tom 
Gibson, defensive end. on inlured reserve. 

N.Y. je TS— C laimed Robin Cole, lineback- 
er, and Ralph J or vis. defensive end. off waiv- 
ers. Waived Oorrvl Pearson, wide receiver. 
Placed Ken Rose, linebacker, an inlured re- 
serve. 

PHILADELPHIA— Rfl-Slaned Mark Kon- 
ecn». running bock, and Jonathan Dummies. 


defensive end. Claimed Shown Beats, wide 
receiver-klc rehimer, from waivers. Waived 
Ron Johnson, wide receiver. Placed Gerry 
Feeher/. center, and Matt Potchan. offensive 
tackle, on Injured reserve. 

phoenix— C laimed Reggie Phillips, cw- 
nerback.off waivers. Placed David Galloway, 
defensive end. on inlured reserve. 

Washington— P laced Russ Grimm, 
euora.ond Joe Co rovello. tight end.an Inlured 
reserve. Re-signed Anthony Allen, wide re- 
ceiver. and Terry Orr. hall Dock. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

BUFFALO— Signed Francois Guar and 
Gram Ttaenuk. forwards, and Brad Miller, 
defenseman. 

ha RT FORD — Announced me appointment 
of Jacques Carcn os goaliender consul tarn to 
Its American Hockey League affiliate In Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. 

N. r. ISLANDERS— Signed Hank Lammens 
and Peter McGeough. defensemen. 

PITTSBURGH— Signed Sieve Guenette. 
goaliender. to a multiyear contract. 

WINNIPEG— Signed Peter rogllonetn. de- 
fenseman. to o multlveor contract. 

COLLEGE 

BENTLEY— Announced the resignation ol 
Marllvn Geilsn. aquatics director, to acceol 
the same position at I no University ol New 
England. 

BOWLING GREEN— Named Chuck ffBri- 
eti diving coo ch, Wayne Wilson assistant 
nockey coocn and Susan Nuttv assistant 
swimming coach. 

CALI foRnia— H omed Jack Moroen ano 
Anthony Hill assistant track coaches. 

Eastern Illinois— N amed Dan Calla- 
han baseball coach. 

C.W. POST— Named Sieve Guthaff football 
offensive line coach. 

GEORGIA TECH— Named Snermcn Dit- 
lard assistant basketball coach. 

MANHATTAN— Named Nick Mikou base- 
ball coach and Boris Bannov assistant soccer 
coach. 

MOUNT 5T. VINCENT— Named Otuck 
Mancuso athletic director. 

NEW ORLEANS— Announced me res vg no- 
tions of Mark DusJrrg.as5i5fafftam(er(c direc- 
tor; Ken Lellhman, cross country and track 
coach, and Paul Bridgets, assistant swim- 
ming and atvlna coach. Named ion Wilkinson 
crass country and track cooch. 

PACE — Named Tim Kellv assistant base- 
ball coach. 

PURDUE— Announced the resign alien of 
Carol Mertler. associate athletic director for 
women's snorts. 

SACRAMENTO STATE— Named Ron Mc- 
Kenna and Dove Holmgren assistant Basket- 
ball coaches. 

SLIPPERY ROCK— Named Poberfho Ab- 
nev associate director ol athletics. 

SOUTHWESTERN LOKSIANA— Named 
Rend / Stephens interim track ana held coach. 

TEXAS EL PASO— Nomea Bob Kitchens 
track and Held roach. 

WEST VIRGINIA STATE— Named Percy 
Caldwell athletic director. 

UPSALA — Named Joe Brooks. Frank Co- 
d rare as si slant loot bail roaches and Bob Doug- 
hertv nsslstnnt women's basketball coocn. 


Hcralb^^.Sribunc 

Reaching More Than 
a Third of a Million 
Readers in 164 Countries 
Around the World 


Jimmy Connors. 795077. 7, Pot Cosh. 75.9231. 8. 
Yannick Noah. 740831 «. Mllaslav Madr. 
712308. 10, Tim Mayotte. 68.9331 

WOMEN 

Earnings 

1. Steffi Gral. *1 .009,941.1 Martino Navrati- 
lova. *6254)31 1 Gabriels Sabotmi. 5*25J5B. 4 
Chris Evert.S37&6025.Pam Shrlver, *370,151 
6. Natalia Zvereva, 5366590. 7. Helena Sukova, 
*261642. 8. Zina Garrison. 5230377. 9. Loti 
McNeil. 5191*348. io, Claudia Kohde-Kiisch. 
*164561 

Tear Paints 

I, Sleffl Grot, 4460. 1 Martina Navratilova. 
1361 1 Gobrlela SabotlnL179S. 4. Chris Evert. 
1610. 5, Pam Shrlver. 1306. 6. Helena Sukova 
1,781 7, Natalia Zvereva 1,621. 8. Zina Garri- 
son. 1459. 9, Claudio Kohdr-KIJsch, 1.390. la 
Lari McNeil. U92. 


Tuesday’s Une Scores 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Detroit 818 DM MD— I 1 2 

Chicago DM 218 IDs— 4 12 1 

Terrell and Heath; BIHloer. Rosenberg (61, 
BJones (8) and Fl». W— Blttlger. 2-4 L— 
Terrell. 7-it. Sv-Bjgnes Cl). 

Cleveland 2M DM 003—1 10 1 

Kansas City 000 1M D00— 1 6 1 

Candiotti, Havens {7) and Atkinson; Power. 
Gieolon (9), Farr (9) and Quirk. W— Candforti, 
11-8. L— Power. 5-6. Sv— Havens (1). 
Taranto Ml OM 018—2 10 8 

Milwaukee boo no box— « 12 1 

Mussel maa D.Word (6). T.Castma (7) and 
Butera: Hlguera Boslo (8) and Schroader. 
W— Higuera 12-8. 1 — Muwelman. 5-1 HRs— 
Milwaukee. Deer 2 (20). 

Minnesota OM «• 000—6 7 1 

Texas 302 DOT 002-8 13 8 

R-Smith. Portugal (3), Barenguer (6) and 
Laudner; B.W)tt.VandeBerg(9)andPelralll. 
W— Vonde Berg. 1-1. L— Berenguer, 8-4 
HRs — Minnesota, Hrbek (25). Te«as. O'Brien 
(131. Sierra (201. Espy (2). 

New York 010 OM 000—1 5 0 

Seattle 101 M3 llx— 7 ID 0 

Dotson. Guidry (7) and Skhmer. Siaugni 
(Ot; Campbell. Wilkinson 18) and Bradley. 
W— Campbell. 68. 1 — Dotson. 9*. HRs— Seal- 
Me, Coles (7). Bradley (3). 

Boston DM 0M 000-0 5 1 

Oakland OM M) OOx— 1 10 0 

Clemens. Stanley (7) and Gedman; Stewart 
and Sfelnbocfl. W— Stewart. 1611. L— Clem- 
ens. IM0. 

Baltimore 040 IN 000-5 IT 0 

California 011 0M 000—2 9 0 

Schmidt. Thurmond (8). Williamson (pi. 
Nledenfuer (9) and Tetileton; Perry. Lozarko 
(3). Minton (81 and Bam. W— Schmidt. 7-1 
L — Pefry. J-6. Sv— Nledenfuer (IS). HRs— 
Balllmare. Murray t25i.Orwla> (5J. Califor- 
nia C Davis (20), Joyner (12>. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
San Diego 000 000 000-0 6 2 

New York SM 0M 10k— 1 6 0 

Rasmussen. McCullers (8) and Santiago: 
Oiedo and Lvons. W— Oleda 9-11 L — Ras- 
mussen, 12-8. 

Pittsburgh 004 000 009 — t 5 1 

Cincinnati M0 OM OOx— 4 J 0 

Fisher, Khxier (1i, Dunne I7» and Prince: 
DJackson, Franca (9) end Reed. W — DJock- 
son. 19-6. L— Fisher. 7-11 3v— Franco (28). 
LOS AltgdlS 039 011 MO— 4 5 3 

Montreal OM 020 MO-2 6 t 

Her Wiser and Sciascla; Holman. McGotti- 
gan (B> and Fitzgerald, w— Hershlser. 1W. 
L — Holman, ?*. 

St. Louis 4M 010 004—9 8 2 

Atlanta OM MO Ml— 1 7 I 

Mathews. QuisenbeiYv (9) and Pena; Jime- 
nez. Pulea (5), Acker (71. Alvarez 18). Morri- 
son 191 and Virgil. W— Mathews 3-4. L— Jime- 
nez, 1-6. HR— Si. Louis. Oquendo («i. 

5on Francisco 101 000 170—5 9 3 

Philadelphia iso 038 03x— 7 6 1 

D. Robinson. Lefferts (7). Garretts 181 and 
Melvin. Brenlv (7) : Palmer. TeVulve t7j. Ruf- 
tin (8). Bedraslan 18I and Parrish. Yf-Bedro- 
sren. 4-4. L— LeHerts. 24. HR— Philadelohla 
Bradley (81. 

Chlcogo 201 SOB IID— I I I 

Houston 002 002 21k— 7 10 1 

Sailnaldu DiPmo (6). Gossoao i7i. D Hall 
(7» and Berrvnill; Andular. Darwin uj, 
□.Smith (81 and Ashby. W— Andular. 2-1 L— 
SchiraMI. 8-9. Sv— DSmllti t23i. HR— Chica- 
go- Sandberg IIS). 

Major League Standings 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
East Division 



Graf \ Evert and Agassi 
Advance to 2d Round 


Axir Smcetu/The Araodstcd Pten 

After a wild pitch, PtHladdphia''s David Palmer took tin peg from Lance Parrish and nailed Brett Butler. 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Steffi Graf, try- 
ing to complete the first Grand 
Slam sweep in 18 years, made a 

U.S. OPEN TENNIS 

believer out of Elizabeth Min ter on 
Wednesday. 

“1 thmk shell win the tourna- 
ment,” Matter said after fading to 
the top seed, 6-1, 6-1. in the open- 
ing round of the U5. Open. “I 
don’t think she can be beaten, espe- 
cially on this surface. She’s just too 
powerful” 
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Stewart Beats Clemens and Red Sox, 1-0 

Compiled ty Our Staff From Dispardia “Roger Gemens is ju st another ahead ran and drove in another as Cardinals 9, Braves I: In Atlanta, 
OAKLAND, California — man,” said Stewart (16-11). “He the White Sox sent Detroit to its Jose Oquendo hit a three-run homer 


Against Dave Stewart, even Roger 
Gemens was not enough to push 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

die Boston Red Sox into first place 
in the American League East 
Stewart outduded Gemens, and 
Glenn Hubbard squeezed home a 
run in the sixth inning Tuesday 
night, leading the Oakland Athletics 
to a 1-0 victory over Boston. 


pitched an excellent ballgame, fourth straight defeat. 


which I knew he was going to do. I 
just wanted to be a little bit better." 


Mariners 7, Yankees 1: In Seat- 


tle, a three- run homer by Scott innings. 


and Greg Mathews Ant out the 
Braves on four hits through right 


Stewart, who threw his second Bradley in the sixth helped seal 
shutout of the season, leads the New York's sixth straight defeat 


major leagues with 14 complete Indians A, Royals 1: In Kansas 
games. He scattered five hits, Cty, Missouri, Tom Candiotti and 
walked three and struck out eight Brad Havens combined on a six- 


7“ Dodgera 4, Expos 2 : In Moatre- 

i ^ ^ aLyiredo Griffin had two hits and 

IndbMS 4, Rwab 1: In Kansas scored ^ ^ 0rd 

City, Missouri, Tom Candiotti and six-hitten 


including the side in the ninth. hitter that stopped a Royal winning 
Gemens (15-10) has lost his last streak at four games, 
five derisions to reach his career- Brewers 6, Blue Jays 2: In M3- 


Astros 7, Cubs 4: In Houston, 
Alan Ashby, returning to the start- 
ing lineup after two months an the 


to a 1-0 victory over Boston. high total for losses. He finished waukee, Rob Deer drove in five disabled hst, drove in a ran with a 

The Red Sox stayed one game August 0-5 with a 7.33 earued-nin runs to help Ted Higuera to his s ^ cr ^ ce “Y ™d scored the game- 
behind first-place Detroit in the average after going 4-0 with a 1.64 fifth consecutive victory. a P 111 ™ - ™. 1 ® , 8* e “ ' 


American League East while Oak- 
land extended its Western Division 
lead to nine games over Minnesota. 


ERA in July. " ' Rangera 8, Twins 6: In Arling- 

White Sox 4. Tigers 1: In Chica- ton, Texas, Cecil Espy’s two-run altac * t “ eat Chicago. (UPI, AP) 
go. Harold Baines scored the go- homer with me out in the ninth 

^Orioles LAngife 2 : in Anaheim, Arfriter Rules Collusion 

S About Status InadFn^AgemCaae 

' Dave Schmidt win his fourth The Associated Press 

ilhPrn TVlvZnr ^ a Cve ' same An g d NEW YORK — Baseball teams 

X f €/ XI IjMJI wmmng streaL conspired against signing free 

PbiDies 7, Giants 5: In the Na- agents after the 1986 season, an 
unkind. He has to follow the pro- tionai League, in Philadelphia, arbitrator ruled Wednesday, 
gram 100 percent.’’ rookie Ron Jones singled home two George Nicoiau found that dubs 


winner on a pinch-hit single in the 
sixth by Danny Walling as a 10-bit 
attack beat Chicago. (UPI, AP) 


Giants Cautious About Status 
Of Suspended AU-Pro Taylor 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatchn unkind. He has tO follow the pro- 

WaSHTNGTON — Lawrence gram 100 perce cl” 

Taylor, the all-pro linebacker sus- Gary Kovach, 
pended 30 days this week for vio- said his client could 
lating the National Football union for substanc 
League’s substance abuse policy, end of the week. “ 
won t necessarily return to the New follow the guideline 
York Giants immediatelv after the the NFL." 


Arbiter Rules Collusion 
In 2 d Free- Agent Case 

77w Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Baseball teams 
conspired against signing free 


"You could see she was intimi- 
dated,*' said Graf, who has won 29 
matches in a row. “Sometimes she 
didn’t even know the score or that 
it was her turn to serve.” 

■ Third-seeded Chris Evert made 
history by playing m her 18th 
' straight Open. 

l Evert a six-time Open winner, 
tied the women's record for consec- 
utive U.S. Open championships 
played when she beat Conduta 
’ Martinez of Spain, 64, 6-1. 

This tournament means a lot of 
memories and history to me,” said 
Evert, who equaled the record set 
* by Pam Teeguarden from 1967-84. 
. Andre Agassi the No. 4 men’s 
seed, wot his fiist match ever a the 
Open with a 7-6 (7-5), 6-3, 6-3 vic- 
— tray over a fellow American, Philip 
Johnson. 

Agassi, who has won 19 straight 
Grand Prix matches and six tides 
this year, is being touted as the next 
great Amaican player. But the 18- 
year-old from Las Vegas said he 
was not feeling any pressure. 

T play tennis for myself, not to 
fulfill other people’s expectations,” 
said Agassi who lost in the first 
round here the past two years. 

Five-time champion Jimmy 
Connors started his 19th U.S. Open 
with a 6-3, 6-2, 6-2 victory over 
Agustrn Moreno of Mexico. 

Other men’s seeds advancing to 
the second round were No. 7 Yan- 
nick Noah and No. 13 Jonas Svens- 
son. 

In women’s play, ninth-seeded 
Lori McNeil No. 12 Barbara Pot- 
ter and No. 15 Sylvia Hanilca won 
their opening matches. 

If Graf wins the Open, she will 
become the first player since Mar- 
garet Court in 1970 to win the Aus- 
tralian, French, Wimbledon and 
U.S. chaxnpkniships in the same 
year. But that wasn't the No. 1 
subject on ha- mind Wednesday. 

“fm just trying to win the U.S. 


suspension ends. 
Georee Youne 


George Young. Lhe team’s vice 
president and genera] mana ger, 
said Tuesday that the original an- 
nouncement that Taylor would 
miss only Tour games may not be 
accurate. 

“The problem is obviously seri- 
ous. Thu may be more than a four- 
wed: ihing.""said Young. 

“He's got to prove he’s ready to 
play and also prove to the commis- 
sioner he’s ready to play We're 

not necessarily thinking it's a 30- 
day hiatus.” 

Said Wellington Mara, owner of 
the Giants: “This is not a 30-day 
suspension. This is a 30-day mini - 
m um 

“We owe it to Lawrence Taylor 
to be as hard on him as we possibly 
can. That’s his only chance to lick 
this. To be easy on him would be 


am 100 percenL rookie Ron Jones singled home two George Nicoiau found that dubs -nl imtTZTn uTXire 

Gary Kovach. Taylor's ageuL runs in a three- run eighth that violated a provision in the coflec- rwn ” X 

said his client could begin rehabili- handed San Francisco its sixth loss nve bargaining agreement that pre- 

ration for substance abuse by the in seven games. vents teams from acting in concert. 

end of the weeL “He is going to Reds 6, Pirates 4: In Cinrinnatl Another aibitratrandld Iasi Sep- wodSw? fStdf^ 
follow^gmdehnes established by Luis Quinones’s two-run double tember that owners conspired ^rfiTSave^m two 

eNFL ’ capped a six-run first and Danny agains t free agents between the NCAA diamninnghm rx* 

League drug policy states that Jackson became the league's first 1985 and 1986 seasons. i 
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ART BUCHWALD 


The TV Zapper Is King 

W ASHINGTON — The net- “Any particular reason?” 
works are terriblv worried asked. 



VV works are terribly worried 
about losing their audiences these 
days. Between the writers* strike, 
cable television. VCR machines 
and independent programming, the 
American people ore having an en- 
tertainment orgy and driving the 
television moguls up the wall. 

Probably what affects TV more 
than anything else is the remote- 
control clicker 
which has put all 
programming 
decisions into 
the hands of the ■'* 

viewer. 

Before its ar- 
rival most peo- 
ple. particularly 
men. were too sgg 
lazy to get out of 
ihcir chairs or „ , .. 

beds to alter the Bucnwald 

channel. Sometimes the set stayed 
on the same station for weeks. But 
this has all changed since some ge- 
nius invented the remote-control 
device which makes it possible for 
every man. woman and child in this 
country to zap any show off the air. 
□ 

The greatest remote artist 1 know 
is Frederick Steinmetz. who has 
tuned out more commercials and 
situation comedies than any zapper 
within the continental United 
Slates. 

His living room wall is covered 
with 500 different TV remote-con- 
trol models which were handcraft- 
ed by a Japanese Sony dealer in 
Osaka. New Jersey. 

Fred showed me the calluses he 
has developed over the years from 
clicking programs. 

How does he operate? 

For starters, he practices on the 
morning shows. 

"I usually begin by zapping Bry- 
ant Gumbel and Jane Pauley off 
Lhe face of the earth.*' 

Prince Live on Europe TV 

Tkt • Associated Press 

ROME — Prince's “Lovesexy* 
concert in Dortmund SepL 9 will 
be televised live throughout Europe 
and in many other countries, possi- 
bly including the Soviet Union, or- 
ganizers announced. The concert 
will also be shown in South Korea. 

It will not be broadcast in the Unit- 
ed States. Canada. Japan and Aus- 
tralia because Prince will be tour- 
ing those countries in the next six 
months. 


“Any particular reason?” 1 
asked. 

He tried to reassure me. “It's 
nothing personal — it's just that 1 
don't like Willard Scott wishing 
100-year-old people ‘Happy Birth- 
day.’ When I tune out the Today* 
show, I uy to catch 30 seconds of 
'Good Morning America.’ and 
from there it’s just on easy click to 
the *CBS Morning Show.' ” 

□ 

“Do you watch the 'Morning 
Show* for very long?" 

“That would be a waste," he re- 
sponded. “I switch it ofT as soon as 
the commercials come on. By then 
my fingers are limbered up, and I 
can stan working on the cable sta- 
tions. They really are the pits in the 
morning, although sometimes I get 
lucky and hit an old ‘I Love Lucy' 
or ‘Barney Miller' segment." 

"When you find something like 
that, do you stay with it?" 

“Why would I want to stick with 
one show when I have 26 channels 
to choose from? The reason I be- 
came a zapper in the first place was 
because no matter what program I 
had on. I was always sure that the 
grass was greener on the next chan- 
nel. Once you start clicking, you 
have to keep doing it to assure 
yourself that you are not missing 
any thing. Let me give you an exam- 
ple: It's 6:30 P.M„ so I tune into 
Dan Rather and the evening news. 
Okay, so he starts miking about 
Burma. Good night, Dan. Now I 
click over to Brokaw. He's doing an 
exclusive interview with Lloyd 
Benisen. I say to Brokaw, Tm 
sending you to the ozone.’ " 

□ 

“So that leaves Jennings on .ABC 
as your only hope.” 

“An: you kidding? I have CNN, 
C-Span and ESPN for my news." 

"ESPN is not news," I said. “It’s 
all sports." 

“Correct. And if they’re showing 
Oklahoma playing a 1967 football 
game against Texas. I'm going to 
zap Jennings even if he makes me 
‘Person of the Week.* What you 
have to understand is that we zap- 
pers are in charge of programming 
now, and they can no longer make 
us watch anything we don't want 
to." 

“You play tough. Steinmetz." 
“Somebody has to make the life- 
and-death decisions in TV pro- 
gramming and T d rather it be me 
than Lariy Tisch." 


Dr. Billy Taylor: 
Mixing Creativity 
With Reliability 


!1? 


By Mike Zwerin 

International Herald Tribune 

EW YORK — Dr. Billy Taylor is so 


running through the Hist set in his mind on 
the way to the gig, so that by the lime he 
gpt there it was psychologically already the 
second seL 

It’s hard to imagine bow such commuta- 
tional irompe I’areilU would provide 
enough keyboard and improvisations] 
chops to compensate for all the time spent 
on myriad related endeavors. Somehow, 
though, he manage not to sbon-change 
any of them and appears anything but 
frantic about getting everything done. To 
call him “multi-talented” would be an un- 
derstatement, to describe his career as 
“prestigious" inadequate. “Unique" might 
do. 

He has visited the Soviet Union both as a 
pianist and as one of Eve American mem- 
bers of an international co mmissio n of 
composers and educators formed by the 
American Council of Learned Societies to- 
gether with the Union of Soviet Compos- 
ers. He has been consultant to the Ameri- 
can delegation to UNESCO, produced 
concerts for IBM. served on the board of 
directors of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and ASCAP, and was vice president of the 
National Association of Recording Arts 
and Sciences. 

Founder and president of Jazzmobile, an 
outreach organization that brings jazz to 
disadvantaged neighborhoods, he has been 
awarded the keys to six major North Amer- 
ican cities. More than any single musician, 
he helped open the electronic media to 
what little jazz they now emit — his Na- 
tional Public Radio programs “Taylor 
Made Kano" and “Jazz Alive" won Pea- 
body Awards, and he won an Emmy for an 
appearance on CBS's “Sunday Morning." 
He has written articles for the Saturday 
Review of Literature and Esquire and a 
book about the history of jazz piano. Us 
voice has spoken in commercials for such 
products as Budweiser beer and McDon- 
ald’s. His discography lists 35 albums un- 
der his own name. While accompanying 
Lester Young, Charlie Parker, Miles Davis, 
Slim Gaillard and just about everyone who 
ever played in the club described as “The 
Jazz Corner of the World," be established 
the record for the longest continuous nm at 
Birdland. 


That is a mere digest of Taylor's biogra- 
phy. One question is whether it can be 
called eclectic or schizophrenic, if it is true. 


you must be an outlaw, there are other 
questions to be posed. “Outlaw" does not 
imply breaking any legal or ethical laws. 
But jazz is. or should be, protest muse on 
some level. All great improvisers break 
musical laws. The necessary balance of 
individualism and group interaction is a 
model for an idealistic social system rarely 
if ever achieved on a political level. How 
can you protest any facet of the status quo 
when you contribute to and are beholden 
to it? These are questions raised with re- 
gard to BQJy Taylor, and be raises them 
himself. 

“1 used to fed funny about being so 
closely related to the establishment," he 
says. “I was on many committees for many 
years, 1 banged .on a lot of tables and 
people patted me on the head and I got 
nowhere. In 1958, 1 was invited by the 
Musical Educators National Conference to 
speak on the advisability of using jazz in an 
educational context I had previously at- 
tended a seminar in Yale during which we 
had designed an entire curriculum. I told 
them they were losing students and risked 
losing their own jobs because they would 
not teach American classical music. They 
said, Don’t call us, well call yon.’ This was 
part of the negativity I took into the Na- 
tional Council for the Arts.” 

Taylor was the second jazz musician, 
after Duke Ellington, to be appointed to 
the National Council, which decides which 
an gets how much subsidy money in the 
United States. He had defended the diesis 
“Jazz as America's Classical Music” for his 
doctorate, he fell strongly about it, he knew 
he was one of the few who knew the music 
from the inside and who could also present 
a lucid case: “During the six years in the 
*703 that 1 served on the National Council, 
the subsidies allotted to jazz increased 
from S50.000 a year to over SI million. I 
realized 1 could after all make a differ- 
ence.” 

Born in 1921 in Greenville, North Caro- 
lina, he was a sociology major at Virginia 
State College before coming to New York, 
where he immediately attracted the atten- 
tion of Art Tatum, Teddy Wilson, Billy 
Kyle and other of “my models” who helped 
him get work in such dubs as Cafe Society, 
Hickory House and London House. He 





was a fluid and imagina tive two-handed 
piano player, he had a radiant smile, and 
showing up on time and sober made him 
swing none the less. 

Taylor was free-lancing around New 
York when be got a long distance call from 
the pianist AJ Haig, who said he was sup- 
posed to open with Charlie Parker and 
Strings at Birdland that night but would be 
late. “Can you cover for me?" he asked. 
Haig was not specific about whether he 
meant just the rehearsal. To be sure, Taylor 
stuck around and when Haig was still not 
there he played the opening night as weH 
The following night he stayed home until 
the manager called to say Haig was still 
nowhere to be found. Taylor jumped into a 
taxi and ended up playing the rest of the 
week Two weeks latex. Bud Powell did not 
appear for an engagement and the mana ger 
called Taylor to fill in a giin The manager 
said he couldn't be bothered with people 
who didn’t show up, so Taylor became 
house pianist for close to two years. 

Taylor has a soothing voice, ls a dear 
en initiator and knows about the impor- 
tance of combining honesty with commu- 
nication. He started a 12-year run as host 
of a jazz program on the New York radio 
station WNEW, playing, for example, bal- 
lads by John Coltrane. When National 
Public Radio polled its member stations to 
ask what they could do from Washington 
that could not be done locally, one com- 
mon response was “produce a jazz pro- 
gram," and Taylor was just the man for the 
job. His weekly 90-minute show called 
“Jazz Alive" recorded musi cians in con- 
cert. 


from their recordings. The spirit can be 
much more exciting. A lot of guys told me 
bow much that exposure meant in terms of 
future jobs.” 

He has participated in three State De- 
partment tours, been guest artist at the 
White House three times and has been 
appointed artist in residence by Notre 
Dame and other universities. He has six 
honorary university degrees. The conduc- 
tor Maurice AbravancL a fellow member of 
the National Council of the Arts, commis- 
sioned Taylor to write a piece for his Utah 
Symphony Orchestra (the program read 
“Mahler, Ban ok. Taylor"! and this year 
Taylor received a $20,000 “Jazz Master” 
award from the same council he once 
served on. 

Spending so much time dose to big mon- 
ey, some of it is bound to rub off. Officials 
who control the culture business are more 
likely to relate to someone with a doctorate 
who shows up on time. A reliable creator, 
the best of both worlds. There are other 
examples of creative people who know how 
to play the power game — though not 
always with so much diversity. More power 
to them. But there are also unworthy peo- 
ple who know how to play this game — and 
many worthies who lose out because they 
cannot play jL 

In the case at hand, I suppose it comes 
down to this — we should be grateful that 
the image and worldly interests of our 
music are being so well defended by some- 
one who was once house pianist at Bird- 
land. 


PEOPLE 


Last Emperor's Widow 
Says FUm Distorts Facts 

The widow of PuYl, China's last 
emperor, says Bernardo Bolduc- ] 
cPs *The Last Emperor” distorted 
the truth to appeal to Western 
tastes. “Some parts of the film do 
not correspond with reality” U 
Sbuxian, 63. told Agence France- 
Presse. She was married to Pu Yi 
from 1962 until his death in 1967. 
She disliked some of the scenes of 
Pu Yi with his first wife and concu*. 
bine. “In that era, even common- 
ers' daughters, when they entered 
their husbands’ families, put them- 
selves first at the service of their 
mothers-in-law," she said. 

□ 

Sr Peter HaD is fulfilling a long- . 
held ambition by staging Shake-i.N 
speare in the 2300-year-old ampin- % r 
theater of Epidanros in southern" 
Greece. Britain's National Theatre 
will present “The Winter’s Tale," ' • 
“Cymbdine" and "The Tempest”-' 
over the weekend. The Epidauros 
performances mark the end of 
HalTs 15 years as the National The- 
atre's director. In December, he 
will start to direct his own small 
theater company. 

□ 

Brace Springsteen's wife, Ju- 
fiaone PhiBlps, 28, filed (or divorce 
from the rock superstar, claiming 
“irreconcilable differences." They 
were married in 1985. Rumors be- 
gan this spring that the couple had 
separated. During this summed 
concert tour, Springsteen, 38, has 
been linked with Patti Sciaffa, 36, 
his E Street Band’s backup singer. 

□ 

Stanley Kramer has been sighed 
to produce and direct a movie 
about the life of Lech Walesa, lead- 
er of Poland’s outlawed Solidarity 
union. The screenplay for the mov- 
ie, “Polonaise," was written by 
Daniel Taradash, who won an Os- 
car in 1953 for “Here to Ettitrity." 
The script is based on lengthy 
meetings with Walesa in Poland. 

□ 

Joist Denver, who is negotiating 
with the Soviet Union about a pos- 
sible spaceship ride, is getting an 
astronaut-like physical examina- 
tion at the Johnson Space Center in 
Houston. The singer said be is not 
the only well-known American who 
wants to make the possible space 
trip and said U.S. State Depart- 
ment officials have posed no objec- 
tions. “Let me be dean 1 would 
give my guitar to go into space,” he 
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sonal confidant-anmCng position. All 
ind us trie s or pnrato. Gw: (0) 99/690 
23 46. Write; David Gwocblt, Lncofiv 
Str. 40. B Munich 90. W. Germany. 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 



EXECUTIVE'S ASSISTANT- Orgonaed. 
rtaatas, articulate American women 
seek pasta os assistant to busy 




57 PONT STREET 
KhBGHTSBRJDGE, 
LONDON SW1XOBD 

TEL: 01-581 2424 
TELEX.- 941 3498 EXECUT G 
■ fSAXs 01-5899456 

Began®, privacy, and exeep- 
tiond vdin in am of the 
world's most fashtonalbe 
neighbo ur ho o ds. Buffo style 
Engfos brecfcfast included 

SnjJfcHM5+VAT 
DoaUe/Twvt: £64LK + VAT 
Extai Sfaght £19.95 + VAJ 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


executive. Free to travel. Beaty Bax 
5026, LHJ., £50 Third Ave, ifilh fi, 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 



81 AVENUE FOCH 

LUXURIOUS STUDIOS 


PAMS AREA UNFURNISHED 


AGF LOCATIONS 
42.44.00.44 

BOULOGNE 

In Hig h dan mdence, eiperfa opart 
menss weft ceflar, ptetong, astldv. 

Shrio 56 sam, 1st flow, color, 
taking F5620 diarget/neaf included 

3-roam, 82 sam- ground floor, color, 
parking. F9553 charges/heat mduded 


MONACO 


CENTER OF MONTE CARLO 


e. Ota TV. , ktKhe^shon terrr ^oam. 102 lam, 1« Boar, eeflw, 

4-raom, 102 sam. ground flow, celw. 
parking Fl 1.22 dnges.'hew induded 

TBb MORNMGS FOR 
APPONTMBir A VISITS 



ii aagrazwi 

|5r1g 


1 






□nl 


2 TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATORS 

Full limit 

American mother tongue, worter 
papers required Same knowl e dge i 
enmpulina 

WrihfcTJASSAULT SYSTEMS B8H) 
24^8 Ave. du GaL de Gaufc. 
92150 5UIE5NE5. FRANCE 


US MALE, 27. blngud Engbh/ French 
start-up and fmanad exparienen. Afl 
Stanford. MflA University of Otago, 
seeta poih. For CV: Pons 47 S3 76 94 



junuE SSC5 fw AMERICAN 
KM in PAIR 

Engfth Sateen. Dutch or Germwi 
Mcnskmei knovriedge of French re- 
qund Bight) stall mid. Bifinguoi 
Mtanh. Write or ptaM 138 Avenue 
Victor Hugo. 75116 ftrtv France. Tel: 
pi 47 2761 69. 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


SPECIALIST LANGUAGE TEACH8H 
toanfnwte profestaal courses far 
acMii EngEeK/Fre«h/GertTOn/Sp«v 
ah Name speakers orty. Sand CV, 
references & written letter. Aba r* 
qwred urgently tar SeiAiirixr: ffL 
teacher. 6 hours aer week in Oxsou 
(7«. Reply Box 0106. Herald Tribune. 


TRANSCO 

Tax free sdes - shppmg - insurance. 

We tap a as rek ta Hade of most 
brapaan ond Japaraae makes com- 
petitrwdy priced. (No RHD or US Spec* 
Aik far our color taatog. 

TRANSCO NV. 99 NaanMaota 


LUXURIOUS. 47 47 20 52 am. 


020-795-611 


UNITED KINGDOM 
0800-89-001 1 

* AvO> second M tana 
lAvwUskt on a tnd boas only. 

2 Not ovcifabla firm oS locokora. 
There may ba a silent delay ol up 
a 30 seconds between dtaimg erd 
OtSeratw response. 

White n the USA did 
1-800-8/4-4000 Ext 344 
far more mlamKmon. 


AT&T 

The right choice. 

Cut wit 4 save hr way reference. 


52 FREE ISSUES 

When you Ss4acnbe fa 
The Inter i TOt tend Herald Tribune 
look tar detadi 
m the dafly utxcnpnon od 



REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


NUNflNGOON HOUSE bsmoui sar- 
vtand oc owm w nu in Canftd Urdon 
Tet 01 373 4525. Tlx 2S2V3. 



US PHYSKIAIi Bawd Certfied. brood 
internatanal experience, seeks infer- 
nar^^ta 3 Tet 


International Business Message Center 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 




MOVING 


ALLIED 

VAN LINES INTERNATIONAL 
worldwide moving 



BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


ROM USS 150 

Comprehen si ve prahnxmd services 
include nonvnB M . 

I^xevsrtatrvc offices, 

Pawtn of altomey, telex, ta phone 
Fax. map forwajcfrig wortrfvwde 


tech manayiMker. hr' I patents pandng. 
UnboEevoole hgh returns. (Venture cop- 
itaTL Wntn oo« 2557, Memahand 
Herald Trtaune. Friecfricnsfr. 15, 6000 
Frankfurl/Mari | Street 


Nanand house. 

Santan, Isle of Man. 

Phene: ^824685 _ 

TH 628352 fetad G. fa*. (06241 BZ3SH9 


DUTCH HOUSING CENTRE B.V. 
Defexe m ads »•*?» 

Valenusstr. 174. 1075 Ok Ams w rtfcun 
Tel: 31.20664.4444 Fax- 6645354 




LOW COST FLIGHTS 


IMAGINE: t 

You eon Hi a simple ahotonaf least 1 yew .Ftad DepBsJ Accourtfs 
price; 5 cmui} for USS3 al over the No toun ot source 

vrorid. How long w.1 H take ta em Atw rtyttoul occ oaftfs avakta 
mfficra f German manufbetarer needs , , P 0 ” 01 iMWify 

USS1 50,000 immedaiaty for waduOkm ^ hr *W pto » romplew and 
ond mar ke t in g of on exafmg new hgh- mtura ma coupon to the aaxess b mm 


ACCESS VOYAGES 

u Ooe Way Round Trip 

N«w York FIOOO F20CC 

5an Ffanwco F1090 F3Q0Q 

ta Angeles F1090 F3BD 

AJkmta FIB95 F34S0 

Drfas F1B50 F3S90 

CNtoga F1400 F2800 

*wn FI450 F285D' 

Boston F1200 F2ffl0 

Montreal F1200 PZ390 

Jfwcouvw PZ500- F4465 

Ifio de ionero F329S F#® 

W F42QQ WSB 

Tokyo F335D F68D0 ■ 

West heta F1450 P25Q0 

and more destlnattant _ 

Dkdus on la & buhnaH da* - 
ftww n/bjed to medfiatans 

Tels (IJ 4ftV3LSo2*^lAA91 
A roe Pfene Lemt, 75001 Pwta . 
Metro - RBI OsafoeT ta HaBii . 

(Lx. 1751 UJ^and Dow 
ACCESS M LONDON 
New York E 99 £198 

Sen Frtmcnco £235 E42Dyv 

UstAngefe, £235 £420 SUI 

Mata £200 £350 T 

Boston £189 £310 

WraWWWRWCH FAMILY seeks TQhhl E4S9 £699 • 

fsssratrs'a NwntaTwi*,* 
xjzi ijftaaaSSL 

resume to: Irene Marie. 7649 hl£ “ ow *7 pralto Ml «TOWf «wa 

^ Lj g[^n« Pt. R 33064 
USA. w cdb (30^ 771-1400. 


BUSINESS ^RVICES 


PARK DBBORDB 

III 43.43.2344 

RANWURT LMJ. 

(0691250066 

LONDON 1 AMBmiANS 

{011953 3636 

MILAN KRUGS TRANSPORT Lwury e patment haute with fwmhed 






2211 



(021 846 5741 

MCE COMPAGMEGBSUtLE 

93J1 55.72 

USA AUSD VAN UNES 

01011312-681-8100 


Ren. ovcricta far Iwcek and ttx»» 

Phone: 6794325. 6793450. 
Wnta. Via del Vetebro 16. 
00186 Heme. 








l-j-.r r -— - , t - / ' w-'; r r "I 


Yow office in Gennaiy 

we we Al Yaw Service 

• Gamplete office serves at hra 
pesoge odiesss 

■ njOy equipped offices tar lhe sh on 
termor me longterm 

e hMrnaeonaBy framed office and 
profaaond fltrff or your disposal 

■ urn be leariy used at yaw cwpa 
rate donate for Germaiy/ Europe 

• Yo ur busm en operation sxi start 

immadatafy 

Labco Buftast SwvIcm GmbH 
laircwftaB on Hobhausanpwfc 
Jtaananstrorai 22 
6000 Franfcfurr cm Man 
Germany 
Tek 69-59 00 61 
Telefax; 69-59 57 70 
Tata 414561 


WELL SKILLS) in farwvdhtg & or 
traropwt industries, with eitl ex- 
posure*. 41, French, speofcmg Engfish. 
seeta monogenol empluyiiieta in 
Thofiond. m oon n ect iu n with V«mm, 
Loos. Combo*! regions deveiopnwm 
& petemtei busnesc Strong Fw East 
e xp enence. Please write: Ben 0130, 
Herald Triune, 92521 Nerfy Qxiirr. 
France. 



mornmgs 


AUTO RE1YTALS 






fandon Queennvay (Olj 


AUTO SHDTOJG 
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